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PREFACE 

A  FEW  words  are  necessary  about  the  contents  of  this 
book.  Its  scope  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  qualifica- 
tion introduced  in  the  sub-title.  But  the  title  itself 
perhaps  calls  for  an  explanation.  It  is  used  rather  than 
any  alternative,  because  wliat  is  commonly  called  the 
English  method  characterizes  distinctively  the  philosophy 
of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  and  because  my  subject 
is  mauily  the  development  of  this  method  and  the  sig- 
nificance it  has  for  the  character  of  this  philosophy.  The 
headings  of  the  chapters,  agam,  merely  designate  the 
various  aspects  of  the  subject  or  lines  of  the  general 
development.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a  liistory  of 
English  philosophy  would  require  the  outline  filled  in,  to 
an  mdefinite  extent,  under  each  of  them.  The  whole  is 
little  more  than  a  suggestion,  which  it  is  yet  hoped  may 
be  of  some  service  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  and  which 
future  workers  may  in  one  way  or  another  utilize. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state  my  obligations  with  any 
degree  of  fuhiess.  The  book  is  rather  an  outcome  of  my 
whole  reading  and  thinldng  on  philosophic  questions ;  in 
wliich  a  great  variety  of  influences  have  had  a  share. 
My  chief  debt  of  gratitude  is  to  Professor  A.  Seth  Pringle- 
Pattison,  whose  teacliing  m  pliilosophy  gave  me  my  start 
on  the  road  of  its  further  study,  and  who  has  taken  a  very 
kindly  and  helpful  interest  in  my  efforts.  Of  other  Uving 
writers,  I  owe  most  to  sucli  different  thinkers  as  Professor 
G.  F.  Stout,  m.  F.  H.  Bradley,  and  ]\Ir.  S.  H.  Hodgson. 
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PKEFACE 


The  principles  wliicli  have  formed  the  guiding  lines  of  this 
Study  can,  in  general,  be  referred  to  the  work  of  one  or 
other  of  these  philosoplicrs.  To  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Hodgson  I  am  indebted  more  particularly  as  regards  the 
nature  of  philosophic  method  ;  to  IVIr.  Bradley,  in  the 
general  conception  of  knowledge  and  its  relation  to  reality; 
and  to  Professor  Stout,  for  the  principle  of  the  conative 
character  of  consciousness.  A  few  other  acknowledg- 
ments are  made,  on  special  points,  in  footnotes. 

My  quest  of  truth  amidst  the  conflict  of  philosophic 
opinion  has  yielded  me,  as  definite  outcome,  at  least  the 
conviction  that  these  —  the  cx2)eriential  method,  the 
fundamental  identity  of  experience  and  reaUty,  and  the 
relativity  of  knowledge  generally  to  life  or  practice — are 
equally  essential  aspects  of  it,  and  that  the  way  to  further 
truth  Hes  somehow  in  their  union.  Some  such  *  voyage 
of  discovery  '  as  the  present  inquiry  was  a  necessity  for 
me  before  I  could  get  a  foothold  for  any  more  specialized 
investigation.  This  is  my  plea  on  behalf  of  what  might 
otherwise  seem,  notwithstanding  its  generality,  a  some- 
what ambitious  enter])rLso. 

A  portion  of  the  following  treatise  has  already  been 
published  in  the  form  of  two  articles  m  Mind  (N.S., 
vols,  xiii  and  xvi).  The  parts  that  deal  more  especially 
with  the  subject  of  Method  were,  in  their  origmal  form, 
my  Thesis  for  the  Doctorate  ui  Philosophy  at  Edinburgh. 
The  rest  is  new ;  and  the  plan  of  the  whole  has  been 
remodelled.  It  is  mcidental  to  the  mode  of  treatment 
adopted  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  redun- 
dancy :  I  have  sought  to  minimize  this  as  far  as  possible. 
The  mdex  of  the  authors  treated  of  or  cited,  along  with 
occasional  cross-references  given  in  the  footnotes,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  bring  allied  passages  together. 

St.  Andrews, 

February^  1910. 
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CHAPTER  I 
introductory:  the  significance  of  method 

Throughout  the  history  of  philosophy  each  successive 
phase  of  tliought  has  claimed  to  be  an  advance  on  those 
which  preceded  it,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  truth  set  forth 
in  its  conclusions,  but  also  in  the  method  whereby  its  con- 
clusions have  been  attamed.  Nor  is  the  coincidence  a 
casual  one,  for  the  advance  in  method  has  always  been 
considered  the  precondition  of  the  increased  attainment 
of  truth.  Such  errors  as  previous  systems  of  thought 
seemed  to  contain,  and  their  failure  to  reach  more  ade- 
quate conclusions,  have  been  regarded  as  due,  above  all, 
to  some  defect  in  their  mode  of  conceiving  or  of  assailing 
philosophic  problems.  To  correct  such  deficiencies,  and 
by  this  means  to  put  us  in  the  way  of  better  results,  has 
been  the  foremost  claim  made  at  every  new  step  that 
philosophy  has  taken.  Each  different  phase  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  thus  primarily  the  forging  of  a 
new  instrument  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  or  the  re- 
forging  of  an  old  one ;  and  the  philosophic  development 
is  a  progress  in  outcome  or  content  of  knowledge  coinci- 
dent with,  and  dependent  on,  advance  in  the  method  by 
which  the  results  are  obtained.^ 

^  Cf.  Adamson,  Devdopmeni  of  Modern  Philosophy,  vol.  ii,  p.  98  : 
"  A  new  method  is  characteristic  of  every  great  advance  in  philosophical 
thinking."  Lcwes's  History  of  Philosophy,  notwithstanding  its  hostile 
attitude  towards  tho  subject,  gives  prominence  to  the  same  truth. 
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ExaniploB  of  this  ])rinoiplo  in  iho  goneral  luHtory  of 
philosophy  are  not  far  to  Rcek.  The  whole  modern 
^1  movement  in  pliilosophy  on  tlie  Contment  begms  wdth  a 
treatise  on  method.  Indeed  Descartes  not  only  puts 
method  in  the  forefront  of  his  thuiking,  he  asserts  that 
the  question  of  method  is  the  determining  question  in 
philosophy — the  one  on  our  answer  to  which  all  other 
knowledge  depends.  Once  the  correct  metliod  is  appre- 
hended, the  rest  of  the  work  (he  thinks)  will  readily  follow 
and  the  conclusions  reached  will  be  both  uniform  and 
certain.^  Similarly,  Kant  views  his  epoch-makhig  mvesti- 
gation  as  presenting,  not  an  entire  system  of  knowledge, 
but  a  new  conception  of  its  method,^  and  the  entrance  of 
philosophy  on  *  the  sure  path  of  science  '  as  awaiting  only 
the  discovery  of  its  proper  tasks  and  mode  of  procedure. 
In  ancient  pliilosopliy  the  same  principle  holds.  The 
deepest  line  of  demarcation  in  the  Greek  development  is 
that  between  tlie  ontologizing  of  the  pre-Socratic  tliinkers 
and  the  critical  inquiries  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  this 
line  is  marked  by  the  appearance  of  Socrates 's  *  con- 
ceptual '  method.  The  Socratic  method  has  its  most 
obvious  significance  in  givhig  expression  to  the  inter- 
rogatory or  tentative  character  of  all  uivestigation.  But 
this  is  only  one  aspect  of  its  meaning.  In  its  deepest 
import  it  represents  the  transition  from  the  investigation 
of  things  *  in  themselves  '  to  the  study  of  our  apprehension 
of  tilings,  or  then-  interpretation  through  our  various 
modes  of  conceiving  them.^ 

The  fact  that  the  problem  of  method  has  been  a  funda- 

^  Discours  de  la  Methode^  pt.  i  ;  Regulce  ad  Diredionem  Ingenii^ 
reg.  1,  4,  and  8.  Cf.  N.  Smith's  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Philosophy, 
pp.  23-C. 

2  "  Sio  (die  Kritik  dor  rcinen  Vemunft)  iat  oin  Tractat  von  der 
Methode,  nicht  ein  System  der  Wissenschaft  sclbst  "  {Krit.  d,  r.  V., 
Preface  to  second  edition). 

3  Cf.  Plato,  PhcEdo,  99(f-100a. 
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mental  one  at  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of 
philosophy,  and  that  a  reconsideration  of  method  has 
always    been    regarded   as    an    essential   feature   in    its 
progress  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  better  results 
mdicates  that  philosophy  and  its  method  are  indissolubly 
connected.     It   is   not   as   though   the   method  were   a 
question  by  itself,  and  apart  from  it  there  might  be  some 
advance  in  the  conclusions  reached.     On  the  contrary 
the  mtimacy  of  the  connexion  raises  the  presumption 
that  philosophy  and  phUosophic  method  are  not  so  much 
two  tlungs  as  one,  or  at  least  that  the  question  of  method 
18    not    a    mere   preliminary,    but   an    integral    part    of 
philosophy  itself. 

The  design  of  the  present  essay  is  to  study  the  nature 
of  philosophic  method  and  of  the  correlated  conclusions 
as  they  are  presented  in  a  particular  example  of  philosophic 
development.  "  AU  systems  of  pliilosophy,''  it  has  been 
said,  ''are  only  the  development  of  a  smgle  philosophy."i 
Similarly  it  may  be  said  that  each  different  course  of 
philosophic  development  is  but  a  special  instance  of  the 
unfolding  of  the  prmciples  of  the  one  philosophy  that 
works  itself  out  in  all.  Whatever  are  the  differences 
between  philosophic  systems,  they  present  themselves  to 
the  sympathetic  student  as  so  many  aspects  or  portions 
of  a  whole.  And  the  various  courses  which  the  history 
of  philosophy  has  taken  in  different  periods  and  countries 
likewise  exhibit  in  common  certain  general  principles,  of 
which  they  are  thereby  sho^vn  to  be  particular  cases. 
To  this  community  underlymg  the  oppositions  of 
philosophy  generally,  the  variations  in  method  are  no 
exception,     llather  does  every  method  appear  to  be  a 

\  Erdmann  (following  Hegel),  History  of  Philosophy  (English  trans- 
lation ,  vol  1,  Introduction,  §  5.  Cf.  Ferrier's  remark  :  "  The  history 
of  philosophy  is  philosophy  itself  taking  its  time  "  {Lectures  on  Early 
Oreek  Philosophy,  §  1),  ^ 
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part  or  a  partial  expression  of  a  siiiglo  method.  And  the 
special  correlation  of  method  and  doctrine  exlubited  m 
any  one  development  is  incidental  to  the  peculiar  genius 
of  that  development  itself.  A  parallel  can  easily  be 
traced,  for  example,  between  the  course  of  modern  plulo- 
sophy  in  tliis  country  and  on  tlie  Continent  from  Bacon 
and  Descartes  respectively  ;  the  differences  between  the 
corresponding  stages  in  the  two  developments  reflecting 
in  greater  or  less  degree  a  single  general  distinction, 
which  marks  the  two  movements  as  complementary  to 
each  other-processes  starting  from  different  sides,  but 
advancing  towards  the  same  goal.* 

It  would  seem  to  bo  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
take  one  development  as  illustrative  of  all.     If  we  can 
discover  the  essential  features  in  one  process  of  philoso- 
phic development,  we  shall  have  gone  far  on  the  way 
towards  seeing  the  significance  of  any  such  development. 
Moreover,    the   princii)le   that    makes   one  sequence   of 
doctrines  typical  of  all,  likewise  supports  the  prior  idea 
of  studying  the  diaractcr  and  connexions  of  plulosophic 
systems  by  reference  to  their  development.     For  it  is 
only  in  so  far  as  any  particular  doctrine  or  standpomt 
gives  proof  of  being  able  to  adapt  itself  to  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  applications  that  it  vindicates  itself  as  a 
sound  and  valuable  conception ;  and  it  is  in  the  substantial 
identity  underlyhig  the  modification  which  such  variations 
entail  that  its  essential  character  is  disclosed.     There 
seems  ample  warrant,  then,  for  seeking  the  principles 
of  philosophic  method  and  development  in  one  specific 
historical  evolution.     If,  in  a  concrete  case  of  philosophic 
development,  procedure  and  results  disclose  themselves  as 
throughout  conditioning  and  modifying  each  other,  so  that 

I  It  13  sufficient  to  point  by  way  of  illustrfttion  to  tlio  difference,  yet 
\Tithal  similarity,  of  the  work  of  Borkoloy  and  Leibniz,  or  again  o! 
Humo  and  Kanl. 
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the  evolution  is  equally  one  of  doctrine  and  of  method, 
and  the  process  is  towards  a  standpoint  for  which  these 
become  fundamentally  one,  we  shall  at  least  have  a 
suggestion  in  favour  of  concluding  that  this  relation 
between  philosophy  and  its  method  is  an  inaUenable 
character  of  philosophy  in  general ;  and  we  shall  also  be 
confirmed  in  the  conception  that  different  courses  of 
development  are  but  complementary  modes  of  procedure, 
working  out  m  the  end  to  kindred  results.  This  more 
general  conclusion,  however,  it  does  not  belong  to  the 
scope  of  the  following  chapters  to  do  more  than  indicate.^ 
Their  main  purpose  is  to  sketch  one  particular  historical 

development. 

In  no  portion  of  the  liistory  of  philosophy  is  the  relation 
between    method    and    doctrine    more    interesting    and 
instructive    than    in    the    English    development.     The 
English  pliilosophy  may  be  taken  as  forming  a  single 
movement    witliin    the    wider    movement    of    modern 
pliilosophy  as  a  whole.     The  character  and  significance 
of  its  slarting-i)(>int  and  mode  of  procedure  are  such  that 
these  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  dis- 
tinctively   English   method    in   pliilosophy.      But    this 
method  has  its  own  stages  and  advances.     Withm  their 
general    agreement    the    several    exponents    of    Enghsh 
pliilosophy  present  differences  of  standpoint,  which  pro- 
claim variance  in  the  particular  view  that  is  taken  of 
philosopliic    mctliod.2     The    course    of    development    is 

1  Cf.  Chapter  X,  p.  217,  for  a  short  statement  of  this  pomt. 

2  See,  for  illustration  of  the  underlying  agreement  Reid  s  state- 
ments  as  to  the  method  of  his  predecessors  m  Eiighsh  P^^losophy . 
"  They  have  put  us  in  the  right  road-that  of  experience  and  accura^ 
reflexion."  Their  procedure  "is  the  only  one  by  which  any  real 
^scoverv  in  philosophy  can  be  made  "  (Works,  ed.  HamilU>n  voL  i, 
no  97  iOl).  And  as  an  expression  of  divergence  from  a  previous 
Btandpoi^^^^^  distinction  between  the  methods  of  observation 
of  the  facts  of  experience  and  investigation  of  its  necessary  imphcatea 
{Leaures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii,  p.  193).     C/.  below,  pp.  82,  93. 
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marked   by  growing   iiisight   into   the   meaning   of   the 
starting-point  and  procedure  that  characterize  the  move- 
ment as  a  whole.     And  variations  in  the  doctruial  con- 
clusions that  are  readied  are  the  outcome  of  these  differ- 
ences   of    standpoint    and    method.     The    philosopluc 
development  in  its  varyuig  phases  is  thus  the  correlate  of 
a  methodologic  advance.     Procedure  and  results  alter- 
nately mfluence  each  other,  so  that  ui  each  reaction  and 
counter-reaction  doctrine  and  method  are  mutuaUy  in- 
volved. The  development  of  method  in  Engh.sli  pliilosophy 
consists  m  the  gradual  working  towards  a  wider  and  more 
adequate  viewpomt,  by  the  removal  of  presuppositions 
that  unduly  hmit  the  starting-point  and  waqj  the  pro- 
cedure and  conclusions.     Yet  this  removal  of  assumptions 
IS  not  a  reversal,  but  a  true  evoluticm  of  the  origmal  stand- 
pomt  and  method.     The  later  pouit  of  view  is  the  carUer, 
rid  of  erroneous  or  irrelevant  prcsupi)ositions,  and  come 
through  trial  and  confUct  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  itself. 
And  as  this  methodologic  development  proceeds  it  be- 
comes evident  that  tlic  conehimons  are  essentially  related 
to  the  method— that  the  method  is  not  only  an  uistru- 
ment  for  attainmg  conclusions,  but  is  itself  a  portion  and 
even  a  foreshadowment  of  the  result. 

To  turn  this  abstract  statement  into  a  concrete  one  • 
Nothmg  IS  more  characteristic  of  English  philosophy  than 
the  msistence,  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  thinkers  in  turn 
that  his  system  is  grouoded  on  experience.  However 
they  differ  from  one  another  either  in  their  fundamental 
tenets  or  m  pomts  of  detail,  they  agree  that  pliilosophy 
consists  in  reflexion  on,  or  mterpretation  of,  experience 
ihe  one  common  feature  thi-oughout  the  variations  of 
i-nghsh  philosophy  is  this  insistence  on  experience  as  the 
ultimate  startmg-point  and  basis.  This  constitutes  an 
element  of  agreement  underlying  its  oppositions.     The 
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antagonisms  of  doctrine  reflect  differences  in  methodo- 
logic  standpoint,   and  these   diversities   of  method  are 
differences  of  view  as  to  what  the  foundation  on  ex- 
perience  implies.     The   various   modes    of   inquiry— the 
various  ways  of  setting  about  the  establishment  of  a  body 
of  plulosophic   doctrine— may  accordingly  be  regarded 
as  severally  exhibiting  the  view  the  exponent  takes  as  to 
what    constitutes    the    genuine    experiential    method   in 
philosophy.     And  the  several  results  that  are  reached  are 
each  a  reflex  of  the  character  and  impHcations  of  the 
precise  metliod  that  is  followed.     Briefly,  the  stages  of 
English  pliilosophy  are  steps  in  the  discovery  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  prmciple  that  experience  is  the  basis  and 
ultimate  criterion  of  truth. 

To  trace  tliis  development  from  one  stage  to  another, 
and  to  see  how  at   each  step   the  procedure   becomes 
modified,  while  yet  retaining  its  fundamental  meaning 
and  gradually  enlarging  its  cliaracter,  and  how  the  results 
recij)n)cate  the  method,  will  bo  to  learn  soinetliing  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  method  in  pliilosopliy,  the  way  in 
which  pliilosophic  doctrine  advances  along  with  it,  and 
the  function   of  pliilosophy  in  the  general  progress  of 
Icnowledge.     JMore  particularly,  it  will  enable  us  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  precise  character  of  one  important 
philosopliic  development,  and  may  at  the  same  time  help 
to  suggest  further  inquiry  that  will  yield  fuller  and  larger 
results. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    UNITY    AND    DIFFERENTIATION    OF   KNOWLEDGE 
(PinLOSOPIIY   AND   science) 

The  English  philosophy  in  aU  its  successive  stages 
recognizes  as  its  common  origin  and  source  of  inspiration 
the  new  impulse  to  investigation  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era. 
Of  this  era  the  tyjiical  national  spokesman  is  Francis 
Bacon.  And  here,  at  tlio  outset,  we  arc  met  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  great  English  })hilo8oplier  of  the  modern 
period  is  known  pre-eminently  as  an  exponent  of  method. 
The  Baconian  philosophy  is  indeed  in  common  usage 
synonymous  with  the  Baconian  method.  The  place 
Bacon  occupies  as  the  first  and  re})resentative  English 
philosopher  is  due,  above  all,  to  his  propoundmg  a 
doctrine  of  the  method  of  knowledge  ;  and  his  philosophy 
is  bound  up  with  his  method  of  knowledge  in  such  a  way 
as  to  have  become  inseparable  from  it.  What  then  is 
Bacon's  philosophy  ?  and  in  what  way  is  it  identical  with 
his  doctrine  of  method  ? 

The  Baconian  method,  like  the  Socratic,  is  usually 
taken  as  meaning  primarily  the  inductive  aspect  of 
scientific  inquiry,  and  its  founder  as  concerned  mainly  in 
enforcing  and  expounding  this,  and  sho^ving  its  applica- 
tion in  various  fields  of  knowledge.  But  Bacon's  work 
has  a  much  wider  and  deeper  significance  tlian  that 
which  belongs  to  it  as  an  exposition  either  of  the  essentials 
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or  the  details  of  inductive  procedure  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  His  philosophic  writings  are  a 
sustained  and  elaborate  expression,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  unity  of  all  human  knowledge,  and  on  the  other,  of 
the  need  of  an  ever  renewed  and  revised  appeal  to  ex- 
perience as  its  one  ultimate  source.  The  beginning  anew 
from  experience,  and  the  interpenetration  of  suggestions 
from  the  most  widely  sundered  spheres  of  inquiry — these 
are  the  first  principles  of  Bacon's  philosophy.  His  '  new 
method  '  Ls  the  means  for  securing  to  knowledge  the 
character  of  truth  to  experience,  marked  by  the  soUdarity 
attaching  to  a  connected  whole. 

Bacon's  expressly  declared  task  is  the  renovation  of 
science.  He  will  call  men  to  the  founding  of  a  new  and 
compact  fabric  of  knowledge,  which  involves  at  once  a 
fresh  and  open  look  at  all  the  realms  of  human  experience 
and  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  work  in 
which  they  severally  engage  as  contributing  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  common  plan — the  upbuilding  of  a  firm  edifice 
where  every  part  fits  into  another  and  adds  to  the  security 
of  the  whole.  To  outline  such  a  scheme  of  science  and 
show  the  means  necessary  for  its  attainment  is  his  own 
share  of  the  work.  His  witings  are  a  series  of  inspirmg 
utterances  in  which  he  expounds  and  illustrates  what  may 
be  called  a  philosophy  of  science.  In  other  words,  the 
aim  of  his  pliilosophy  is  to  exhibit  the  method  of  knowledge 
(in  the  widest  sense  of  both  these  terms),  and  to  initiate 
a  system  of  inquiry  iji  accordance  with  it. 

In  enunciating  the  princi})les  of  a  vast  system  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,  Bacon  is  himself  inspired  by  the  thought  that 
the  purpose  of  the  whole  undertaking  is— to  serve  the 
needs  and  improve  the  condition  of  mankind.  Know- 
ledge, he  reiterates,  is  the  great  instrument  for  the 
upliftuig   and  advancement  of  man,   since  this  can  be 
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effected  only  by  recognizing  the  inevitable  conditions  of 
existence  and  understanding  the  means  of  using  them 
in  the  interest  of  human  aspirations.  Thus  knowledge 
and  power  are  coincident  :  truth  and  utility  go  hand-in- 
hand.  ^  It  is  in  his  design  of  promoting  the  acquisition 
and  apphcation  of  knowledge  *  to  the  benefit  and  use  of 
men  '  that  we  find  the  whole  spirit  and  motive  of  Bacon's 
philosophy,  as  also  the  key  to  its  main  principles  and  even 
to  many  of  its  details. 

The  conception  of  knowledge  that  has  inspired  English 
philosophy  from  the  outset  is  thus  intrinsically  practical. 
It  would  be  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  to  trace  the  influence 
or  the  recurrence  in  the  Avorlc  of  subsequent  English 
philosophers  of  Bacon's  teaching  as  to  the  essentially 
practical  nature  of  the  aims  and  jn'ocesscs  of  knowledge.^ 
The  worth  and  dignity  of  science,  in  the  view  of  Bacon 
and  his  successors,  consists  in  its  being  in  the  highest  sense 
useful,  in  its  serving  the  great  purpose  of  enabling  the 
fulfilment  of  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  mankind. 
The  whole  trend  of  English  philosoi)hy  is  in  this  direction. 
Its  earnestness,  its  fniitfulness,  its  very  hesitancies  and 
self-limitations  can  be  understood  only  in  view  of  this 
practical  tendency.  What  concerns  us  here  is  that  at 
the  very  out.set  of  English  philosoj)liy  it  is  this  spirit  that 
determmes  its  characteristic  attitude  and  method.  The 
experiential  character  f»f  all  living  or  efficient  know- 
ledge ;  the  interdependence  and  interaction  of  different 

^  "Man,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature,  does  and  under- 
stands just  so  much  as  ho  may  have  discerned  concerning  the  order  of 
nature  by  observation  and  reflexion  :  his  knowledge  and  his  power 
extend  no  furtlicr  "  {Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorism  1).  **  Human 
knowledge  and  human  power  coincide  ;  because  ignorance  of  the  cause 
hinders  production  of  the  effect.  For  nature  is  not  conquered  save  by 
obedience  :  and  what  in  contemplation  stands  as  a  cause,  the  same  in 
operation  stands  as  a  rule  or  direction  "  (aphorism  3).  Cf.  129 ; 
bk.  ii,  aphorisms  1-4). 

^  Something  is  done  towards  this  in  Chapter  VI 11. 
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spheres  of  investigation  ;  the  conception  of  philosophy  as 
essentially  the  basis  and  system  of  the  special  sciences — 
all  these  principles  of  Bacon's  philosophy  are  the  outcome 
or  the  expression  of  the  inherent  apj^Ucability  of  genuine 
knowledge.  That  Imowledge  is  one  in  its  motive  or 
purpose  and  that  it  is  one  in  its  source  or  nature  are 
facts  that  are  inseparable. 

Bacon's  pliilosophy,  then,  is  primarily  a  plea  for  the 
^unity    of    human    knowledge — as    the    condition    and 
guarantee  of  its  efficiency.     What  he  desiderates  in  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  is  a  recognized  and  understood 
connexion    between    its    different    branches.      Here    are 
avowed   '  knowledges,'  he  says   in   cflect,  but  where  is 
knowledge  ?  where  is  science  as  a  whole  1     Only  when  the 
sciences  cease  from  isolaticm  and  appreciate  their  points 
of  contact  can  there  be  a  living  body  of  knowledge.     Their 
efficiency  depends  on  the  possibility  of  amending  and 
supplementing  each  by  each,  on  each  gettmg  from  and 
giving   to   the   others   vital   suggestions   and   means   of 
corroboration  or  correction.     '  Knowledge  is  power  '  ;  but 
the  power  resides  in  intelligent  union  and  serviceable 
co-operation. 

Bacon  begins  his  philosophy,  therefore,  with  a  review 
of  knowledge— a  survey  of  the  sciences  undertaken  with 
^  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  connexions,  their  deficiencies 
so  long  as  they  reniahi  apart,  and  their  possibilities  when 
taken  together  as  forming  a  whole  or  system.  The  first 
part  of  liis  task,  that  is,  is  to  outUne  a  scheme  of  know- 
ledge and  describe  its  main  features,  both  negative  and 
positive,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts  ;  while  the 
second  is  to  depict  in  detail  its  modes  of  procedure.^    His 

1  The  former  is  the  theme  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  its 
amplified  translation,  the  De  Angmeniis  ;  the  lattor  of  the  Novum 
Organum. 
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ffhilosophy  in  thus  in  general  an  attempt  to  Rupply  a  basis 
or  an  entire  system  of  knowledge,  and  to  indicate  the 
place  its  various  members  must  occupy  and  the  func- 
tion they  must  exercise  to  give  strength  and  unity 
to  the  whole.  As  Kuno  Fischer  happily  puts  it, 
"  Bacon  wished  to  awaken  life  in  science.  Hence,  above 
all,  he  had  to  fashion  a  body  capable  of  life  ;  that 
is  to  say,  an  organization  in  which  no  part  should  be 
wanting,  and  all  the  parts  of  which  should  be  properly 
connected."^ 

Bacon's  method  in  its  widest  significance  means  the 
principles  by  which  he  conceives  the  unity  and  consequent 
vitality  of  science  to  be  attainable.  H  the  sciences  are  to 
be  unified  and  liuman  knowledge  organized  into  an 
efhcient  system,  it  must  be  according  to  a  definite  plan 
and  method  of  procedure.  The  means — stated  in  the 
most  comprehensive  form — whereby  such  a  body  of 
knowledge  can  be  secured  consist,  in  Bacon's  view,  (1)  in 
proceeding  always  step  by  step  from  one  truth  or  from 
one  sphere  to  another,  making  sure  of  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  (2)  at  the  same  lime  in  making  use 
of  every  suggestion  that  may  serve  as  an  intermedium 
between  different  facts  or  sets  of  facts.  These  are  the 
two  forms  or  aspects  of  the  appeal  to  experience  as  the 
common  and  only  source  of  human  knowledge.  The  first 
uivolves  that  at  each  step  we  set  aside  preconceived 
notions  and  found  securely  on  experience  ;  the  second  that 
we  make  each  portion  of  knowledge  a  clue  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  advancement  of  others.  As  we  shall  see  in  the 
next  chapter,^  these  are  the  two  aspects  of  Bacon's  so- 
called  inductive  method  of  science.  But  they  are  not 
only  the  principles  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge 

*  K.  Fischer's  Francis  Bacon,  English  translation,  p.  230. 
2  C/.  pp.  23-5,  30-1. 
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in  the  various  spheres  of  inquiry  taken  separately,  they 
are  also  the  means  of  coimecting  the  several  parts  of 
knowledge  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 

Bacon  compares  the  several  sciences  to  the  branches  of 
a  tree  which  issue  from  a  common  stem.     They  are  all 
portions   or   divisions   of    '  one  universal  science,'   from 
which  they  have  been  gradually  differentiated.     And  just 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree  derive  their  strength  from  their 
union  with  the  parental  stock,  so  the  vitality  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge  depends  on  its  being  in  intimate 
union  with  the  whole.^     No  science.  Bacon  maintains, 
can  be  '  operative  '  or  effective  except  through  reference 
to  the  general  scheme  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  the  sciences,  since   ])articular  studies  are  apt  to  be 
unstable  and  unprofitable  unless  they  are  grounded  in 
universality.     *'  An  error,"  he  says,  which  impedes  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  "  is  that  after  the  distribution 
of   particular  arts   and  sciences,   men  have  abandoned 
universality   or   philosojMa    pritm ;  which   cannot   but 
cease   and  stop   all   progression.     For   no   perfect   dis- 
covery can  be  made   upon   a   flat  or  level  :   neither  is 
it    possible   to    discover   the    more   remote   and   deeper 
parts    of    any    science,    if    you    stand    but    upon    the 
level  of  the  same  science,  and  ascend  not  to  a  higher 

science."^ 

This  '  original  or  universal  philosophy,'  which  is  the 
'  common  parent '  of  the  special  sciences.  Bacon  desig- 

i  Admncement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  cliap.  v,  §  2.  This  inetaphor, 
expressive  of  the  unity  of  the  sciences  and  the  necessity  for  subordinat- 
ing  their  particularity  to  some  kind  of  universaUty,  reciu^  m  Descartes 
and  Comte  ^ith  the  same  significance.  "  The  whole  of  philosophy  is 
like  a  tree,  of  which  the  roots  are  metaphysics,  the  trunk  is  physics,  and 
the  branches  which  grow  out  of  this  trunk  are  all  the  other  sciences 
(Descartes,  Principia  Philosophic^,  Preface)  The  sciences  are  not 
radically  separate,  but  all  branches  from  the  same  trunk  (Ck)mte, 
Positive  Philosophy,  trans.  Martineau,  Introduction,  chap.  i). 

2  Ibid,,  bk.  i,  chap,  v,  §  5  ;  of.  bk.  ii,  Preface,  §  8. 
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nates  primary  philosophy  (philosophia  prirna).^  It  is  not 
one  among  the  other  sciences ;  for  it  is  distinguished  from 
them  by  its  scope  rather  than  its  subject-matter,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  main  principles  of  all  sciences,^  and 
representing  rather  the  common  path  of  knowledge  before 
its  partition  mto  separate  subjects.  The  content  of  this 
general  philosophy  (or  general  science,  for  Bacon  uses 
'  science  '  and  *  philosophy  '  almost  synonymously)  con- 
sists, he  says,  of  such  principles  and  conceptions  as  do  not 
fall  withm  the  compass  of  any  of  the  special  sciences,  but 
are  common  to  them  all,  and  are  therefore  of  a  higher 
or  more  comprehensive  nature  than  those  belongmg 
especially  to  one  particular  sphere.^  These  *  common 
axioms  '  are  significant  of  the  unity  and  interdependence 
of  the  sciences,  and  constitute  an  important  factor  in  their 
progress. 

Bacon  supports  this  general  statement  by  exemplifying 
the  common  principles  of  knowledge  and  indicating  how 
they  may  operate  in  the  interconnexion  and  mutual 
advancement  of  the  sciences.  This  forms,  indeed,  the 
chief  part  of  his  own  material  (as  distinct  from  formal  or 
methodological)  contribution  to  the  unification  of  know- 
ledge. Throughout  liis  wTitings  there  constantly  occur— 
distmct  from,  though  thoroughly  interwoven  with  and 
illustrative  of,  his  deHneation  of  method— observations 
and  principles  calculated  to  throw  light  from  one  sphere 
of  knowledge  on  another.  Just  as,  when  urguig  the  use 
of  experiment  in  scientific  inquiry,  he  insists  on  the  need 
of  *  light-bringing  '  before  *  fruit-bearing  '  experiments,'* 

^  Bacon  himself  translates  *  primitive  or  summary  '  philosophy— the 
two  words  referring  to  its  double  character  of  preceding  the  particular 
sciences  as  their  origin,  and  resuming  them  as  their  goal. 

^  De  AugmentiSy  bk.  iii,  chap.  i. 

3  AdvanceTnerU  of  Learning,  ii,  v,  §  2  ;  De  Augmenlis,  iii,  i. 

*  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorisms  70,  99,  121. 
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80  too,  in  the  same  wide  spirit,  he  is  ever  seeking  to  catch 
gleams  which  may  shed  light  on  the  most  various  pro- 
vinces of  knowledge.  He  notes,  for  example,  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  mathematical  axioms  about  equalities  with 
the  rules  of  the  logical  syllogism  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  the  administration  of  justice  on  the  other.  He  points 
-  out  correspondences  between  principles  of  physics  and 
politics,  of  music  and  rhetoric,  of  organic  and  inorganic 
nature.^ 

Bacon  thus  finds  the  means  of  realizing  a  community 
of  doctrine  in  the  different  sciences  in  the  principle  of 
analogy.2     Wliile  warning  us  against  the  misuse  of  the 

^  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  chap,  v,  §  3  ;  De  Aiigmentis, 
bk.  iii,  chap,  i  ;  Novum  Organum,  bk.  ii,  aphorism  27.  The  Essays 
also  abound  in  such  *  parallels '  or  *  simihtudes,'  as  Bacon  technically 
^  calls  them.  Cf.  E.  A.  Abbott  {Francis  Bacon :  His  Life  and  Works, 
pp.  446,  447):  "The  ^«.sav«  contain,  compressed  into  the  smallest  com- 
pass, many  of  the  lx;st  sayings  of  the  philosophic  works,  based  on,  and 
occasionally  illustrated  by,  some  of  the  most  fundamental  axioms  of 
Bacon*8  philosophy.  But  their  peculiar  merit  is  that  they  not  only 
imprint  on  the  memory  a  numl>er  of  thoughts  good  in  themselves  and 
abounding  in  practical  use,  but  also  reveal  the  path  by  which  the 
author  arrived  at  them,  and  stimulate  the  reader  to  follow  still  further 
on  that  path  of  analogy  and  to  reach  similar  thoughts  for  himself. 
For  the  basis  of  the  Essays,  as  of  the  philosophical  works,  is  this  funda- 
mental thought,  that  in  sooial  life,  as  in  non -human  nature,  results 
can  only  bo  attained  by  knowing  causes,  and  that  the  processes  of 
human  nature  may  often  1)0  not  only  illustrated,  but  even  ascertained 
and  accompHshed,  by  the  application  of  certain  axioms  common  alike 
to  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  Thus  the  Essay  on  Ambition  is 
based  upon  the  unexpressed  axiom  that  'All  things  move  violently  to 
their  place,  but  easily  in  their  place  *  ;  the  Essay  on  Fortune  has  for 
its  basis  the  notion  that  a  combination  of  many  small  causes  often 
•escapes  notice  :  *  The  way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milken  way  in  the  sky, 
Avhich  is  a  meeting,  or  knot,  of  small  stars,  not  seen  asunder  but  giving 
light  together.  So  are  there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned 
virtues,  or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortunate.' 
Herein  consists  the  pecuhar  fitness  of  the  metaphors  so  richly  strewn 
throughout  the  Essays  :  they  are  often  more  than  illustrations,  they 
are  the  origins  of  the  thought  which  the  author  presents  to  us.'* 

^  Cf.  Kuno  Fischer's  remark  :  "  Fundamental  philosophy,  in  Bacon's 
sense  of  the  word,  is  nothing  but  the  idea  of  analogy  appHed  to  the 
sciences  "  {Francis  Bacon,  Enghsh  trans.,  p.  249). 
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principle  by  the  pursuit  of  all  sorts  of  fanciful  analogies,  he 
insists  that  real  correspondences,  such  as  are  everywhere 
discoverable  in  nature  and  experience,  are  far  from  being 
chance  coincidences  or  merely  superficial  resemblances  ; 
they  signify  fundamental  identity  of  character  and  law 
underlying  nature's  variety.  *'  Tliese  are  not,"  he  says, 
"  only  similitudes,  as  men  of  various  observation  may 
conceive  them  to  be,  but  the  same  footsteps  of  nature 
treading  or  printing  upon  several  subjects  or  matters."^ 
It  is  in  virtue  of  such  correspondences  that  we  are  enabled 
to  unify  knowledge  by  discovering  the  connexions  that 
subsist  between  its  several  provinces,  both  as  regards 
content  and  explanation.  The  detection  of  conformities 
and  relations  is,  in  fact,  a  prime  requisite  of  progress 
alike  in  the  separate  provinces  of  knowledge,  each  for 
itself,  and  in  their  organization  into  a  coherent  system 
of  truth.^ 

The  function  of  philosonliy  then,  in  Bacon's  view,  is 
to  mediate  between  the  suiunces  l)y  making  effective  that 
possibility  of  their  final  unity  which  is  contained  in  their 
community  of  origin  and  coincidence  of  principle,  but 
which  is  apt  to  be  liindered  rather  than  fostered  by  their 
growing  specialization  and  semi-independence.  The  cor- 
relate of  thoroughgoing  particularization  is  ever-deepening 
unification,  and  any  real  and  lasting  progress  is  attamable 
in  the  interpretation  of  nature  and  experience  only  through 
a  comprehensive,  albeit  general,  view  of  the  whole  as  a 
counterpart  of  detailed  investigation  of  the  parts.  An 
insight  into  the  general  bearings  and  relations  of  particular 

^  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  chap,  v,  §  3. 

2  Novum  Organumy  bk.  ii,  aphorism  27.  For  Bacon's  suggestion  of 
tho  still  further  oxtendod  uso  of  analogy  to  unite  the  realms  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  see  Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vi  ; 
chap.  XXV,  §§  1-7 ;  and  c/.  Ellis's  Preface  to  tho  Philosophical  Works, 
p.  64. 
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phenomena  and  their  laws  Bacon  esteems  peculiarly  char-  A 
acteristic  of  the  philosophic  mind,  and  peculiarly  contribu-  ' 
tive  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  And  his  own 
genius  for  analogy  is  a  case  in  point.  Bacon's  conception 
and  use  of  analogy  are,  indeed,  at  once  an  integral  part 
of  his  account  of  the  details  of  scientific  process  and  a 
mark  of  the  wider  import  of  his  method  and  the  essen- 
tially philosophic  character  of  his  work.  For  it  is  by  his 
aptitude  in  detecting  and  suggesting  such  afTmities  that 
he  is  enabled,  in  all  his  writings,  not  only  to  enforce  great 
truths  by  example  and  illustration  drawn  from  every 
sphere,  but  to  scatter  thoughts  fitted  to  stimulate  and 
guide  future  inquiry.  His  pliilosophy  is  thus  intrinsically 
a  seed-field  for  the  sciences,  supplying  pregnant  hints  to 
such  of  them  as  he  finds  '  deficient,'  and  anticipating  those 
that  are  as  yet  only  '  desiderate.' 

There  is  a  further  point  in  Bacon's  conception  of  the  \ 
interconnexion  of  the  sciences.  Not  only  does  he  empha-  | 
size  the  value  of  suggestions  that  may  lead  to  their  closer 
linkage  and  combined  progress  ;  he  asserts  a  more  or  less 
definite  order  of  progression^  apart  from  which  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  much  outcome  from  our  labours.  He/ 
mamtams  that  the  mental  and  moral  sciences  must  be 
rooted  in  and  nourished  by  the  physical  or  natural. 
Indeed  at  times  Bacon  almost  seems  to  identify  '  natural ' 
philosophy — '  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences ' — with  the 
*  primary  '  or  universal  philosophy  which  is  at  once  the 
source  and  the  bond  of  them  all.  A  main  cause  of  barren- 
ness and  want  of  growth  in  the  sciences  is,  he  says,  their 
bemg  severed  from  natural  philosophy  or  physical  science, 
and  allowed  to  take  their  own  course  without  the  life  that 
would  be  imparted  to  them  by  contact  with  it.     "  All 

*  Cf.  Comte's  conception  of  a  *  hierarchy  of  the  sciences '  {Positive 
Philosophy,  Introduction,  chap.  ii). 
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ai-ts  and  sciences,  if  torn  from  this  root,  are  trimmed 
perhaps  and  adapted  to  use,  but  grow  not  much."  Fer- 
tility and  progress  are  impossible  "  unless  the  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  are  applied  to  the  various  sciences 
and  these  in  turn  referred  back  to  it."  ^ 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  to  give  a  wider  interpre- 
tation to  Bacon's  statements.  His  assertion  that  the 
natural  sciences  must  precede  and  support  the  otliers 
does  not  convey  the  full  significance  of  his  conception  . 
that  the  sciences  owe  their  unity  and  hiterdependence  to 
their  being  based  on  common  i)rinciples.  Although  he 
finds  the  seminal  concepts  of  science  in  physics,  he  does 
not  seek  to  dispense  with  a  general  or  inclusive  discipline 
and  make  one  special  science,  as  such,  either  the  source  or 
the  criterion  of  all  the  rest.  He  distinctly  maintains 
that  the  sciences  form  a  system  inasmuch  as  they  are  each 
and  all  but  divergent  portions  of  the  *  main  and  common 
way  '  of  knowledge,  which  logically  precedes  its  differ- 
entiations. What  is  most  characteristic  hi  his  contention 
that  physics  is  the  basal  science  on  wliich  the  others 
must  be  built,  and  that  apart  from  it  such  sciences  as 
logic  and  ethics  and  politics  tend  to  be  superficial  and 
unprogressive,  is — what  characterizes  also,  as  we  shall  see, 

ihis  theory  of  inductive  method — his  perception  of  the  need 
of  proceeding  step  by  step  from  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge to  its  more  advanced  stages,  instead  of  engaging  on 
the  liigher  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower  or  passing  from  the 
one  to  the  other  without  a  proper  uitermcdium. 
^  It  is  true  historically  that  fbo  physical  or  natural 
sciences  attain  a  measure  of  ceruunty  and  solidity  before 
the  mental  and  moral  sciences.  And  what  Bacon'e 
counsels  signify  is  that  tliis  historical  priority  has  a  logical 
foundation,  and  that  its  implications  should  be  kept 
^  Novum  Organuy/i,  bk.  i,  aphorisms  79,  80. 
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steadily  in  view.     That  what  we  call  the  lower  sciences 
are  earUer  differentiated  than  the  higher  from  the  original 
unity  of  philosophy  and  science  is  a  proof  rather  than 
otherwise  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  are  more 
akni  to  the  fundamental  disciphne  itself.     For  it  implies 
that  they  can  remain  indistinguishable  from  it  tiU  a  later 
stage  of  the  process  of  differentiation  is  reached,  and  con- 
tinue to  perform  their  function  in  the  whole,  though  with 
less  individual  vigour  and  independence,  after  the  others 
have  ceased  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  common  or  in- 
differentiated  work  of  all.     But  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
a«  differentiation  proceeds  the  logical  implication  of  the 
historical  order  should  be  a  guiding  prmciple  for  connect- 
mg  and  advancing  the  sciences.     This  impHcation  is,  that 
prmciples  that  are  more  readily  recognized  and  apphed 
under  abstract  or  general  conditions  are  yet  invaluable 
as  a  means  of  explicating  more  concrete  spheres  of  ex- 
perience, from  wliich,  moreover,  they  may  have  been 
originally  though  unwittingly  drawn.     This  accords  with 
Aristotle's  dictum  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  always 
from  cases,  or  aspects  of  fact,  to  wliich  the  apphcation  of 
a  principle  is  in  some  degree  evident,  and  proceed  thence 
to  the  full  significance  of  the  prmciple  itself. i    And  this 
is  a  maxim  of  method  that  Bacon  not  only  accentuates 
in  his  exposition  of  scientific  procedure  but  follows  m  his 
own  thought.     The  fundamental  notions  and  prmciples 
of  the  various  sciences  can,  he  holds,  be  rightly  understood 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  common  origm  in 
general  phUosophy  ;  but  the  diverse  applications  of  these 

1  Arwl.  Post.,  bk.  i,  chap,  ii,  716.  For  the  significance  of  this 
principle  of  method  in  relation  to  particular  inquiries,  as  implying  that 
abstract  conceptions  and  definitions  can  be  comprehended— and 
justifaed— only  through  reference  to  the  concrete  details  in  which  they 
are  embodied,  see  De  Aninia,  bk.  ii,  chap,  ii,  413a ;  Eth.  Nic,  bk.  i. 
chap.  IV,  1095a,  6.  ' 
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common  principles  must  yet  bo  used  as  an  ascending 
series  of  means  for  apprehending  their  true  import. 

There  is  thus  no   uisuperable   difficulty   involved  m 
reconciling  the  place   Bacon  assigns  to  physics  as  the 
rudimental  or  basal  science  with  the  function  he  ascribes 
to  primary  philosophy  as  the  '  one  universal  science '  from 
which  the  others  diverge,  whatever  inadequacies  there 
are  m  the  account  he  gives  of  the  generic  discipline  and 
its  precise  distmction  from  the  special  sciences.^     What 
is  certain  is,  on  the  one  side,  tliat  without  an  aspect  of 
unity  or  community  in  knowledge  which  is  logically  as  well 
as  historically  prior  to  its  differentiation,  it  would  lack 
the  impetus  ever  to  get  sufficiently  advanced  for  origina- 
tion of  the  detailed  work  of  the  sciences,  and  similarly  no 
ulterior  unification  of  their  results  would  be  possible; 
and  on  the  other  side,  that  while  significance  for  life  and 
conduct  is  bound  up  with  relation  to  concrete  experience, 
the  more  abstract  sciences  (like  mathematics  and  physics) 
are  an  indispensable  guide  in  method,  and  even  an  antici- 
pative  suggestion  of  essential  prmciplcs,   for  what  are 
customarily  regarded  as  the  liigher  and  more  distinctively 
philosophical  reaches  of  knowledge. 

One  mam  principle  of  Bacon's  thought  is,  then,  that 
there  is  an  essential  unity  between  the  various  sciences, 

^  It  requires  to  be  noted  that  in  Bacon's  terminology  *  metaphysic  * 
is  distinct  from  philosophia  prima,  and  means  the  higher  and  somewhat 
problematic  portion  or  stage  of  physics.  He  describes  it  as  dealing 
with  constant  (c/.  what  ^lill  afterwards  called  permanent)  as  distinct 
from  variable  causes,  and  also  with  final  causes  or  reasons.  His  account 
of  it  gives  it  the  character  partly  of  physics  in  its  explanatory  aspect 
and  partly  of  philosophical  construction  on  the  basis  of  physics 
{AdvancemeTit  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vii,  §§  2-7  ;  De  Augmenlis, 
bk.  iii,  chap,  iv  ;  cf.  Novum  Organum,  bk.  ii.,  aphorism  9).  In  this 
context  Bacon  likens  the  sciences  to  pyramids,  each  based  on  observa- 
tional and  experimental  inquiries,  rising  gradually  from  the  description 
*  to  the  connexion  of  phenomena,  and  culminating  possibly  in  a 
*  summary  *  law  which  would  unite  and  explain  their  variety.  Hero 
again  unity  and  progression  are  the  characteristic  notions. 
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and  likewise  between  science  and  philosophy — a  unity 
which  is  both  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  differentia-, 
tion.  The  particular  sciences  are  members  of  a  whole, 
or  branches  from  a  common  stem,  and  philosophy  is  not 
80  much  a  separate  discipline  as  itself  the  unity  of  all  the 
sciences.*  The  other  great  factor  in  his  doctrine — which 
we  must  next  consider — is  his  conception  of  the  experi- 
ential method  as  the  method  of  knowledge  generally. 

*  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  this  union  of  philosophy  and 
science  connects  with  the  distinction  between  specifically  positive 
or  definite  knowledge  and  the  intuitions  or  suggestions  which 
initiate  and  direct  it  {cf.  pp.  133,  223  ff.). 
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common  pruiciplcM  raii»t  yot  bo  uaerl  nn  an  aeci-nding 
mrim  of  i        is  for  ai)j)reliciidiiig  their  iiue  import. 

There  is  thus   no   insuperable   difliculty   involved  in 
reconciling  the  place  B.-if^Ti   n^^signs  to  physics  as  the 
nidimental  or  basal  BCicncu  wiui  the  function  he  ascribes 
to  primary  philosophy  as  the  '  one  universal  science  '  from 
which  the  others  diverge,  whatever   hiadequacies  there 
are  m  the  account  he  gives  of  ike  generic  discipUne  and 
its  precise  distuiction  from  the  special  sciences.^     What 
is  certain  is,  on  the  one  side,  that  without  an  aspect  of 
unity  ui  community  in  knowledge  which  is  logically  as  well 
as  liistorically  prior  to  its  diilercntiation,  it  would  lack 
the  impetus  ever  to  get  sufliciently  advanced  for  origina- 
tion of  the  detailed  work  of  the  sciences,  and  similarly  no 
ultni.  I    unification  of  their  results   would   be  possible; 
aiid  .li  the  other  side,  that  wliile  significance  for  life  and 
conduct  is  bound  up  with  relation  to  concrete  experience, 
the  111  >rp  abstract  sciences  (like  mathematics  and  physics) 
Mir  all  iiuiispensable  guide  in  method,  and  even  an  antici- 
paiivc  :bUggestion   of   essential  prmciples,   for  what  are 
customarily  regarded  as  the  liigher  and  more  distmctively 
philosophical  reaches  of  knowledge. 

(jiu    liiaiii  princi])lo  of  Bacon's  thought  is,  then,  that 
there  is  an  essential  unity  between  the  various  sciences, 

1  It  requires  to  bo  noted  that  in  Bacon's  terminology  '  motaphysic  * 
is  distinct  from  philosophia  prima,  and  means  the  higher  and  somewhat 
problematic  portion  or  stage  of  physics.  He  describes  it  as  dcaHng 
with  constant  (c/.  what  Mill  afterwards  called  permanent)  as  distmct 
from  variable  causes,  and  also  with  fmal  causes  or  reasons.  His  account 
of  it  gives  it  the  character  partly  of  physics  in  its  explanatory  aspect 
and  partly  of  philosophical  construction  on  the  basis  of  physics 
{Advancement  of  Learning,  bk.  ii,  chap,  vii,  §§  2-7  ;  De  Augmenlts, 
bk.  iii,  chap,  iv  ;  c/.  Novum  Organum,  bk.  ii.,  aphorism  9).  In  this 
context  Bacon  likens  the  sciences  to  pyramids,  each  based  on  observ^a- 
tionai  and  experimental  inquiries,  rising  gradually  from  the  description 
'  to  the  connexion  of  phenomena,  and  culminating  possibly  in  a 
*  summary  '  law  which  would  unite  and  explain  their  variety.  Hero 
again     nity  and  progression  are  the  characteristic  notions. 
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and  likewise  between  science  and  philosophy — a  unity 
which  is  both  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  diifferentia- 
tion.  The  particular  sciences  are  members  of  a  whole, 
or  branches  from  a  common  stem,  and  philosophy  is  not 
so  much  a  separate  discipline  as  itself  the  unity  of  all  the 
sciences.*  The  other  great  factor  in  his  doctrine — ^which 
we  must  next  consider — is  his  conception  of  the  experi- 
ential method  as  the  method  of  knowledge  generally. 

»  We  shall  see  in  tho  sequel  how  this  union  of  philosophy  and 
science  connects  with  the  distinction  between  specifically  positive 
or  definite  knowledge  and  the  intuitions  or  suggestions  which 
initiate  and  direct  it  (c/.  pp.  133,  223  f).). 
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THE   TWOFOLD   ASPECT   OF   METHOD 
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e;n  of  Bacon's  pliilosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to 

eliui  late  the  means  requisite  for  forming  a  systematic 
^  '  uy  <  f  Ivis  .wlt'dge  which  may  be  gradually  augmented  by 
till  lit  tiiiiiiuiit  of  further  results  in  the  various  spheres, 
iiiiii  ul><>  inodifirM]  through  the  relation  of  these  to  con- 
rlu>ioiH  alit  a  iy  established.  The  first  requisite  is  that 
iKi  .^t\..iai  branches  of  inquiry  be  recognized  as  only 
(iiir*  rontiatofi  members  of  a  common  stem,  and  as  having 
lilies  that  bind  them  inseparably  to  one  another  and  the 
will  li ,  so  that  any  severance  of  them  can  be  wrought  only 
In  the  dr'triment  of  each  and  all.  But  in  Bacon's  view 
tilt  M  iriii  IS  form  a  system  or  unity  not  only  as  having  a 
( isnuiinii  origin  cUai  delhiite  Unes  of  connexion  ;  they  are 
uiu  ii>n  ill  respect  of  the  fundamental  features  of  their 
nietii(Hi  or  logical  procedure,  and  as  all  alike  having  their 
uitiiii  iti*  riterion  in  the  common  ground  of  experience. 
TiiLs  liulli  is  indeed  tiic  complement  of  the  other.  The 
concrete  unity  of  knowledge  and  its  common  experiential 
iiK'thf.  1  ue  aspects  of  a  single  principle.  And  Bacon's 
a6:>triiou  of  this  complementary  truth  is  equally  charac- 
teristie  nf  ]ii>  philosophy.  Even  if  we  take  the  Baconian 
philosophy  as  primarily  an  exposition  of  inductive  process, 
it  is  stiii  ti  ic  that  Bacon's  method  gets  its  whole  char- 
acter fr< an  his  concoiving  of  induction — and  induction  as 
he  specilically  expounds  it — as  the  metlwd  of  experience. 
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Both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  details  his  doctrine  of  method 
owes  its  immediate  impulse  to  his  zeal  for  that  '  closeness 
to  fact '  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  an  experiential 
philosophy.  The  trend  of  his  counsels  is  always  towards 
the  renouncement  of  prepossessions  and  the  reinvestiga- 
tion of  evidences — a  return  to  experience.  But  uiuit 
this  implies  is,  that  in  fact  Bacon's  teaching  is  quite 
inadequately  characterized  by  describing  it  as  an  initia- 
tion or  a  resuscitation  of  inductive  procedure.  It  has  at 
once  a  wider  and  a  narrower  character  than  this. 

What  Bacon  finds  predominant  in  the  method  of  his 
predecessors  is  not  so  much  a  failure  to  recognize  that  the 
source  of  knowledge  is  experience,  and  its  starting-point 
the  study  of  concrete  facts,  but  that  they  pass  too  hastily 
to  generalities.  Granted  that  they  begin  from  particular 
experiences,  they  proceed  at  once  to  generalizations 
which  are  at  best  merely  first  approximations  to  truth, 
but  which  they  forthwith  treat  as  not  only  true  but 
axiomatic,  and  appeal  to  with  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Rup])ort  of  all  their  subsequent  conclusions.  It  is  this 
tendency  towards  setting  up  (or  laying  down)  principles 
without  sufficient  care  to  see  that  they  are  well  founded 
that  distinguishes  a  conceptual  from  a  properly  inductive 
method.  The  conceptual  method  is  never  wholly  syllo- 
gistic or  deductive ;  but  it  fails  of  being  truly  experiential 
through  resting  in  insufficiently  established  principles, 
and  using  such  abstract  and  uncritical  generalizations  as 
the  premisses  for  constructive  arguments.  In  opposition 
to  this  abstract  procedure  Bacon  urges  the  need  ui  ad- 
vancing step  by  step,  constantly  testing  our  principles  by 
scrutinizing  their  application  in  the  concrete.  On!}-  from 
generalizations  that  are  carefully  and  methodically 
formed  in  accordance  with  definite  rules  can  there  be  such 
effective  inference  as  will  really  indicate  fact  and  aid  dis- 
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covory  ;  and  only  by  such  methodical  procedure  can  our 
generalizations,  in  turn,  bo  effectively  tested.     **  There 
are  and  can  be,"  he  says,  "  only  two  ways  for  the  investi- 
gation and  discovery  of  truth.     The  one  leaps  from  the 
senses  and  particulars  to  the  most  general  axioms,  and 
froiii  these  principles  and  their  infallible  truth  determines 
iiitt  11;  ediate  axioms.     This  is  the  way  now  in  use.     The 
other  constructs  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars  by 
ascending  continuously  and  gradually,  so  as  to  reach  the 
I   most  general  propositions  last  of  all.     This  is  the  true 
I  way,  but  as  yet  untried."^     **Both  ways,"  he  proceeds, 
i  **  begin  from  the  senses  and  particulars  and  arrive  at  the 
*  most  general    propositions  :  but  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
:  ence  between  them.     The  former  only  touches  cursorily 
'on    experience  and   particulars,   wliile  the  latter   treats 
Ithem  in  a  methodical  manner  ;  the  one  lays  down  from 
the  very  beginning  generahties  which  are  abstract  and 

useless,  while  the  other  rises  step  by  step  to  universal 
trutlis."2 

From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  what  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy claims  to  enunciate  is  not  so  much  simply  the 
inductive  method  as  the  proper  method  of  mduction.  In 
other  words,  it  is  in  the  details  of  inductive  procedure 
rather  than  its  general  character  that  we  find  what  is 
peculiarly  Baconian  in  the  method  he  propounds. 
*' Bacon's  method,"  G.  H.  Lewes  remarks,  "was  not  a 
vague  formula,  but  a  system  of  specific  rules.  He  did  not 
content  himself  with  telling  men  to  make  observations 
and  experiments  :  he  told  them  how  observations  and^ 
experiments  ought  to  be  made.  He  did  not  content  iiim-" 
self  with  stating  the  proper  method  of  investigation  to  be 
that  of  induction  founded  upon  facts  ;  he  distinguished 

^  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorism  19. 
2  Aphorism  22 ;  c/.  104,  125. 
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proper  from   improper  inductions — the   *  interrogation  ' 
from  the  *  anticipation  *  of  nature."^ 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth.  The  inductive 
method  is  itself  only  part  of  a  larger  process  and  outlook 
which  constitute  the  deeper  import  of  Bacon's  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  pliilosophy.^  His  impatience 
of  precipitate  generalities  and  premature  deductions,  even 
his  onslaught  on  the  whole  scheme  of  syllogism  and 
scholastic  logic,  are  but  features  in  liis  vast  design  of 
founding  a  philosophy  that  shall  be  distinctively  a  "phih- 
80})hy  of  experience.  The  hasty  generalizations  which 
have  been  made  the  starting-point  for  deductive  infer- 
ences are  preconceptions  obstructing  full  and  free  inquiry 
into  the  experiential  sources  of  knowledge.  This  accep- 
tance of  insufficiently  established  conclusions  underlies 
the  appeal  to  tradition  and  authority  in  all  its  forms  ;  and 
is  the  chief  occasion  of  that  neglect  of  constant  reference 
to  experience  characteristic  of  any  system  of  doctrine 
that  has  come  to  substitute  words  for  thoughts  and 
thoughts  for  things.  The  habit  of  relying  on  prior  con- 
ceptions to  the  neglect  of  fresh  research  Bacon  calls  the 

*  anticipation '  of  nature ;  which  is  the  same  as  disdain, 
or  at  least  disregard,  of  experience,  and  is  opposed  \o  the 

*  interrogation  '  or  '  interpretation  '  of  nature  impUed  in 
an  exhaustive  method  and  the  unbiassed  quest  of  know- 
ledge.^ A  patient  and  thorough  investigation  of  nature 
— an  open-minded  survey  of  experience — this  is  the  design 
of  Bacon's  '  new  instrument.'     And  its  initial  principle, 

^  History  of  Philosophy,  2nd  series,  pt.  i,  chap.  iv. 

2  Cf.  the  continuation  of  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Lewes : 
"  Bacon's  method  may  be  said  to  have  two  parts  :  the  one,  that  precise 
system  of  rules  just  spoken  of  ;  the  other,  that  wise  and  pre-eminently 
scientific  spirit  which  breathes  through  his  works.  ...  It  is  this,  more 
than  his  rules,  which  reveals  to  us  the  magnificence  and  profundity  of 
his  views." 

3  Novum  Organumy  bk.  i,  aphorism  26. 
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accordingly,  is  the  renunciation  of  all  prejudices  and  pre- 
conceived opinions— ic/o/o  (as  Bacon  calls  tliem),  that  is, 
appearances  or  apparent  truths— first  apprehensions 
which,  instead  of  being  subjected  to  careful  scrutiny,  are 
turned  straightway  into  axiomatic  principles  or  necessary 
truths  and  govern  all  subsequent  thought. 

Bacon's  disquisition  on  'idola,'  or  *  phantasms,'^  as  the 
great  hindrances  to  tnith,  is  thus  a  fit  and  natural  pre- 
liminary to  his  account  of  the  details  of  scientific  method. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  negative  or  critical  introduction 
to  his  own  positive  exposition  which  follows  ;2  and  it 
partakes,  both  in  general  and  particular  nature,  of  the 
characters  that  distmguish  the  constructive  portion  of  his 
work.  The  whole  discussion  of  *  phantasms  '  is  a  por- 
trayal of  erroneous  method,  designed  to  show  how  7wt  to 
proceed  in  order  to  attain  tmtli.  Those  appearances 
hindering  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  the  equiva- 
lents or  expressions  of  the  precipitate  conclusions  wliich 
mark  a  defective  method.  In  one  aspect  this  signifies  that 
such  inadequate  conclusions  are  incomplete  inductions 
due  to  the  want  of  definite  ndes  for  the  investigation  of 
phenomena.  Bacon  accordingly  contrasts  the  method  or 
lack  of  method  that  has  serv^ed  as  a  *  bulwark  and  fortress  ' 
for  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  past  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  procedure  he  is  about  to  delineate.  He 
animadverts  upon  the  practice  of  resting  in  a  few  ill- 
arranged  and  superficially  examined  instances,  takmg 
these  as  proofs  ratlier  than  indications  of  a  general  law, 

1  Nomm  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorism  38  ff ;  De  Augmentis,  bk.  v, 
chap.  IV.  The  same  subject  is  treated  in  another  form  in  Advancement  oj 
Learning,  bk.  i,  chaps,  iv  and  v.  ;  De  Augmentis,  bk.  i.  The  substantial 
identity  of  treatment  in  these  and  others  of  Bacon's  works  is  noted  by 
Spedding,  Bacon's  Philosophical  Works,  pp.  113-7. 

2  Bacon  himself  says  (aphorism  40) :  "  The  subject  of  phantasms  (or 
anticipations)  stands  to  the  interpretation  of  nature  as  that  of  fallacies 
does  to  ordinary  logic." 
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and  estimating  other  instances  according  to  their  con- 
formity with  the  principle  thus  laid  down  ;  of  trusting 
unduly  to  observation  to  the  omission  of  experiment,  and 
to  simple  enumeration  in  disregard  of  contrary  instances  ; 
and  of  rendering  futile  such  experiments  as  are  under- 
taken, tlirough  random  and  inept  labour  and  haste  to  the 
practical  apphcation  ;  conjoined  with  a  rehance  on  deduc- 
tive arguments  and  the  complete  absence  of  systematic 
records  of  observations  and  experiments.  The  remedy 
for  all  which  lies  in  cautious  and  graded  proofs  and  regu- 
lated inquiries— above  all,  in  combmed  and  organized 
effort.^  "  Let  men  cease  to  wonder,"  he  says,  ''  if  the 
course  of  knowledge  is  not  accomplished,  when  they  have 
quite  strayed  from  the  path  ;  either  quitting  and  deserting 
experience  altogether  or  getting  entangled  and  wandering 
about  in  it  as  in  a  labyrinth ;  whereas  a  determinate  and 
orderly  method  would  lead  by  a  sure  path  through  the 
woods  of  experience  to  the  open  ground  of  principles."^ 

But  a  true  method  of  induction  and  the  organization  of 
science  are  for  Bacon  synonymous  with  a  scheme  of 
genuinely  experiential  inquiry.  The  false  method, 
which  puts  inadequate  induction  and  elaborate  deductive 
reasoning  m  the  place  of  exhaustive  research,  is  a  symbol 
of  infideUty  to  experience  and  the  elevation  of  abstract 
thought  above  fact  in  the  quest  for  truth.  Regarded  in 
this  light  Bacon's  doctrine  of  idola  is  a  critique  of  know- 
ledge, ^  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  removal  of  all  that 

*  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorisms  69,  70,  81-3,  98-106. 

^  Aphorism  82. 

^  C/.  Ho ff ding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  English  translation, 
vol.  i,  p.  197  :  "  Bacon's  doctrine  of  '  idols  '  is  a  piece  of  criticaP 
philosophy— an  attempt  to  distinguish  between  that  which  belongs  to 
the  subjective  nature  of  knowledge  and  that  which  belongs  to  the 
universe."— With  Bacon's  aim  and  its  execution  should  be  compared 
those  of  Descartes's  Discourse  on  Method  and  Spinoza's  fragmentar/ 
treatise  De  Intellectus  Emendatione. 
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depends  only  on  the  individual  or  the  generic  nature  of 
i  diflorent  thinkers,  on  tiio  tyraiuiy  of  language  or  the 
cnrrpTiPv  of  theories.  He  stigmatizes  undue  propensity 
to  relate  or  to  distinguish,  to  specialize  or  to  systematize  ; 
the  proneness  to  be  ruled  by  ideas  or  by  feelings,  by 
associations  and  circumstances,  the  authority  of  tradi- 
;tions  or  the  attractions  of  novelty ;  in  general,  the 
^dverse  influence  that  personal  idiosyncrasies  and  cus- 
tomary opinions  exert  on  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
JHis  hopes  for  the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  truth  rest  in 
the  prospect  of  arousing  a  widespread  disposition  to  abjure 
assumptions  and  prepossessions,  and  to  learn  afresh.^  As 
he  puts  it  in  a  concluding  paragraph  on  the  idola  :  "  And 
MOW  I  have  spoken  of  each  land  of  phantasm  and  its 
accompaniments  :  all  of  which  must  be  renounced  and 
discarded  with  fixed  and  solemn  resolve,  and  the  mind 
wholly  freed  and  cleansed  from  them  ;  since  there  is  no 
oiiid  Liitrance  to  the  kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  in 
knowledge,  than  to  the  kmgdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one 
may  not  enter  save  in  the  character  and  spirit  of  a  child. "^ 
The  details  of  Bacon's  formulation  of  scientific  method 
are  his  conception  of  the  embodiment  and  application  of 
the  prmciples  thus  presented.  As  already  noted,  the 
main  features  of  his  philosophy  get  expression  in  the  par- 
ticular as  well  as  in  the  general  nature  of  the  procedure 
he  outlines.  Thus,  his  conception  of  '  forms  '  as  the  *  laws 
of  action  '  of  phenomena,  instead  of  the  occult  essences  of 
scholastic  doctrine,  is  expressive  both  of  the  experiential 
and  the  practical  character  of  liis  philosophy.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  causal  laws  which  govern  the  production 
of  phenomena  is,  he  says,  the  foundation  both  of  know- 

^  Of.  Descartes's principle :  "That  in  order  to  seek  truth  it  is  neces- 
sary once  in  the  course  of  one's  hfe  to  doubt  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
things  "  [Princ.  Philoaophice,  pt.  i,  princ.  1). 

^  Novum  Organunit  bk.  i,  aphorism  08. 
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ledge  and  practice.  Since  knowledge  and  power  coincide, 
what  alone  are  knowable  or  worth  knowing  in  nature  or 
experience  are  the  concrete  conditions  whereby  human 
purposes  may  be  achieved  and  human  progress  furthered.^ 
And  his  rules  for  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  these 
forms  or  iJiws  arc  likewise  conceived  as  the  appropriate 
means  for  acquiruig  a  body  of  knowledge  that  shall  be 
fitted  to  apply  the  facts  of  experience  to  the  needs  of  prac- 
tical life.  The  specifically  new  or  differentiating  features 
of  the  process  as  he  describes  it  are,  according  to  his  own 
view,  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  hitherto  neglected 
negative  or  contradictory  instances,  and  its  provision  for 
the  extensive  use  of  experiment.  And  these  together  form 
the  means  of  making  the  investigation  of  experience  both 
genuine  and  exhaustive  ;  the  former  providing  for  a  critical 
survey  in  place  of  any  mere  enumeration  of  details,  and 
the  latter  enabling  the  examination  of  phenomena  under 
the  most  varied  conditions. 

Bacon's  method  therefore,  in  its  full  significance,  is  the 
expression  of  an  unremitting  appeal  to  experience — and 
from  parts  or  aspects  of  experience  to  its  total  or  concrete 
content.  That  renovation  of  science  which  he  contem- 
plates is  to  be  effected  by  a  return  to  experience  and  a 
new  devotion  to  particular  facts  ;  the  trustworthiness  of 
its  discoveries  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  linkage  of  its 
various  portions  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  survey  ; 
and  its  practical  applicabifity  is  to  be  secured  by  its  being 
grounded  firmly  m  a  wide  and  varied  experience,  and 
directed  to  the  study  not  merely  of  the  formal  or  general 
characters  of  tilings,  but  of  the  concrete  conditions  govern- 
ing the  production  of  specific  results.     In  a  word,  Bacon's 

^  *'  Theoretical  maxims  and  practical  directions  come  to  the  same 
thing  :  what  is  most  useful  for  practice  is  at  the  same  time  what  is 
most  true  for  knowledge  "  {Novum  Organum,  bk.  ii,  aphorism  4). 
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doctrine  of  science  and  its  processes  owes  its  character  to 
iiis  purpose  of  formulating  tlio  method  distinctive  of  a 
philosophy  of  experience. 

i>  It  while  Bacon  is  thus  bent  on  instituting  an  adequate 
irit'tii.xi  for  the  interpretation  of  experience,  his  very  zeal 
t   r  11.  thoroughness  and  eiliciency  makes  his  method  one- 
sided and  therefore  incomplete.     It  tends  to  elimmate 
from  the  quest  for  knowledge  processes  without  which  no 
interpretation  of  experience  would  be  possible.     Bacon 
arraigns  prejudice  or  prejudgment  m  all  its  forms,  shows 
its  varied  nature  and  subtle  influences,  and  determines 
the  means  of  guardmg  against  it.     But  he  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  necessity  underlying  it,  which  lends  it  a 
certain  meaning  and  shows  that  it  is  the  misuse  of  a 
proper  insti-ument.     For  he  fails  to  dillerentiate  it  suffi- 
ciently   from   the   imaghiative   conceptions   or   inchoate 
suc^u'f'stions  which  perform  an  essential  function  in  the 
acquisition  of  Imowledge,  and  on  which  science  depends 
11  t  '  >nly  ii>r  its  beginning  but  at  every  step  of  its  progress. 
lie  urges  (as  it  has  been  put)  "attention,  still  attention, 
and  ever  repeated  attention,  to  nature,  to  fact,  to  observa- 
tion, to  experiment ";  but  he  does  not  recognize  that  the 
counterpart  of  this  is  those  very  suppositions  and  iniagm- 
ings  which  liis  method  would  abolish  as  alien  to  experi- 
ential inquiry.     Not  that  Bacon  puts  no  stress,  in  his  de- 
lineation of  scientific  method,  on  the  use  of  hyi)otheses  or 
provisional  conceptions.     On  the  contrary,  they  occupy 
an  important,  though  subordinate,  [)lace  hi  the  procedure. 
They  are  invaluable  as  a  means  of  marshaUing  facts  and 
iMi-^esting  experiments.     Such  hypothetical  explanations 
or  preparative  notions  Bacon  recognizes  in  Ids  '  permission 
to  the  mmd  '  of  an  *  inchoate  inteqjretation  '  or  *  first 
vintage  '  of  the  subject  under  investigation. ^     And  these 
1  Novum  Oryanum,  bk.  ii,  aphorism  20. 
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hyi)othese8  are  to  be  first  suggested  and  then  verified  by 
recourse  to  '  prerogative  instances  '  of  one  kind  or  another 
which  are  peculiarly  suited  to  mdicate  or  to  test  them. 
Moreover,  he  emphasizes,  as  we  saw,  the  value  of  analogies 
as  suggesting  kinship  between  facts.   But  what  Bacon  does 
not  recognize  is  that  all  science  is  constructed  out  of  just 
such  prenotions  and  conjectural  explanations,  and  that 
these  are  as  indispensable  as  observation  and  experiment 
themselves ;  that  without  them,  indeed,  we  should  have  no 
inducement  to  observe  and  no  clue  wherebv  to  experimeiit 
It  IS  chiefly  in  his  remarks  on  experiment  that  we  find 
Bacon's  genuine,  if  very  incomplete,  appreciation  of  this 
aspect  of  scientific  process.     He  says  in  one  passage  : 
*'  Pure  experience  (experientia  mera )--which,  if  it  presents 
itself,  is-  named  chance  ;  if  it  is  sought,  experiment— is  a 
mere  groping  like  that  of  men  who  at  night  try  all  means 
of  hitting  on  the  right  road,  when  it  would  be  much  better 
to  wait  for  day,  or  to  kindle  a  light  before  proceeding. 
But  the  true  order  of  experience  first  kindles  a  light  and 
then  shows  the  way  by  means  of  it  ;  beginning  from  ex- 
perience that  is  arranged  and  assimilated,  not  chaotic  or 
vague  ;  deriving  principles  therefrom,  and  from  principles 
thus  established,  new  experiments."^    But  what  is  true  of 
experiment  is  true  of  the  method  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
It  has  always  the  double  character  of  suggestion  and  veri- 
fication, or  idea  and  fact.    And  it  is  this  truth  that  Bacon's 
theory  of  method  tends  to  overlook  or  to  minimize. 
The  conception  of  scientific  procedure  which  Bacon's 

*  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorism  82.  Cf.  the  distinction  already 
referred  to  (p.  14)  between  Might-bringing'  and  'fruit-bearing' 
experiments— i.e.,  those  adapted  respectively  to  the  discovery  and  the 
apphcation  of  axioms  or  general  principles.  Also  Advancement  of 
Learning  bk.  n,  chap,  vii,  §  1  :  "  All  true  and  fruitful  natural 
philosophy  hath  a  double  scale  or  ladder,  ascendent  and  descendent, 
ascendmg  from  experiments  to  the  invention  of  causes,  and  descending 
from  causes  to  the  invention  of  new  experiments." 
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delineation  mainly  suggests  is  that  of  a  vast  accumulation 
of  facts,  freed  from  all  elements  of  theory,  which  shall  be 
made  to  yield  their  own  theory  through  an  exhaustive 
tabulation  of  agreements  and  differences.     It  is  a  great 
advaiitage  of  his   method,   he  thuilvs,   that  it  tends  to 
*  level  all  intellects'^  by  makuig  facts  hitelligible  without 
any  mterpreting  insight  or  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
inquii-er,  or  mdeed  any  activity  of  mind  other  than  that 
of  collecting  and  arranging  the  facts  themselves.     But 
even  the  collection  of  facts  prc^^uppoHes  a  rudimentary 
hypothesis  concerning  them,  and  therefore  some  concep- 
tion of  their  nature  and  their  mode  of  connexion.     There 
is,  in  fact,  no  genume  opposition  between  observation  and 
ixieriment  on  the  one  hand  and  hy|)othesi8  or  theory 
on  the  other.     All  hivestigation  involves  some  element  of 
suggestion   or  conjecture,   which   is   the   basal  form   of 
hypothesis  :    random    observation    and    experiment    are 
futile,  and  even  strictly  impossible.     It  is  not  as  though 
hy|)()tliesiF^  grew  spontaneously  by  way  of  the  accumula- 
tion and  survey  of  facts,  for  it  is  hypothesis  that  estab- 
( lishcs  as  well  as  interprets  the  facts ;  and  whether  our 
apynehension  of  them  be  meagre  and  tentative,  or  full  and 
.-.ystematic,  it  always  partakes  of  the  nature  of  theory,  and 
is  not  a  mere  transcript  of  extraneous  or  indiHerent  data. 
Not  only,  then,  is  hypothesis  hivaluable  as  a  means  of 
suggesting  fresh  lines  of  mquky,  and  directing  the  precise 
course  that  observations  and  experiments  shall  take ;  it  is 
liic  i,tartmg-pomt  of  all  hiquiry,   and  the  very  life  of 
genume    scientific    method,      in    the    last    resort  indis- 
tmguishable  from  observation  itself,  it  is  at  every  step  its 
indispensable    countei-part  ;    the    whole    movement    of 
scientific  process  consistmg  in  the  progressive  formation 
and  development  of  hypotheses,  origmally  tentative  and^ 

^  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  aphorisma  61,  122. 
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vague    and    passing    gradually    into    the    precision    of 
established  theory.^ 

Bacon's  onslaught  against  anticipatory  conceptions  and 
hypothetic  deductions  is  thus  misplaced  in  so  far  as  it 
impUes  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  function  of  ideal 
construction  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Not  only 
is  the  exclusion  of  supposition  or  hypothesis  from  our 
investigation  of  fact  a  misinterpretation  of  scientific 
process  ;  there  are  no  facts  to  which  we  can  appeal  in  the 
absence  of  hypothesis,  for  fact  and  hypothesis  are  much 
too  intimately  Imked  with  each  other.^  Conceived  theory 
and  apprehension  of  fact  are,  indeed,  complementary 
features  or  aspects  of  the  process  of  acquiring  knowledge  ; 
and  throughout  the  course  of  scientific  inquiry  they 
condition  and  alternately  modify  each  other.  Any  piece 
of  knowledge  begins  in  a  hint  or  suggestion  as  to  the 
nature  of  some  experience.  This  is,  so  far,  alike  a  *  sup- 
position '  and  a  '  fact.'  And  we  may  describe  the  process 
of  knowledge  as  that  of  making  determinate  either  a 
hypothesis  or  a  fact.  If  the  former,  then  in  proportion  as 
the  hypothesis  is  rendered  definite  it  indicates  more  pre- 
cisely our  conception  of  the  fact  that  is  being  appre- 
hended. U  the  latter,  progressive  apprehension  or  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  constitutes  the  theory  as  to  its  nature. 
In  either  case  the  process  (which  is  simply  the  gradual 
fulfilment  of  the  purpose)  is  the  same — the  characteriza- 

^  The  placo  of  hypothesis  in  scientific  method  is  recognized  by 
iMill,  Logic,  bk.  iii,  chap,  xi,  and  chap,  xiv,  §§  4-7  ;  and  Jevons, 
Principles  of  Science,  bk.  iv,  chap,  xxiii.  The  conceptual  or  ideational 
cliaracter  of  the  process  is  shown  by  Whewell,  Novum  Organon 
Renovatum,  bk.  ii,  chaps,  iii-vi. 

2  Cf.  Whewell  :  "  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  facts  from  infer- 
ences and  from  interpretations  of  facts  is  not  only  great,  but  amounts 
to  an  impossibiUty.  .  .  .  Wo  cannot  obtain  a  sure  basis  of  facts  by 
rejecting  all  inferences  and  judgments  of  our  own,  for  such  inferences 
and  judgments  form  an  unavoidable  element  in  all  facts  "  (Novum 
Organon  lienovatum,  bk.  ii,  chap,  iii,  §  2). 
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tion  of  some  experience.  If  wc  take  our  experience  as 
consisting  of  a  variety  of  details  requiring  explanation, 
then  the  characterization  of  them  must  mean  getting  to 
see  them  as  constituting  in  relation  with  one  another  some 
sort  of  whole  or  system.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  take  it 
as  already  partially  apprehended  in  some  conception  as  to 
its  nature,  the  process  of  knowledge  must  consist  in 
testuig  and  applying  this  conception  by  exhibiting  its 
various  implications  and  its  significance  for  further 
detail.  The  former  is  the  essence  of  generalization  or 
induction,  the  latter  of  deduction  or  verification.  And 
these  two  are  only  diflercnt  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
process.  The  one  is  the  search  for  connective  or  interpre- 
tativi'  principles,  the  other  is  the  establishment  of  con- 
lu  xions  already  suggested.  Both  are  needed  to  insure 
to  our  kiiuwledge  at  once  progress  and  certainty ;  and  the 
alternate  suggestion  and  confirmation  of  hypotheses  are 
the  Hit  alls  of  attaining  such  knowledge.^ 

Thui.  we  see  tliat  the  deductive  method  wliich  Bacon 
condemns  is  simply  the  '  inverse  '  aspect  of  tho  hiductive 
procedure  he  extols,  and  that  the  systematic  employment 
of  hypothesis  is  the  very  means  of  securmg  that  gradual 
and  certain  acquisition  of  knowledge  which  he  desider- 
ates. 1  h>  ieductive  and  inductive  pliases  of  scientific 
procedure  together  constitute  the  single  mstrument  for 
liiiurrogating  nature  or  interpreting  experience.  Our 
questions  must  themselves  be  definite  if  they  are  to  get 
significant  answers  ;  and,  conversely,  experience  must  be 

^  On  the  whole  question  of  hypothesis  and  tho  relation  between 
induction  and  deduction,  c/.  B.  Bosanquet,  Logic,  bk.  ii,  chap,  v;  and 
J.  Venn,  Empirical  Logic,  chaps,  xiv-xvi.  The  relation  of  Bacon's  to 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  method  is  discussed  by  II.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Intro- 
duction to  Logic,  chap,  xviii. — For  the  developmentof  method  and  its 
relation  to  results  in  the  progress  of  modem  science,  notably  in  the 
work  of  Kepler,  Gahlei,  and  Newton,  see  Hoftding,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  vol.  i,  especially  pp.  170,  I7H,  and  409. 
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made  to  yield  its  own  meaning  or  interpretation  by  a 
progressive  appreciation  of  what  it  actuaUy  is.  In  so  far 
tben  as  Bacon's  method  is  disproportionately  inductive 
to  the  neglect  of  complementary  processes,  and  in  urging 
recourse  to  'facts'  underestimates  the  significance  of 
Ideas.  It  thereby  fails  to  be  an  adequate  representation 
ot  the  method  of  experience. 

The  deductive  aspect  of  scientific  method  gets  fuU 
recognition  in  the  work  of  the  next  great  English  thinker. 
Thoma.s  Ilobbes.  He,  like  Bacon,  is  convinced  that  the 
hrst  and  chief  requisite  in  philosophy  is  method ;  that  its 
errors  and  failures  are  due  to  the  want  of  a  determmate 
procedure  which  sl,all  displace  conjecture  by  certitude 
and  secure  a  gradual  progress  of  knowledge  instead  of 
endless  variety  of  opinion.  Like  Bacon,  too,  he  seeks  by 
settmg  forth  the  proper  method  and  the  first  principles  of 
such  a  philosophy  to  make  a  preparation  for  its  fuf^ire 
growth.  1  But  his  conception  of  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  method  diliers  considerably  from  Bacon's 

PhUosophy  or  science,  says  Hobbes,  is  reasoning'  con- 
cermng  experience.  It  is  based  on  experience,  but  is  dis- 
tmguished  from  it  as  being  its  reasoned  interpretation,  or 
reasoned  knowledge  concerning  it.  Or.  stated  from  the 
other  side,  knowledge  origmal  or  experience  (that  is 
sense  and  memory)  differs  from  the  knowledge  that  con- 
stitutes science,  and  the  mark  of  scientific  knowledge  is  the 
evidence  or  certauity  implied  ui  its  bemg  reasoned  or 
demonstrated  knowledge.  Again,  science  (or  philosophy 
as  science  universal)  is  a  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
consequences,    of    the    dependence    of   facts    upon    one 

Co^er^O^B^iKap  t/[°'""^         Latm,  vol.  i  ;  EngUeh,  vol.  i. 
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am  tlier.  Tlie  essential  character  of  such  knowledge  is 
that  It  is  connected  knowledge  ;  it  exhibits  the  con- 
nexions or  consecutions  of  things,  or  explains  them 
ci'  idiiig  to  principles — the  principles  that  govern  their 
])iiKiuction.  It  consists  in  knowing  concernmg  anything 
both  Aviuit  it  is  and  why  it  is  so  and  not  otherwise-. 
Scitntili*  method  has  thus  two  phases  :  the  one  consists 
ill  M  tiiii;  or  discovering,  the  other  in  proving.  We  must 
begin  our  i^liilosophy  from  a  contemplation  of  experience 
ill  all  its  complex  variety  of  features,  and  seek  to  detect 
tlicir  cuiiiiiion  aspects  or  general  principles,  which  are 
more  s(  If-eTideuchig  or  self-explicative  and  in  this  sense 
more  kn*  »\\  able,  but  less  obvious  and  therefore  less  known. 
In  this  way  we  may  realize  what  is  the  most  general 
jsniiriph  (1  the  universal  aspect  of  phenomena.  Such 
prim  11  irr.  must  then  be  employed  for  the  explanation  of 
piiiiiomena,  and  the  more  general  principles  used  to 
account  for  liie  less  general.  This  is  the  rational  uiterpre- 
tatioii  ni  I  xiHiience,  or  the  explanation  of  it  by  universal 
piiiK  iples.  These  principles  cannot  themselves  be 
directly  pru\ud  ;  they  can  only  be  uidicated  as  at  least 
ostciisii  ly  characterizmg  and  determining  phenomena. 
The  proof. lies  in  their  abiUty  to  explain  the  phenomena. 
Thus,  besides  the  contemplation  of  experience  in  order 
to  discover  principles  from  facts,  science  requires  the 
demonstration  of  facts  from  pruiciples,  and  it  is  this  that 
especially  distmguishes  it  as  science.  Only  when  t lungs 
are    kno^Mi    as    determined    by    rational    or    systematic 
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i[  ks  is  the  knowledge  of  them  verified  or  certified 


knowledge.  "  Experience  concludeth  notliing  univers- 
ally "  ;  It  is  liie  i unction  of  science  to  generate  truth  that 
l^  iiniversid  and  necessary,  because  demonstrative.^ 

^  Be  Corpore,  chap,  vi  ;  cf.  Human  Nature  (English  Works,  vol.  iv), 
chaps,  iv  and  vi  ;  Leviathan^  chap.  v. 
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The  significance  of  this  account  of  philosophic  method 
lies  in  its  distinct  assertion  of  the  twofold  character  of  the 
procedure.     Hobbes's  view  is  that  what  is  requisite  is, 
first,  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  experience,  to  try  to 
aj)preliend  the  most  universal  principle  of  things;   and 
tlien  to  deduce  from  it  consequences  wliich  can  be  used 
to  explain  the  production  of  phenomena,  and  lu  give  to| 
knowledge  a  demonstrative  character.     We  have  here  a 
recognition  of  the  place  that  conceptions  and  deductions 
occupy  in  the  procedure  of  philosophy  and  science.     The 
method  implies  that  unless  and  until  wo  have  a  hypo- 
thesis  concerning  the  phenomena  we  are  investigating, 
and  think  out  the  results  of  our  h3rpothesi8,  the  investiga- 
tion is  *  uncertam  conjecture  '  without  either  proof  or 
disproof  ;  that  systematic  reasoning  is  accordingly  a  prime 
condition  of  all  veritable  knowledge  and  as  mdispensaljle 
to  it  as  the  observational  aspect  of  inquiry.     Yet  the 
method,  as  Hobbes  depicts  it,  is  not  a  completely  adequate 
view  of  scientific  method.     It  leads  him  to  despise  ex- 
periment in  science  even  while  founding  his  doctrmes 
on    observation  and  experience  ;   his  conviction  of  the 
supreme    importance    of    principles    or    hypotheses,    of 
certainty  as    to   their  being   'possible  and   intelligible' 
and  not  of  the  nature  of  occult  qualities,  and  of  strict 
accuracy  in  our  reasoning,  makes   him  undervalue  the 
elaborate    cross-questioning    of    nature    and    experience 
which  is  characteristic   of  the  Baconian  method.     And 
further,    as   we   shall    see   presently,    his   conception   of 
the  nature  of  hypotheses  and  of   the  process  of  apply- 
ing   them    m    interpretation    of    phenomena    makes    it 
impossible   to    connect    the    two    aspects    of    scientific 
method. 

Hobbes's    dehneation    of    method    does    not,    indeed, 
suggest  that  the  deductive  procedure  enables  us  to  dis- 
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pense  with  precise  and  constant  reference  to  experience. 
On  the  contrary,  for  him  as  much  as  for  Bacon  experience 

is  tlif  <r.]e  source  and  criterion  of  our  knowledge.  Both  at 
the  outset  of  our  investigation,  in  framing  our  hypothesis, 
and  wlitii  w  t  come  to  apply  it  to  the  j)henomena  belonging 
to  any  ]iarticular  sphere  of  experience  or  portion  of  such 
sphere,  we  must  proceed  by  way  of  observation  and  dis- 
coviiv  Moreo\«  !,  tin  h}^)othesis  is  to  be  taken  only  as 
Buggi>ii!!t:  an  explanation  until  the  facts — in  the  mass  and 
in  cl  tail- -lie  seen  to  be  actually  conformable  to  it,  and 
it  is  subject  to  bebig  superseded  by  any  other  liypothesis 
\\ith  w  [ill  h  the  facts  can  be  shown  to  have  more  accord. 
Tin  point  is  that  whatever  explanation  is  given  must  be 
by  means  of  some  hypothesis  or  another  ;  and  that,  so  long 
aa  wc  aiu  using  a  certain  hypothesis,  we  must  make  no 
snppositi(»n  as  to  the  nature  or  ])roduction  of  the  pheno- 
mena under  iiivestigation  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
implications  and  consequences  of  the  hypothesis  itself. 
But  Ho1)lir>  rrives  an  inadequate  account  of  the  character 
and  woikiii;:  of  the  hypotheses  that  are  to  be  applied  in 
explanatiun  f  the  details  of  experience.  His  view  is  that 
these  conceptions  or  explanatory  principles  are  of  the 
nature  ^f  defmitions,  and  that  all  reasoning  is  only  the 
unfolding  of  the  implications  of  defmitions.^  Now  it  is 
true  that  all  conceptions  can  be  looked  upon  as  definitions  ; 
but  it  IS  not  true  that  they  are  only  definitions,  or 
that  reasoning  consists  in  the  explication  of  concepts 
as  logical  contents  that  can  be  manipulated  after  the 
manner  (»f  symbols  or  counters.  This  is  how  Hobbes 
regards  tueni  His  treatment  implies  that  concepts 
are  simply  definitions,  and  that  defmitions  are  rigid 
contents  which  can  be  combmed  and  worked  out  into 
their     inipiications     and     consequences    without    being 

^  De  Corvore,  chap,  vi,  §§  12-17. 
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modified  by  contact  with  the  detaib  to  which  they  are 
apphed.^ 

It  is  characteristic  of  Hobbes's  method  that  the  con- 
ceptions which  operate  as  explanatory  prhiciples  of  phe- 
nomena are  exemplified  in  the  definitions  and  axioms  of 
mathematics,  and  that  mathematical  procedure  is  taken 
as  the  type  of  the  universaI"nietirod"or8Ciehce. — HFviewi*^ 
mathematical  truths  as  deductions  from  definitions  ;  and 
he  extends  this  conception  to  the  other  sciences  as  well. 
But  this  view  of  mathematics  is  both  erroneous  in  itself 
and  incapable  of  direct  transference  to  other  sciences. 
For  the  reasoning  in  mathematics  requires  not  only  the 
definitions  but  also  the  postulates  ;  from  the  definitions 
alone,  without  the  postulates— that  is,  without  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  existential  principles  which  are  taken  for 
granted  as  axiomatic  truths  or  as  indispensable  assump- 
tions—no system  of  theorems  or  propositions  is  deducible. 
It  is  only  masmuch  as  the  definitions  contain  or  imply 
certain  assumptions  that  inferences  are  obtainable  at  all ; 
and  it  is  on  these  rather  than   on  the  definitions  that 
the  reasoning  is  based.      These  presuppositions  are,  in 
geometry,  expressions  of  the  nature  of  space  or  extension, 
and  in  arithmetic,  of  time  or  number,  as  determinate  modes 
of    experience.     The   proof    of    any  mathematical    pro- 
position  requires,   along  with  the  accepted  definitions, 
such  postulates  signifying  the  experiential  (that  is,  per- 
ceptual  as   well  as   conceptual)   character   of  the   basis 
underlymg  the  whole  system  of  truths.     In  geometry  this 
is  distinctly  shown  in  the  constructions.     It  is  because 
we  are  able  to  envisage  the  spatial  relations  mvolved,  and 

1  Hobbes  even  speaks  of  the  observational  and  the  ratiocinative 
portions  of  scientific  procedure  as  two  quite  separate  methods,  rather 
than  as  different  parts  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  process  {ibid 
chap.  VI,  §  7  ;  chap,  xxv,  §  1  ;  chap.  xxx.  §  15).     This  could  be  so  only 
It  reasoning  wore  wliolly  symbolic,  and  observation  purely  mechanical. 
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to  demonstrate  them  by  means  of  actual  or  ideal  con- 
struction in  accordance  with  our  basis,   that  the  con- 
clusions are  inferrible  and  demonstrable  as  universal  and 
necessary  truths.^     In  the  sciences  of  number  the  refer- 
ence 10  itaiity  is  less  obvious,  but  is  none  the  less  present. 
As  in  geometrical  science  it  is  primarily  the  correlative 
discreteness  and  continuity  of  space,  as  a  form  or  char- 
acter vi   experience,  that  enables  the  construction  and 
therefore  tlir^  proof  of  spatial  relations  ;  so  in  the  arith- 
metical sciences  the   discovery  and  proof  of  numerical 
relations  depends  on  the  corresponding  nature  of  time, 
and  not   merely  on  dcfmitions.     And  even  in  algebra, 
where  the  use  of  symbols  seems  to  make  the  existential 
import    or    reference    completely   disappear,    it    is    not 
simply  in  virtue  of  the  signs  or  mental  counters  them- 
selves, but  of  their  being  signs  which   are   or   may   bo 
ii|aisentative    of    particular    tlungs,    that    conclusions 
are  obtainable  by  their  means.     In  the  most  abstract 
reasoning  there  is  involved,  at  the  very  least,  the  pre- 
supposition   of    unity   and    difference,    or   identity   and 
variety,  as  complementary  aspects  of  experience;   and 
tills  means  that,  if  it  is  employed  at  all  m  the  interpreta- 
tion of  experience  or  investigation  of  reahty,  it  cannot 
be  wholly  a  matter  of  dcfmitions  and  formal  deductions.^ 
Thus  the  hyi^otheses  or  principles  of  mathematics  are 
not,  as  Hobbes's  view  of  them  imi)lies,  arbitrary  contents 
iiidtptudent  of  all  reference  to  actual  existence.     Nor  is 

*  This  applies  equally  to  the  geometry  of  four-  (or,  for  that  matter, 
multi-)  dimensional  space,  which  roquirea  constructions  that  are  at  any 
rate  not  incompatible  with  a  possible  spatial  experience. 

2  The  nature  of  mathematical  certainty  is  discussed  by  Mill,  Logic, 
bk.  ii,  chaps,  v  .n  1  vi.— The  differentiation  of  pure  and  applied 
mathematics  (sec  B.  llussell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  vol.  i,  chap,  i) 
shows  clearly  the  presuppositional  character  of  propositions  or  systems 
of  propositions  which  are  apt  to  bo  regarded  as  absolute  or  categorical ; 
but  it  also  implies  that  all  application  of  logical  principles  involves  a 
roforeuco  that  is  not  merely  conceptual. 
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mathematical  procedure  solely  conceptual  or  deductive. 
It  workB  on  the  supposition  of  an  experiential  reference, 
which  precludes  the  reasonmg  from  being  entirely  abstract 
and  hypothetic.  A  fortiori^  this  conception  of  method  is 
inadequate  when  applied  to  the  other  sciences.  In 
mathematics,  the  abstract  or  limited  nature  of  the  subject- 
matter  gives  peculiar  countenance  to  the  view  that  the 
reasoning  consists  in  the  explication  of  concepts,  and  to 
the  assumption  of  the  ultimate  and  indisputable  certainty 
of  the  principles  and  their  appHcation.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  definitions  or  concepts  are  insufficient  apart  from 
constructions  working  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of 
a  presupposed  basis.  And  what  is  thus  true  of  the 
mathematical  sciences  is  similarly  true  in  regard  to  know- 
ledge generally,  with  whatever  special  aspect  of  experiencek^ 
it  is  concerned.  From  dcfmitions  alone,  or  from  con-  I 
ceptions  taken  as  arbitrarily  completed  contents  that  are  I 
not  subject  to  ulterior  conditions,  no  transition  m  I 
possible  to  the  concreteness  and  variety  of  phenomena.  ^^ 
Tlie  reasbnuig  requires  a  tacit,lf  not  an  overt,  reference 
beyond  the  definitions  to  the  actual  or  assumed  nature 
of  some  sphere  of  reality  or  another  ;  and  it  is  through  the 
interplay  of  conception  and  existence  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  experience  advances.  Without  a  presupposed 
medium  or  material  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  reference 
to  which  the  conceptions  get  their  content,  and  in  view 
of  which  tlicse  contents  are  liable  to  modification,  as  well 
as  capable  of  application,  no  development  of  knowledge  is 
attainable.  Accordingly,  any  principle  we  use  in  interpre- 
tation of  experience  must  be  treated,  not  as  a  fixed  con- 
cept, but  as  partaking  more  or  less  in  the  flexibility  of 
the  concrete  details  by  which  it  is  suggested. 

Still  more  does  this  become  apparent  when  we  endeavour 
to  pass  from  one  aspect  of  experience  to  another.     For 
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we  are  then  not  only  limited  by  the  conditions  implied  in 

the  postulate   or  presupposition   defining   one   order  of 

facts,  but  by  the  relations  between  the  natures  of  the 

difTerent  spheres.     To  this  task  the  abstract  conceptual 

method  is  totally  inadequate.     It  either  fails  altogether 

to  effect  tlie  passage  or  does  so  only  by  neglecting  the 

distinctions  between  the  various  aspects  of  fact.     It  is 

Irve  that  the  deficiency  of  his  method  shows  itself  in 

liubuc:s  s  own  work.     The  concept  of  motion,  wliich  is  the 

hypothesis   he   employs,   is   simply   transferred  without 

nindification  to  one  sphere  of  experience  after  another  in 

rxplanation    of   their    multiform    phenomena.     But    the 

iiii\  lUibio    result    of    transferring,    without    any    sort  of 

modification,  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  physics  to 

psychology  and  ethics  and  sociology  is  that  the  dijffer- 

ences  of  the  phenomena  are  sacrificed  to  their  partial 

agreement.     In  any  such  procedure  distuictions  tend  to 

be  disregarded  in  favour  of  an  abstract  unity.     Instead 

ui  this,  what  we  require  is  a  conception  of  method  such  as 

=^hal!  provide  against  undue  rigidity  of  our  hyi)otheses  or 

interpretative  principles ;  which  involves,  we  have  seen, 

the  free  mterplay  of  idea  and  fact,  or  of  form  and  material 

of  experience.^ 

'\  hile,  therefore,  Hobbes's  method  implies  that  deduc- 
tion has  a  place  no  less  important  than  induction  in 

^  For  the  general  principle  of  the  reciprocity  of  analysis  and 
synthesis,  and  the  need  of  their  being  supploincnted  by  a  principle  of 
suggestion  and  development,  cf.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Principles  of  Looic, 
bk  111,  pt  1,  chap  vi,  §§  25-35.  -  Analysis  is  the  s>Tithesis  of  the 
whole  wtuch  It  divides,  and  synthesis  the  analysis  of  the  whole  which  it 
constructs.  **  Tho  more  deeply  you  analyze^  a  given  whole,  the  wider 
and  larger  you  make  its  unity  ;  and  the  more  elements  you  join  in  a 
syiitn.  lie  construction,  so  much  greater  is  the  detail  and  more  fuU  the 
aiL.P  ritiation  of  that  totahty  "  (/.c,  pp.  431,  447).  "  Inference  is  an 
exp, nment,  an  ideal  experiment  which  gains  fresh  truth.  .  .  .  The 
datum,  with  which  we  begin,  must  survive  through  tlie  process.  It 
must  go  into  the  experiment,  and  must  appropriate  tho  result  which 
that  experiment  obtains  "  (pp.  452,  453). 
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scientific  procedure,  and  thus  serves  to  correct  the 
deficiency  of  the  Baconian  conception,  it  is  itself  charge- 
able with  a  corresponding  inadequacy.  Hobbes,  as  well 
as  Bacon,  fails  to  recognize  that  truth  is  ascertained  only 
by  the  alternate  reaction  of  '  principles  '  on  *  facts  '  and 
*  facts  '  on  *  principles ' ;  that  the  nature  and  certainty  of 
principles,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  facts,  can  be 
established  only  by  proceeding  gradually  as  supposition 
and  application  tlirow  light  on  each  other  ;  or,  that  the 
verification  which  scientific  knowledge  implies,  mvolves 
the  progressive  modification  and  mutual  adjustment  of 
the  hypothesis  used  to  interpret  the  facts  and  our 
apprehension  of  the  facts  that  are  being  interpreted. 

But  notwithstanding  the  contrast  between  Hobbes's 
conception  of  method  and  Bacon's,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental identity  of  principle  in  the  work  of  the  two 
philosophers.  The  aim  of  both  is  to  lay  dowii^tlie'l 
principles  of  a  thorough  unification  of  knowledge,  and  / 
the  difference  in  their  methods  is  an  expression  of  the  i 
different  means  they  consider  requisite  for  enabling  suchj 
unification.  What  Bacon  thinks  to  secure  by  a  gradual 
progress  from  the  less  to  the  more  general  through  inter- 
mediate conceptions,  and  so  by  a  careful  and  methodical 
employment  of  the  inductive  process,  Hobbes  regards  as 
requiring  above  all  a  thoroughgomg  deductive  argument 
from  the  most  imiversal  principle  ascertainable.  These 
are,  as  has  been  shown,  com])lementary  conceptions,  and 
the  whole  difference  lies  in  the  stress  that  is  put  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  same  desire  for  unity  of 
process  in  the  sciences  and  effective  linkage  of  their 
principles  leads  Bacon  to  urge  the  need  of  making  sure 
of  the  intermediary  or  connecting  notions,  and  Hobbes  to 
emphasize  the  orderly  and  inflexible  application  of  the 
fundamental  principle.     Hobbes  finds  the  most  universal 
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principle  of  tilings  in  the  idea  of  motion,  and  accordingly 
his  mode  of  connecting  the  sciences  is  the  systematic 
dovelopiiiont  of  the  consequences  of  this  hypothesis.     By 
niuiwiig  this  one  idea  the  basis  of  liis  philosophy,  and 
appl\i!ig  it  consistently  in  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
in  iliu  successive  spheres  of  experience— the  physical,  the 
psychical   and  the  social— Ho] )bes  seelcs  to  accomplish 
that  coiTelation  of  the  parts  of  experience  essential  to  its 
reconstruction  as  a  concrete  whole,  which  is  the  design  of 
Bacon's  classification^  and  interconnexion  of  the  sciences. 
The  procedure  he  employs,  while  iUustrathig  on  a  largo 
scale  the  use  of  hypothesis,  and  being  indeed  itself  of  the 
natui'  of  a  huge  experiment,  has  the  defect  that  Bacon 
ascribes  to  all  prenotions— that  if,  or  in  so  far  as,  the 
principle  is  itself  an  abstraction  from  the  concreteness  of 
experience,  it  cannot  prove  adequate  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  wliole.     The  abstractness  of  Hobbes's  method,  and 
his  complete  disjunction  of  the  ratiocinative  and  observa- 
tional processes,  allow  no  means  of  modification  of  the 
hypothesis  as  it  encoiuiters  the  characteristic  differences 
of  the  various  parts  or  aspects  of  experience.     Neverthe- 
less his  procedure  has  quite  the  same  aim  as  that  of  Bacon 
—the  unification  of  knowledge  by  the  employment  of  a 
common   method  over  the  entire  realm  of  experience. 
We  have  now  to  see  the  ex})eriential  method  applied  to 
the  problem   of   the   ultimate   nature   and   evidence   of 
kiiowledge  itself. 

^  Hobbes*3  scheme  of  the  sciences  is  given  in  Leviathan,  chap,  ix- 
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CHAPTER  IV 

EXPERIENCE   THE   BASIS    OF   KNOWLEDGE 

We  have  seen  in  the  foregomg  chapter  that  for  Hobbes, 
as  much  as  for  Bacon,  philosophy  and  science  are  essen- 
tially one.  In  the  usage  of  both  thinkers  the  terms 
themselves  are  virtually  interchangeable,  the  ground- 
work of  knowledge  being  distinguished  from  the  total 
edifice  simply  as  primary  philosophy  or  as  the  most 
fundamental  portion  of  science.  But  Hobbes  has  a  pro- 
founder  conception  than  Bacon  of  the  fundamental 
inquiry,  and  there  appears  in  his  work  the  formula- 
tion of  a  distinctively  philosophic  problem,  although 
it  remained  for  later  thinkers  to  treat  it  with  any 
degree  of  fulness.  Underlying  his  hypothesis  that 
all  phenomena  are  forms  of  motion,  and  his  consistent 
application  of  this  hypothesis  to  phenomena  of  the 
most  different  kmds,  there  is  contained  in  Hobbes's 
philosophy  an  initial  and  quite  indispensable  inquiry 
concerning  the  ultimate  constitution  of  experience. 
This  forms  the  basis  of  his  whole  system,  and  imparts 
to  it  that  character  of  depth  wliich  combmes  with  its 
scope  to  give  it  the  nature  both  of  philosophy  and 
science.^ 

Scientific  or  systematic  knowledge,  we  found,  is  defined 
by  Hobbes  as  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  con- 

*  C/.  Croom  Robertson's  Hobbes,  pp.  77-81. 
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nexions   of    the   pheiiomona    which   constitute   our    ex- 
perience.    Experience  is  distinguished  from  science  only 
a3  being  the  orighial  from  whicii  science  is  derivative,  or 
the  material  which  in  science  is  wrought  into  system. 
The  material  of  experience  consists  of  just  such  pheno- 
mena or  appearances  ('  phantasms  '  llobbes  calls   them) 
as  science  has  to  exhibit  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
Tlie   fujiaaiiicntal   fact    of   experience,   then — the   most 
fundamental   of   all    phenomena — is   appearance   itself^; 
that  is,  the  fact  of  the  appearhig  of  these  appearances. 
Accordingly,    the    fundamental    problem    of    philosophy 
concerns  the  constitution  and  origin  of  appearances  as 
such.     Hobbes  finds  that  tlie  phenomena  of  experience 
are  presented  in  the  twofold  character  of  sense  and  the 
uu^ervation  or  notice  of  sense.     Without  both  of  these 
knowledge  would  be  imp()ssibl(\     Sense  is  the  basis  of 
I  knowledge  ;   and   the   notice   of   it   necessary   to   actual 
knowledge  is  rendered  possible  by  that  lingering 2  of  sense 
which  we  call  memory.     *'  We  take  notice  of  sense,"  he 
says,  ''  by  sense  itself— namely,  by  the  remembrance  of  it 
as  it  passes  away,  which  is  the  perception  of  one's  own 
perception." 3     But    he    further    finds    that    every   such 
appearance  or   'act  of  sense,'  as  it  arises,  lingers,  and 

disappears,  is  a  change  or  movement  of  consciousness a 

mode  of  motion,  wliich  is  conditioned  (or  even  constituted) 
by  a  motion  of  action  and  reaction  in  the  percipient  body 

*  *ipsum   rb  4>alv€a0ar  in  the  original  Latin  vcnsion  (De  Corpore 
chap.  XXV,  §  1).  '       * 

2  The  expression  is  not  actually  used  by  Hobbes,  but  it  represents 
his  meaning.  It  corresponds  to  his  definition  of  imagination  (wliich  is 
stated  to  be  memory  otherwise  considered)  as  '  decaying  sense '  (§  7). 
In  memory  and  expectation  res|)ectively  must  Ijo  found  the  roots 
of  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
alternate  phases  in  the  developed  procedure  of  knowledge. 

3  '  sentire  se  sensisse  '—one  might  almost  render  by  '  sense -reflexion ' 
or   reflexion  of  sense.' 
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or  organism.!     From  this  point  llobbes  advances  to  his 
theory  that  the  nature  and  conditioning  of  all  the  '  per- 
petual variety  of  phenomena  '  consists  in  motion!     This 
is  the  first  princi2)le  of  his  philosophy  ;  and  his  whole 
system  of  doctrine  is  a  develoi)ment  of  this  hypothesis  on 
the  lines  of  the  method  which  he  conceives  to  be  the 
means  of  securmg  continuity  of  explanation  and  certainty 
of  results.     The  detailed  application  of  his  hypothesis,  or 
the  separate  investigation,  in  the  light  of  it,  of  phenomena 
of  different  sorts  or  spheres,  constitutes  the  particular 
sciences  ;  an  exposition  of  the  implications  of  the  principle 
itself  and  its  relation  to  the  common  notions  involved  in 
all   investigation   is   general   philosophy;   and   the   con- 
struction of  a  solid  fabric  of  Icnowledge  on  the  basis  thus 
laid  for  it,  as  a  connected  inteq^retation  of  experience, 
would  be  at  once  and  indifferently  a  system  of  philosophy 
and  an  encyclopedia  of  science.     Such  is  the  task  Hobbes 
sets  himself  and  bequeaths  to  his  successors  for  its  further 
fulfilment.     But  the  significance  of  the  undertaking  is 
lost  unless  we  realize  that  it  is  to  his  conception  of  the 
nature  and  genesis  of  phenomena,^  as  the  universal  form 
or  mode  of  our  experience,  that  he  owes  the  generalization 
and  enunciation,  if  not  also  the  suggestion,  of  the  principle 
which  he  proceeds  to  apply  in  explanation  of  all  their  detail 
and  variety  ;  and  that  it  is  the  presence  in  his  philosophy 
of  this  basal  inquiry,  however  meagrely  fornmlated  and 
inadequately  dealt  with,  that  nuikes  it  a  connected  body 

*  §  2.  Criticism  of  this  accomit  of  experience  does  not  belong  to  the 
purpose  of  the  present  chapter.  Its  fundamental  truth,  yet  intrinsic 
dehciency,  can  bo  seen  only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  subse- 
quent dovelopment.  C/  esix^cially  pp.  20o-9. -Space,  it  should  be 
noted,  18  delmed  by  Hobbes  as  the  idea  of  externality,  or  of  body 
simply  as  existmg  ^^'ithout  the  mind  '  ;  time  is  the  idea  of  motion  as 
successive,  or  of  body  as  '  passing  out  of  one  space  into  another  by 
continual  succession    (chap,  vii,  §§  2,  3). 

^  /.e.  *  phantasms  '  or  ideas. 
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f  doctrine,  and  not  an  arbitrary  transference  of  the  prin- 

CM'l'  ^  ^i'  one  special  field  of  inquiry  to  other  and  quiio 
diilert'ii!  I  ders  of  fact.  Hobbes's  method  is,  as  we  have 
alreath  kaiiit >f|  inadequate  to  the  work  required  of  it. 
Bill  b.  th  I  he  conception  and  the  performance  of  his 
uiideruixviiig  imply — what  we  found  Bacon  likewise  assert 
— that  unity  and  certainty  of  knowledge  camiot  possibly 
be  attaiiit'd  at  the  expense  of  fundamentality. 

Hobbes's  pliilosophy,  then,  contams  an  expUcit  recogni- 
tion of  til-  principle  that,  as  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
vestigation of  phenomena,  and  the  common  basis  there- 
fon  .  f  iht'  several  sciences,  there  is  requisite  a  precedent 
iiuiuiiy  i  uiicerning  the  character  of  phenomena  as  such — 
that  is,  coiiMdured  as  not  only  forming  the  material  but 
coiL^tituting  the  very  nature  of  knowledge.  Hobbes  is 
thus  tilt  direct  forerunner  of  John  Locke,  the  first  im- 
P^^*  '^*^i''^^  '^  whose  philosophy  is  that  the  groundwork  of 
sciiho  must  consist  in  an  exammation  of  the  mind  or 
understaiidijiij:  lUelf  as  the  mstrument  of  knowledge  ; 
that  tht'  iiiiiid\s  'notice  of  itself,'  as  he  puts  it,  \a  a  pre- 
cunditioii  nf  its  proper  and  successful  'search  of  other 
tiuii^s/  But  there  is  a  difference  between  Locke's  mode 
^^  vifwiiig  and  conducting  the  fundamental  inquiry  and 
ilnL)laA-,>  ireatment  of  the  question— one  that  signifies 
the  express  differentiation  of  philosophy  from  science,  or 
at  iia.^t  the  definite  conception  of  a  special  investigation 
distil iguisuabie  as  the  philosophy  or  science  of  muid, 
Hobbes  does  not  differentiate  the  mvestigation  of  pheno- 
mtna  as  tacts  of  consciousness  or  items  of  knowledge 
from  that  of  tht  ir  |)liysical  and  physiological  conditions. 
Loeke  in  the  contrary  expressly  sets  aside,  as  not  belong- 
ing tu  Ills  purpose,  the  question  of. thn  dependence  of 
^^^^^^Ji^^  '"^  on  material  or_organic  facts,  and  undertake 
in:.tt  id  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  ideas  themselves. 
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His  problem  is,  like  Hobbes's  initial  one,  that  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  ideas.  But  the  conception  he  forms  of  this 
inquiry  excludes  particular  consideration  of  their  physical 
conditions  or  accompaniments,  and  comprises  only  the 
questions — how  ideas  condition  one  another,  how  from 
them  knowledge  arises,  and  what  is  the  consequent 
nature  of  the  knowledge  thus  arising  ?^  Pliilosophy  thus 
becomes  distinctively  the  problem  of  knowledge. 

The  account  Locke  gives  of  his  project  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  his  Essay  implies  that  philosophy  proper, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  sciences,  is  essentially  a  doctrine 
of  method.     What  he  desiderates  is  a  means  of  attaining 
certainty  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  this  may  be  attamable. 
For  this  end  tiie  prime  requisite  is  to  know  the  nature  of 
kiinw  ledge,  and  what  distinguishes  certaui  from  uncertain 
knowledge,    or   knowledge  proper   from   mere   belief    or 
opinion.     Only  thus  can  disputes  be  avoided  in  questions 
that  admit  of  being  certainly  answered — by  attainmg 
certainty  and  recognizing  it  as  such  ;  and  also  in  questions 
not  admitting  of  certain  answers — by  recognizing  their 
inevitable  uncertainty.     The  means  Locke  proposes  for 
securing  such  certainty  as  is  attainable  in  the  sciences,  and 
preventing  our  '  demanding  certainty  where  probability 
only  is  to  be  had,'  consist  in  a  preparatory  exaniination 
of  knowledge  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  impUcations 
(or  preconditions)  and  its  accordant  scope.      His  philo- 
sophical propaedeutic  to  the  sciences,  then,  is  a  critical 
inquiry  into  the  origin,  the  evidences,  and  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  as  the  only  means  alike  of  setting 
aright  the  problems  it  is  called  upon  to  solve  and  of 
understanding    the    precise    significance    of    whatever 
answers  to  them  may  be  forthcoming.^ 

^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  bk.  i,  chap,  i,  §  3. 
2  For  the  in  differentiation  of  psychology  and  epist«mology  in  Locke 
and  his  immediate  successors,  see  end  of  this  chapter,  pp.  78-81. 
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His  problem  is,  like  Hobbes's  initial  one,  that  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  ideas.  But  the  conception  he  forms  of  this 
inquiry  excludes  particular  consideration  of  their  physical 
conditions  or  accompaniments,  and  comprises  only  the 
questions — how  ideas  condition  one  another,  how  from 
them  knowledge  arises,  and  what  is  the  consequent 
nature  of  the  knowledge  thus  arising  ?i  Philosophy  thus 
becomes  distinctively  the  problem  of  knoivledge. 

The  account  Locke  gives  of  his  project  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapter  of  his  Essay  implies  that  philosophy  proper, 
as  the  foundation  of  the  sciences,  is  essentially  a  doctrine 
of  method.  What  he  desiderates  is  a  means  of  attaining 
certainty  of  knowledge,  so  far  as  this  may  be  attainable. 
For  this  end  the  prime  requisite  is  to  know  the  nature  of 
knowledge,  and  what  distinguishes  certain  from  uncertain 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  proper  from  mere  belief  or 
opinion.  Only  thus  can  disputes  be  avoided  in  questions 
that  admit  of  being  certainly  answered— by  attaining 
certainty  and  recognizing  it  as  such  ;  and  also  in  questions 
not  admitting  of  certain  answers — by  recognizing  their 
inevitable  uncertainty.  The  means  Locke  proposes  for 
securing  such  certainty  as  is  attainable  in  the  sciences,  and 
preventing  our  '  demanding  certainty  where  probability 
only  is  to  be  had,'  consist  in  a  preparatory  examination 
of  knowledge  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  its  imphcations 
(or  preconditions)  and  its  accordant  scope.  His  philo- 
sophical propaedeutic  to  the  sciences,  then,  is  a  critical 
inquiry  into  the  origin,  the  evidences,  and  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge,  as  the  only  means  alike  of  setting 
aright  the  problems  it  is  called  upon  to  solve  and  of 
understanding  the  precise  significance  of  whatever 
answers  to  them  may  be  forthcoming.^ 

^  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  bk.  i,  chap,  i,  §  3. 
2  For  the  in  differentiation  of  psychology  and  epistemology  in  Locke 
and  his  immediate  successors,  see  end  of  this  chapt-er,  pp.  78-81. 
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This  conception  of  a  critical  study  of  knowledge,  as 
forming  the  proper  groundwork  of  the  sciences,  is  virtually 
though  not  expressly  endorsed  in  Berkeley's  philosophy,^ 
and  is  presented  quite  definitely  by  Hume.  He,  too, 
seeks  some  criterion  of  certainty  or  evidence  which  shall 
obviate  endless  controversies  and  establish  a  solid  body 
of  knowledge.  "  Principk^s  taken  upon  trust,  conse- 
quences lamely  deduced  from  them,  want  of  coherence 
in  the  |)arts,  and  of  evidence  in  the  whole  " — these,  he 
says,  cliaracterize  each  system  of  philosophy.  And  the 
imperfect  condition  of  the  sciences,  of  which  tliis  insta- 
bility of  system  is  the  counterpart,  is  such  that,  not  only 
is  there  no  certainty  with  regard  to  any  question,  but  the 
disputants  do  not  even  know  whether  they  have  grounds 
for  certainty  or  not.  The  disputable  nature  thus  manifest 
in  metaphysical  reasonings,  as  commonly  conducted,  has 
occasioned  a  mistrust  in  metapliysics  itself.  It  seems 
that  where  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  and  futile  argu- 
ment all  hope  of  reacliing  truth  must  be  vam.  The  only 
i-emedy  against  aversion  to  metaphysical  researches  is, 
Hume  holds,  the  understanding  of  their  real  nature  and 
the  determination,  at  whatever  cost,  to  probe  the  question 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  and  recognize  frankly  the 
point  wliere  our  explanations  become  lost  in  obscurity. 
The  inevitable  abstniseness  and  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
as  they  cannot  reasonably  deter  m  from  the  enterprise, 
so  they  afford  no  proof  that  it  is  either  needless  or  im- 
practicable. On  the  contrary,  every  subject  of  human 
interest  or  inquiry  has  in  it  some  element  or  aspect  that 
relates  it  to,  and  makes  it  dependent  on,  a  study  of 
fundamental  principles.     The  chief  source  of  uncertainty 

1  Berkeley's  work  contains  no  explicit  statement  of  method,  but  it 
consists,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  deeper  application  of  the  method  implied 
in  Locke's  critique  of  knowledge. 
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and  obscurity  attaching  to  philosophic  questions  is  the 
want  of  a  proper  conception  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  inquiry.  And  the  only  means  of  replacing  conjecture 
and  disputation  by  a  measure  of  certainty  and  soHdity,  and 
of  bringing  light  out  of  obscurity,  consist  in  accuracy  of 
research  and  reflexion,  joined  with  a  due  sense  alike  of 
the  importance  and  the  limitations  of  the  results  which 
such  careful  scrutiny  and  just  reasoning  yield.^ 

Hume's  aim  therefore,  as  he  sufficiently  indicates,  is  to 
transform  metaphysics  from  a  series  of  futile  speculations 
into  a  science.     This  requires,  first,  that  we  understand 
wherein  the  science  consists  ;  and  secondly,  that  we  adopt 
the  right  method  of  dealing  with  the  subject.     Meta- 
physics,   or    philosophy   proper,    signifies    according    to 
common  usage  that  portion  or  aspect  of  science  in  general 
which  concerns  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
various  particular  sciences.  All  science,  whether  theoretical 
or  practical,  has  its  basis  and  profounder  aspects  in  an 
inquiry  that  is  more  strictly  metaphysical  in  character. 
Hume  finds  the  essentially  philosophic  inquiry,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  the  other  sciences,  in  the  science  of 
mind.     Much  more  distinctly  and  fully  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,    he   points   out   how   the   various   sciences 
depend  for  their  stability  and  progress  on  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  nature  and  processes  of  knowledge 
as  the  instrument  of  all  investigation.     "  'Tis  impossible," 
he  says,   ''  to  tell  what  changes  and  improvements  we 
might  make  in  the  sciences  were  we  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  extent  and  force  of  human  understanding,  and 

^^ ^^^^(^ifof  Human  Naiure,  Introduction;  Eyiquiry  concerning  Human 
Under sUinding,  sect.  i.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  this  the  sub- 
stantially  identical  statement  of  Kant  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  Critique 
of  y Pure  Reason  ~Fov  a  suggestive  statement  of  the  correspondence 

T  ^^ w\f  ^t"  ?.^  i""  P^.^'J^'^*  between  Hume's>ork  and  Kant's,  see    ' 
1.  -b.  Webb,  Ihe  \  etl  of  lais,  in  the  chapters  on  Hume  and  Kant 
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could  explain  the  nature  of  the  ideas  we  employ  and  of 
the  operations  we  perform  in  our  reasonings."  In  under- 
taking to  explain  the  principles  of  knowledge,  "  we  m 
effect  propose  a  complete  system  of  the  sciences,  built  on 
a  foundation  almost  entirely  new,  and  the  only  one  upon 
which  they  can  stand  with  any  security."^ 

The  pecuhar  advantage  of  basing  the  sciences  on  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  human  understanding  Hume 
finds  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  proof  or 
certitude,  which  implies  that  it  is  conforma])le  to  the 
method  of  observation  and  experiment.     Hume  proposes, 
in  fact,  to  make  metaphysics  a  science  and  the  basis  of 
the  other  sciences  by  applying  tlie  experiential  method 
—which  is  admitted  to  be  the  only  adequate  one  for  the 
investigation   of   nature— to   the   phenomena   of    mind. 
"  As  the  science  of  man,"  he  says,   "  is  the  only  suhd 
foundation   for   the   other   sciences,   bo  the   only   solid 
foundation  we  can  give  to  this  science  itself  must  be  laid 
on  experience  and  observation."     Thus  the  conception  of 
philosophy  presented  by  Locke  and  Hume  is,  in  the  first 
instance,   an    elaboration    of    the    principle    underlymg 
Hobbes's  work,  '  that  mind  can  be  investigated  by  the 
same  method  and  under  like  conditions  as  nature.'     But 
it  is  also  a  development  of  his  conception  that  the  initial 
problem  of  knowledge  is  an  investigation  of  the  structure 
or  constitution  of  knowledge  itself.     Their  differentiation 
of  this  from  the  special  sciences,  for  which  it  is  a  precedent 
discipline,   signifies  that  the  most   fundamental  of   all 
inquiries  is  one  concerning  the  nature  of  knowledge  as  the 
medium  or  generic  character  of  the  sciences.     And  the 
conception  they  have  of  this  basal  inquiry  signifies  that 
it  is  the  community  of  method  existing  between  it  and 

1  Treatise  (ed.  Selby-Bigge),  pp.  xix,  xx  ;  (ed.  Green  and  Grose), 
vol.  i,  pp.  306,  307. 
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the  sciences  in  general  that  enables  it  to  form  the  founda- 
tion for  them  and  to  give  any  degree  of  stabiHty  to  their 
results.  In  other  words,  philosophy  and  science  can  only 
be  one  in  so  far  as  the  former  becomes  an  inquiry  that  is 
truly  scientific,  and  the  latter  recognizes  its  dependence 
for  intelligent  working  and  serviceable  results  on  a  criti- 
cism of  the  character  and  limits  of  the  knowledge  which 
it  conveys.  The  conclusion  to  which  Locke  tends,  and 
which  Hume  still  more  definitely  asserts,  is  that  the  only 
certainty  attainable — at  least  as  regards  actual  existence 
—is  of  a  kind  that  meets  the  needs  of  practical  life  but 
fails  of  full  theoretic  justification ;  ^  though,  short  of  this, 
greater  or  less  probability  attaches  to  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  experiential  method.  But,  in  any  case, 
it  is  this  purpose  of  securing  to  the  sciences  the  measure 
of  proof  and  the  essential  applicability,  which  come  only 
tlirough  this  community  of  process  underlying  all  diver- 
sity of  outlook  and  detailed  procedure,  that  forms  the 
express  motive  for  their  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
significance  of  ideas.  We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  immediate  successors 
consists  primarily  in  the  theory  they  give— following  the 
lines  of  investigation  already  begun  in  Hobbes's  work — 
of  ideas  as  the  constituents  of  knowledge,  in  its  general 
purport  this  theory  is  that  all  our  ideas  are  obtained 
from,  or  by  way  of,  experience.  Locke  is  the  authentic 
founder  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience. Even  more  distinctly  than  in  Bacon  or  in 
Hobbes,  we  have  the  keynote  of  Enghsh  philosophy 
sounded  in  his  initial  principle  :  "  Whence  has  the  mind 
all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge  ?     To  this  I 

'  Of.  Chapter  VIII,  pp.  168,  170. 
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answer,  in  one  word,  From  experience ;  in  that  our  know- 
ledge is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately  derives 
itself. ' '  1  This  expresses,  in  spite  of  variations,  the  general 
standpoint  of  subsequent  as  well  as  precedent  thinkers. 
Accordingly,  the  development  of  English  philosophy  and 
the  relations  between  its  various  stages  depend,  above  all 
else,  on  differences  of  view  as  to  the  general  character  or 
mould,  so  to  say,  of  experience.  The  successive  phases 
of  English  philosophic  thought  are  coincident  witli  the 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  conception  of  experience. 
What,  then,  is  Locke's  precise  conception  ?  and  wherein 
lie  its  merits  and  deficiencies  ? 

Locke  begins  his  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
ideas  by  distinguishing  two  sources  or  kinds  of  experience 
— sensation  and  reflexion.  But  his  statements  concern- 
ing them  do  not  involve  their  distinction  as  either  co- 
ordinate sources  of  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  diverse 
functions  of  knowledge.  For  the  various  operations  of 
the  mind  which  are  observed  in  reflexion  are  employed 
about  the  ideas  obtained  from  sense ;  and  further,  the 
mind  is  as  passive  in  the  reception  of  ideas  from  reflexion 
as  from  sensation.^  Locke's  designation  of  reflexion  as 
'  internal  sense/  and  of  the  simple  ideas  both  of  sensation 
and  reflexion  as  '  impressions,'  indicates  the  comparative 
uiiimi)ortance  of  the  distinction,  as  thus  stated,  so  far 
as  his  fundamental  view  of  experience  is  concerned. 
Tlie  implication  of  this  view  is  brought  out  in  Hume's 
contention  that  impressions  are  the  only  originals  of 
knowledge.  He  continues  to  distinguish  impressions  of 
sensation  and  of  reflexion,  bnt  treats  the  latter,  like 
ideas,  as  derivative.  "  The  impressions  of  reflexion  are 
only  antecedent  to  their  correspondent  ideas  ;  but  pos- 

*  Essay  concerning  Human  Utiderstandimj,  bk.  ii,  chap,  i,  §  2. 
2  Ibid.,  §§  24,  24,  25. 
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terior  to  those  of  sensation,  and  derived  from  them."^ 
Hume's  perception  that  it  is  erroneous  to  distinguish 
sensation  and  reflexion  in  such  wise  as  to  suggest  that 
there  are  two  diverse  sources  of  experience  is,  moreover, 
like  some  others  of  his  differences  from  Locke,  fore- 
shadowed in  several  passages  of  Berkeley's  early  Common- 
place Book.  One  passage  in  particular,  which  is  entered 
as  a  memorandum  in  reference  to  his  projected  Principles 
of  Human  Knoivledge,  reads  :  ''To  begin  .  .  .  not  with 
mention  of  sensation  and  reflexion,  but  instead  of 
sensation  to  use  perception  or  thought  in  general. "^ 
Thus,  although  in  the  opening  sentences  of  the  Principles 
Berkeley  uses  language  precisely  similar  to  Locke's,  he 
had  previously  doubted  its  propriety  ;  and  throughout 
his  exposition  of  the  principles  of  knowledge  the  termin- 
ology is  frequently  in  accord  with  Hume's  rather  than 
Locke's. 

But  further,  Berkeley's  inclination  to  diverge  from 
Locke's  mode  of  statement  takes  another  form  in  his  early 
notes — one  that  is  afterwards  extended  in  his  later 
writings.  We  find  him  questioning  from  the  first  the 
fitness  of  calling  the  operations  of  the  mind  '  ideas  '  ;  and 
his  subsequent  use  of  the  word  '  notion,'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  '  idea,'  for  the  operations  or  activities  of  mind 
is  only  an  elucidation  of  his  youthful  suggestions.  In  the 
second  edition  of  the  Principles,  where  the  new  term  first 
appears,  Berkeley  nowhere  identifies  mental  operations 
with  the  notions  which  are  said  to  be  the  apprehension 
of  them  ;  but  in  his  later  philosophical  work,  Siris,^  this 
identification  is  distinctly  implied.  Ideas  as  passively 
received  objects  are  directly  opposed  to  notions,  which 

^  Treatise^  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  sect.  ii. 

-   Works  (ed.  Fraser,  1901),  vol.  i,  p.  27. 

3  §  308.     Cf.  below,  p.  67. 
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are  the  acts  or  operations  of  the  mind.  In  one  aspect 
of  it,  Berkeley's  conception  of  notions  may  be  looked 
upon  as  foreshadowing  the  Kantian  theory  of  know- 
ledge;^ more  especially  in  respect  of  the  connexion  of 
notions  with  'relations'  This  suggestion,  however, 
Berkeley  does  not  further  develop,  and  it  remains  wholly 
without  influence  on  later  thinkers.  It  is  accordingly  the 
reverse  side  of  the  distinction— namely,  the  stress  it  lays 
on  the  passivity  of  ideas— that  helps  to  bring  out  the  view 
of  experience  which  forms  the  fundamental  presupposition 
of  the  whole  Lockian  development. 

This  view  is,  that  the  origuial  materials  of  knowledge 
are  passively  received  data  of  sense  about  or  upon  which 
it  is  engaged.  The  essential  distinction  is  not  between 
two  sources  of  the  material,  but  between  the  material  and 
the  form  (or  the  functioning)  of  knowledge.  Sensation 
thus  properly  signifies  the  source  or  character  of  the 
materials  of  knowledge,  and  reflexion  simply  awareness 
of  the  process  of  knowledge.  Locke  opposes  to  the 
'  materials  '  of  '  sensation  '  the  '  operations  of  the  mind  ' 
or  the  '  work  of  the  understanding  '—that  is,  the  acts  or 
processes  whereby  knowledge  is  elaborated  from  the  given 
material.2  Experience  is  thus  regarded  as  consisting 
ultimately  of  a  multiplicity  of  unitary  items  of  con- 
sciousness—which Locke  and  Berkeley  call  '  sensations  ' 
or  '  ideas,'  and  Hume  '  impressions  '—from  which  all  our 
knowledge  arises.  These  distinct  impressions  or  simple 
ideas  are,  Locke  says,^  the  unequivocal  certainties  of 
experience  ;  and  all  subsequent  knowledge  is  derived  from 
such  fundamentally  discrete  constituents  of  our  con- 
sciousness.    This  conception  of   the  ultimate  nature  of 

1  Cf.  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison,  ScoUwh  PMosophp  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  40-3. 

2  Essay,  bk.  i,  chap,  xii,  §§  1,  2. 

3  Bk.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  1  :  "  There  is  nothing  can  lye  plainer  to  a  man 
than  the  clear  and  distinct  perception  he  has  of  those  simple  ideas." 
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experience  gives  its  character  to  the  philosophy  that  is 
based  on  it,  by  predetermining  the  sort  of  answer  that 
shall  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  nature  and  validity 
of  the  knowledge  which  supervenes.  The  development 
from  Locke  to  Hume  is  the  logical  working  out  of  this 
hjrpothesis. 

There  is  much  ambiguity  in  Locke's  account  both  of  the 
material  and  of  the  process  of  knowledge.  He  ascribes  to 
the  activity  of  the  mind  both  the  relation  of  ideas  re- 
ceived by  way  of  sensation  and  the  formation  of  ideas 
which  are  superadded  to,  rather  than  deduced  from,  the 
original  materials.^  He  speaks  as  though  ideas  were 
originally  known  in  isolation  from  one  another,  each 
apprehended  separately  as  a  distinct  item  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  of  their  constituting  knowledge  only  through 
getting  connected  with  and  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  the  more  specially  epistemological  portion  of  the 
Essay,  in  Book  IV,  Locke  defines  and  treats  knowledge 
as  consisting,  not  in  the  isolated  ideas  themselves,  but  in 
apprehension  of  their  relations,  of  whatever  kind.^  But 
the  very  terms  of  his  statement  imply  that  the  ideas  are 
already  known.  It  is  as  the  objects  of  mind  that  they 
form  material  for  its  manipulation.  Knowledge  is  said 
to  be  of  the  relations  of  what  are  nevertheless  conceived 
as  detached  existences,  known  separately,  and  forming  at 
once  the  basis  and  the  object-matter  of  thought.  More- 
over, alongside  their  relations  to  one  another  Locke  puts 
their  relation  to  real  existence.  Yet  he  is  unable  to  make 
clear  wherein  this  sort  of  relation  differs  from  the  other. 

Now,  when  we  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  this  concep- 

^  The  inconsist-encies  in  Locke's  theory  are  such  that  it  has  even 
been  interpreted  as  predominantly  rationahst  or  concept  ualist  in 
character.  See  T.  B.  Webb,  The  Intellectualism  of  Locke.  Cf. 
below,  p.  173. 

^  Chap,  i,  §§  1-7  ;  cf.  bk.  ii,  chap,  xxxii. 
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Hon  of  experience,  we  find  that  they  lie  in  the  attempt  to 
explain  experience  as  the  outcome  of  the  juxtaposition 
of  individual  minds  with  an  independently  existing 
material  world.  It  is  a  consequence  of  that  complete 
antithesis  of  mental  and  material  existence  which  gave 
its  precise  form  to  111©  central  problem  of  modem  philo- 
sophy, the  initial  phase  of  this  problem  being  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  experience  on  the  presupposition  of  the 
mutual  independence  of  mind  «yid  matter.^  Experience 
thus  contemplated  is  plausibly  supposed  to  consist  funda- 
mentally of  disjunct  occurrences  in  the  experient  mind. 
Although  Locke's  thought  is  on  th©  whole  inconsistent 
with  this  explanation  of  experience,  and  must  rather  be 
interpreted  as  pioneer  work  in  the  direction  of  sur- 
mounting it,  it  is  unquestionably  the  source  of  liis  pre- 
dominant conception  of  the  nature  of  ideas.  The  suppo- 
sition, too,  that  in  such  discrete  ideas  are  to  be  found  the 
primary  or  immediate — as  distinguished  from  somewhat 
hyi^othetical  secondary  or  mediate — objects  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  occur,  is  another  outcome  of  the  same 
original  assumption.^  It  is  the  preconceived  indepen- 
dence and  disparity  of  the  two  existents  that  seem  to 
make  the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  own  states,  as  such,  the 
basis  of  whatever  else  it  may  know.  Here  again  Locke, 
A\'hile  working  towards  the  overt lirow  of  tliis  dualism, 
never  wholly  frees  his  thought  from  its  trammels. 

The  ambiguities  in  Locke's  account  of  ideas  are  no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  transition  he  is  effecting  from  the 
dogmatic  to  th^  critical  standpoint — from  the  assumption 
of  external  existence  as  the  cause  of  experience  to  the 
independent  interpretation  of  experience  from  the  nature 

1  For  an  account  of  the  antecedents  and  the  implications  of  this 
dualism  in  Descartes's  philosophy,  me  N.  Smith,  Studies  in  the  Cartesian 
Philosophy y  chap.  i. 

2  Cf,  Scottish  PhilosQph^,  p.  15  ff. 
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of  its  own  content.  But  the  statements  he  makes  and 
the  conclusions  he  draws  warrant  our  ascribing  them  in 
part  also  to  insufiicient  transcendence  of  the  assumptions 
wliich  his  general  methodological  attitude  is  fitted  to 
avoid.  According  to  his  explicit  assertion,  ideas  are  re- 
presentative of  extraneous  things  that  are  apprehended 
only  through  their  means,  while  they  are  themselves 
directly  apprehended  objects  of  knowledge.  "  Since  the 
mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other 
iuiinediate  object  but  its  own  ideas,  wliich  it  alone  does  or 
can  contemplate,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only 
conversant  about  them."  ^  "  It  is  evident  the  mind  knows 
not  things  immediately,  but  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  ideas  it  has  of  them.  Our  knowledge,  therefore,  is 
real  only  so  far  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas 
and  the  reality  of  things."^  Such  statements  combine  to 
suggest  an  antithesis  of  inner  and  outer — internal  ideas 
and  external  things — that  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
separate  entity  theory  of  pre-critical  thought. 

In  conjunction  Avitli  this,  moreover,  goes  Locke's  mode 
of  distinguishing  primary  and  secondary  qualities.^ 
Ideas,  he  says,  are  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  action  of 
tilings  or  bodies  existing  outside  it,  and  the  ideas  in  the 
mind  correspond  to  qualities  or  powers  in  the  bodies. 
Further,  some  of  the  ideas  resemble  the  qualities  that 
produce  them  ;  others  do  not.  Or,  to  state  the  matter 
from  the  other  side,  in  the  one  case  there  are  qualities  in 
the  bodies  which  produce  ideas  like  themselves  in  the 
mind,  and  so  are  patterns  or  archety[)es  of  the  ideas  ; 

^  Essay,  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §  1. 

2  Chap,  iv,  §  3. 

3  The  terms  *  primary '  and  *  secondary  '  as  denoting  the  two  sets 
of  qualities  Locke  probably  adopted  from  Robert  Boyle.  The  dis- 
tinction itself  was  introduced  into  modem  philosophy  by  Galilei  and 
Descartes.  Cf.  Hoffding's  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,  vol.  i, 
pp.  183,  227. 
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whereas  in  the  other  case  the  qualities  of  the  bodies  are 
powers  of  the  former  qualities  (or  of  the  bodies  in  virtue 
of  these)  to  produce  in  the  mind  ideas  unlike  themselves. 
These  are  the  primary  and  the  secondary  qualities  respec- 
tively :  the  former  (extension,  motion,  etc.)  existing  as 
qualities  in  the  bodies,  whether  they  are  perceived  or  not ; 
the  latter  (colour,  sound,  etc.)  only  as  perceived  by  the 
mind,  and  attributable  to  bodies  only  as  powers  of  the 
primary.  According  to  this  conception,  then,  ideas  or 
mental  facts  are  either  copies  of  material  qualities,  or 
representative  of  and  correspondent  to  them  without 
being  their  similitudes.  Material  facts  are  either  primary 
— that  is,  quaUties  essential  to,  or  constitutive  of,  bodies  ; 
or  secondary — that  Is,  dependent  on  the  different  modi- 
fications ol  tlie  primary,  and  incident  to  there  being  minds 
to  be  affected  by  them  in  certain  ways.^  Locke's  own 
statements  frequently  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  this 
hypothesis,  but  he  never  thoroughly  stic^Aorls  in  sur- 
mounting it. 

So  far  Locke's  philosophy  imports  that  the  constituents 
of  matter  and  mind  are  qualities  and  ideas  correspondent 
to  each  other.  But  besides  the  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
corresponding  each  for  each  to  material  qualities,  we  have 
always,  when  they  are  united  together  in  complex  ideas, 
the  confused  or  obscure  idea  of  something  in  which  they 
inhere  or  to  which  they  belong.  This  idea  of  a  something 
in  which  qualities  subsist  is  our  idea  of  '  substance,'  which 
is  that  of  a  general  substrate  or  support  of  particular  co- 
existent qualities.  But,  Locke  ])roceeds,  we  have  no 
knowledge  as  to  what  such  a  substance  is,  other  than  the 
qualities  we  ascribe  to  it.  It  is  "  nothing  but  the  supposed, 
but  unknowTi,  support  of  those  qualities  we  find  existing  ** 
— a  something,  we  know  not  what,  besides  or  beyond  the 

1  Essay f  bk.  ii,  chap,  viii,  §  7  ^. 


qualities  we  know.^  Further,  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  a  supposed  spiritual  or  mental  substance,  as  the 
substrate  of  ideas,  as  of  the  corporeal  substance  or  matter. 
In  either  case  all  we  know  is  the  characters  apprehended 
as  pertaining  to  them  ;  and  although  in  each  case 
we  assume  a  support  of  these  properties,  we  know  not 
what  it  is  beyond  the  properties  themselves.  Locke 
is  careful  to  add,  however,  that  while,  in  default  of  a 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  them,  we  do  not  know  the 
ultimate  nature  of  such  existents,  still,  from  our  not 
having  this  knowledge  we  cannot  conclude  against  the 
reality  of  either,  and  are  rather  assured  of  the  reality  of 

both.2 

The  significance  of  this  doctrine  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  partially  reinforces  the  antithesis  of  mental  and 
material  substance  and  the  representational  theory  of 
knowledge,  while  yet  paving  the  way  for  their  transcen- 
dence in  its  recognition  that  the  ideas  of  secondary 
qualities,  at  any  rate,  are  not  copies  of  external  facts, 
but  are  original  (albeit  originated)  appearances  in  the 
mind,  conformable  to  '  things  '  only  as  being  the  natural 
and  necessary  outcome  of  contact  with  them  on  the  part 
of  '  minds.'  And  secondly,  it  involves  a  rejection  of  the 
view  that  mind  and  mental  facts  are  certain  or  categorical 
in  any  respect  in  which  matter  and  material  facts  are  only 
inferential  and  hypothetic  ;  which,  if  followed  up,  would 
have  meant  the  complete  integration  of  mind  and  matter, 
or  of  experience  and  reality. 

Locke's  distinction  between  the  passivity  of  mind  in 
the  reception  of  sim})le  ideas  and  the  activity  of  relating 
them,  and  his  imperfect  rejection  of  the  separation  of 

1  jRlr  ii   chaD  xxiii   5S  1*4. 

2  §§  5,  is  ^.— The  concept  of  substance  is  at  bottom  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  limits,  or  rather  the  limiting  conditions,  of  knowledge. 
C/.  below,  Chapter  VI,  pp.  112,  113. 
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'  ideas  and  things  involved  in  viewinfr  them  as  respec- 
tively direct  and  indirect  o!)jects  of  knowledge,  are  l)oth 
coiHiected  witli  the  confusion,  which  pei-vades  Iiis  Essay, 
between  ideas  as  materials  or  contents  and  as  functions 
or  processes  of  knowledge,     Eegai'ded  as  tlie  contents  of 
knowledge,  ideas  are  indeed  the  sole  and  the  immediate 
ohjects  of  our  apprehension,  but  no  regarded  they  can 
neither  ho  straightway  opposed  u.  tilings  nor  identified 
with   processes   occurring   merely  in   the  individual  con- 
sciousness.    And  again,  viewed  as  cognitive  pi'ocps>^o«  or 
events,  they  are  identical  with  our  mental  acta  vi  t.ptni- 
tions  and  at  tlu-  same  time  constitute  an  a})])r(»hension  of 
objective    reality.     Locke   avoids   asserting    either   that 
ideas,  which  are  tlie  appearances  of  things  in  or  to  minds, 
are  actual  characters  of  reality,  or  that  they  are  states  of 
consciousness  or  modifications  of  the  mdividual  mind; 
and  he  even  seems  to  say  that  they  are  neither,  but  some- 
tliing  intermediate  i.^tween  the  mind  and  things.     What 
his  position  truly  nivolves  is  that  they  are  equally  both. 
But  his  treatment  of  them  gives  them  now  the  character 
of  subjective  states  and  now  of  objective  contents,  or 
again  of  a  teHinm  quid,  without  bringing  these  different 
aspects    together   or   explaining   the   relations    between 
them. 

The  same  inadequate  discrimination  and  consequent 
confusion  accounts  for  Locke's  defining  knowledge,  not  as 
resident  in  ideas  as  such,  but  in  the  perception  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  other  or  with  real 
exisiuiice.  And  the  implication  that  knowledge  is  of  these 
two  different  sorts  i~ which  Hume  afterwards  more  clearly 
distinguished  as  concerning  respectively  relations  of  ideas 
and  matters  of  fact— is  part  and  parcel  of  the  fundamental 
supposition  that  an  idea  is  not,  in  its  very  nature  as  an 
1  Essay,  bk.  it,  olmp.  It,  §|4.8.  11,  W;  c/.  bk  ii,  chap.  xxxi. 
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idea,  an  apprehension  of  existence.  Had  Locke  been 
thorough  with  his  own  principle  of  making  the  content  of 
ex})erience  the  source  and  vehicle  of  our  whole  conscious- 
ness of  f^xistenco  including  the  existonpe  of  minds  and 
ideas  in  contradisiuit-tion  to  things  and  qualities  to  which 
these  ideas  refer,  the  assuiiq)!  ion  of  anything  intermediary 
between  consciousness  and  reality  would  have  been  com- 
pletely discarded.  Instead  of  ideas  being  vieA\ocl  as  sub- 
jc^ctive  states,  conformal)le  to  objects  as  external  facts, 
the  distinction  of  mind  and  things  would  have  been  seen 
to  arise  within  the  content  of  experience  itself,  and  to 
signify  that  ideas  are  at  once  and  inseparaljly  material 
and  ])rocess  of  knowledge.  In  default  of  this,  Locke's 
theory  of  knowledge,  while  in  aim  and  ultimate  signifi- 
cance tending  to  get  rid  of  the  dogma  of  its  representational 
character,  hi  actual  results  serves  rather  to  accentuate  it. 
It  is  thus  that  he  is  interpreted  by  his  follower  and  critic, 
George  Berkeley. 

Berkeley  is  clearer  than  Locke  as  to  the  implications  of 
the  start  from  ideas  as  the  proper  objects  of  knowledge. 
Accepting  the  principles  of  the  '  new  philosophy '  (as  he 
calls  the  general  standpoint  of  Locke's  theory^),  he  pro- 
ceeds to  develop  it  on  less  ambiguous  lines.  He  begins 
by  denying  the  validity  of  the  distinction  between  the 
ideas  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities  as  respectively 
resembling  and  not  resembling  external  things.  Proof  is 
wholly  wanting  that  any  ideas  are  copies  of  things,  or  that 
an  idea  can  be  like  anything  but  an  idea.  If  the  secondary 
qualities  as  actually  apprehended  are  mental,  so  also  are 
tlie  primary,  since  the  two  are  inseparable  and  inter- 
dependent. "  Where  the  other  sensible  qualities  are, 
there  must  these  be  also,  to  wit,  in  the  mind  and  nowhere 

*  Not  of  Locke  alone,  for  the  same  drift  (as  we  saw)  underlies 
Hobbos's  work,  and  it  is  not  wnthout  its  parallel  in  his  Coniinental 
predecessors  ;  but  it  is  Locke  that  Berkeley  hiis  mainly  in  view. 
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else."i  It  is  only  through  abstraction  that  we  can 
suppose  one  sort  of  qualities  existing  independently  of 
perception,  wiiile  tlie  others  depend  on  their  being  per- 
ceived. Each  quality,  as  perceived,  is  a  simple  idea  vary- 
ing with  the  circumstances  of  its  perception  ;  and  a  thing, 
l)eing  constituted  by  a  complex  group  or  union  of  such 
qualities,  is  actualized  only  as  idea—lliat  is,  is  existent 
only  for  experience  or  consciousness.^ 

But  if  this  is  so,  then  the  conception  of  a  material  sub- 
strate of  sensible  qualities  becomes  both  unnecessary  and 
unintelligible.  For  the  sensible  qualities  themselves,  as 
we  actually  exnorienoe  them,  are  the  only  material 
existents  we  can  ever  know,  and  our  experience  is  quite  the 
same  with  or  without  a  supposed  material  substance 
underlying  them.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  hvpothesis  in 
question  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, it  even  renders  them  inexplicable,  since  it  is  at 
variance  witli  the  most  indefeasible  character  of  our 
expf^nVnce  —  its  innnediate  contact  with  the  reality 
known  ^ 

Berkeley's  philosophy  is  thus  primarily  directed  against 
the  supposition  of  independent  material  things  as  arche- 
types of  ideas  and  ideas  as  ectyi^^s  of  material  things. 
He  expresses  this  in  his  famous  principle  :  the  esse  of  things 
is  percipi :  their  existence  consists  in  their  being  experi- 
enced. •  Some  truths  there  are,"  he  says,  *'  so  near  and 
obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes 
to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  viz. 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in 
a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame 
of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind  ; 

1  Principles  of  Human  Knouiedge,  §  10  (c/.  §§  73,  99)  ;    Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  PhUonous  (Works,  vol.  i),  pp.  397-405. 

2  Principles,  §§  1,  3,  etc.  ;  Dialogues,  pp.  382  ff,  469. 

3  Principles,  §§  16-24 ;  Dialoguu,  pp.  40841,  442-6. 
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that  their  being  is  to  be  perceived  or  Imown."^  The  con- 
ception that  things  exist  absolutely — that  is,  without 
relation  to  the  perception  of  them — is  self-contradictory  ; 
and  even  if  assumed,  such  existence  could  never  be  proved. 
Only  because  reality  is  already  present  in  the  immediately 
apprehended  content  of  knowledge  is  it  ever  reached  at  all. 
Berkeley  rejects,  accordingly,  the  entire  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  material  things  as  ulterior  objects  to  which 
ideas  correspond.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
representative  character  of  ideas,  he  insists  that  the  ideas 
or  sensible  qualities  are  themselves  real.  Among  his 
earlier  jottings  he  had  written  :  "  Ideas  of  sense  are  the 
real  things  or  archetypes.  Ideas  of  imagination,  dreams, 
etc.,  are  copies,  images  of  these. "^  And  in  the  Principles^ 
he  says  :  "  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  .  .  .  are 
called  real  things  :  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination 
.  .  .  are  more  properly  termed  ideas  or  images  of  things, 
which  they  copy  and  represent."  But  the  involuntary 
and  unalterable  nature  of  the  ideas  of  sense  requires 
some  hyj)othesis  to  account  for  their  origin,  and  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  ideas  of  imagination. 
Berkeley  finds  this  in  the  conception  that,  although  our 
ideas  have  no  archetypes  in  a  material  existent,  their 
archetypes  exist  'in  some  other  mind,'  namely  universal 
mind.  The  occurrence  and  order  of  ideas  are  independent 
of  the  finite  individual  mind  ;  but  in  universal  or  infinite 
mind  are  to  be  found  both  the  originals  of  ideas  and  the 

^  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §  6.  "  Consequently,"  he  proceeds 
lieR%  in  anticipation  of  the  next  point  in  his  doctrine,  "  so  long  as  they 
are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind,  or  that 
of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all 
or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit ;  it  being  perfectly 
uninteUigible,  and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to 
attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a 
spirit." 

^  Commonplace  Book,  p.  52.  ^  §  33. 
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else."^  It  is  only  through  abstraction  that  we  can 
suppose  one  sort  of  qualities  existing  independently  of 
perception,  while  the  others  depend  on  their  being  per- 
ceived. Each  quality,  as  pereeived,  is  a  simple  idea  vary- 
ing with  the  circumstances  of  its  perception  ;  and  a  thing, 
being  constituted  by  a  complex  group  or  union  of  such 
qualities,  is  actualized  only  as  idea — that  is  i«  existent 
only  for  experience  or  consciousness.* 

But  if  this  is  so,  then  the  conception  of  a  material  sub- 
strate of  sensil)le  qualities  becomes  both  unnecessary  and 
unintelligible.  For  th©  Beiwibl©  qualities  themselves,  as 
we  actually  experience  them,  are  the  only  material 
existents  we  can  ever  know,  and  our  experience  is  quite  the 
same  with  or  without  a  supposed  material  substance 
underlying  them.  Indeed,  not  only  is  the  hvpothesis  in 
question  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, it  even  renders  them  inexplicable,  since  it  is  at 
Viuiance  A\'ith  the  most  indefeasible  character  of  our 
experience  —  its  immediate  contact  wdth  the  reality 
known  ^ 

Berkeley's  philosophy  is  thus  primarily  directed  against 
the  supposition  of  independent  material  things  as  arche- 
types of  ideas  and  ideas  as  ectypes  of  material  things. 
He  expresses  this  in  his  famous  principle  :  the  esse  of  things 
is  percipi ;  their  existence  consists  in  their  being  experi- 
enced. "  Some  truths  there  are,"  he  says,  "  so  near  and 
obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes 
to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this  important  one  to  be,  viz. 
that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in 
a  word  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the  mighty  frame 
of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind  ; 

*  Principles  of  Human  Knoidedge,  §  10  (cf.  §§  73,  99) ;   Dialogues 
between  Hylas  and  Philonous  {Works,  vol.  i),  pp.  397-405. 

2  Principle's,  §§  1,  3,  etc.  ;  Dialog  lies,  pp.  382  (f,  469. 

3  Principles,  §§  16-24 ;  Dialogues,  pp.  408-11,  442-6. 
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that  their  hd'Yig  is  to  be  perceived  or  Imown."^  The  con- 
ception that  things  exist  absolutely — that  is,  without 
relation  to  the  perception  of  them — is  self-contradictory  ; 
and  even  if  assumed,  such  existence  could  never  be  proved. 
Only  because  reality  is  already  present  in  the  immediately 
apprehended  content  of  knowledge  is  it  ever  reached  at  all. 
Berkeley  rejects,  accordingly,  the  entire  assumption  of 
the  existence  of  material  things  as  ulterior  objects  to  which 
ideas  correspond.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
representative  character  of  ideas,  he  insists  that  the  ideas 
or  sensible  qualities  are  themselves  real.  Among  his 
earlier  jottings  he  had  written  :  "  Ideas  of  sense  are  the 
real  things  or  archetjrpes.  Ideas  of  imagmation,  dreams, 
etc.,  are  copies,  images  of  tliese."^  And  in  the  Principles^ 
he  says  :  "  The  ideas  imprinted  on  the  senses  .  .  .  are 
called  real  things  :  and  those  excited  in  the  imagination 
.  .  .  are  more  properly  termed  ideas  or  images  of  things, 
which  they  copy  and  represent."  But  the  involuntary 
and  unalterable  nature  of  the  ideas  of  sense  requires 
some  hypothesis  to  account  for  their  origin,  and  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  them  and  the  ideas  of  imagination. 
Berkeley  finds  this  in  the  conception  that,  although  our 
ideas  have  no  archetypes  in  a  material  existent,  their 
archetypes  exist  'in  some  other  mind,'  namely  universal 
mind.  The  occurrence  and  order  of  ideas  are  independent 
of  the  finite  individual  mind  ;  but  in  universal  or  infinite 
mind  are  to  be  found  both  the  originals  of  ideas  and  the 

^  Principles  of  Hmnan  Knowledge,  §  6.  "  Consequently,"  he  proceeds 
here,  in  anticipation  of  the  next  point  in  his  doctrine,  "  so  long  as  they 
are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind,  or  that 
of  any  other  created  spirit,  they  must  either  have  no  existence  at  all 
or  else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  eternal  spirit ;  it  being  perfectly 
unintelligible,  and  involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction,  to 
attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an  existence  independent  of  a 
spirit." 

2  Commonplace  Book,  p.  52.  ^  §  33. 
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originating  power  which  Locke  erroneously  ascribed  to 
matter.i 

The  essential  point  of  Berkeley's  pliilosophy,  tlien,  is — 
and  tills  is  his  own  statement  of  its  pur|3ort^ — that  by 
exposing  the  nonentity  of  an  abstract  material  substrate 
of  perceptible  qualities,  and  substituting  for  it  all-com- 
prehensive mind,  it  serves  to  counteract  the  sceptical  ten- 
dency involved  in  Locke's  position.  For  if  the  principle 
or  agency  to  which  we  refer  the  substantiality  of  '  things  ' 
and  the  production  of  *  ideas '  is  spiritual  and  not  mate- 
rial, there  seems  no  difficulty  in  holding  that  ideas  are 
truly  real,  and  so  uniting  (as  is  Berkeley's  design^)  the 
convictions  of  common  sense  and  of  reflexion  —  that 
'those  things  we  immediately  perceive  are  the  real 
things  '  and  that  '  the  things  immediately  perceived  are 
ideas,  which  exist  only  in  the  mind.'  It  is  thus  the  hypo- 
thetical nature  which  any  such  opposition  as  Locke's  in- 
evitably gives  to  all  reaUty  beyond  our  ideas  as  immediate 
objects  of  apprehension,  that  gives  Berkeley  the  motive 
and  the  warrant  for  rejecting  the  antithesis  and  assimi- 
lating ideas  and  tilings. 

But  Berkeley  does  not  discard  along  with  this  Locke's 
other  assumptions.  He  proceeds  to  distinguish  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mind  from  that  of  ideas.  Besides  the  things 
that  exist  only  in  bemg  perceived,  there  is  the  mind  that 
perceives  them.  As  he  puts  it :  •'Besides  all  that  endless 
variety  of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  there  is  like- 
wise somethmg  which  knows  or  perceives  them,  and 
exercises  divers  operations  about  them.  .  .  .  This 
perceiving,  active  being  is  .  .  .  not  any  one  of  my  ideas, 
but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from  them,  whereni  they 
exist,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whereby  they  are  per- 

1  Principles,  §§  29-33,  90,  etc. ;  Dialogues,  pp.  451-8. 

2  E.g.  in  the  passages  just  referred  to.  »  P.  484. 
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ceived."^  Thus  we  get  Berkeley's  opposition  of  the  mind 
as  an  active  substance  or  agent  to  ideas  as  its  inert  objects, 
which  is  tlie  equivalent  of  Locke's  distinction  between 
sensations  and  the  operations  of  the  mind.  His  un- 
developed conception  of  '  notions,'  as  expressing  our  know- 
ledge of  mind  and  its  acts,  serves  but  to  widen  instead  of 
spanning  the  cleft  ;  for  although  he  tends  to  identify 
the  acts  of  mind  with  the  notions  whereby  or  wherein 
they  are  apprehended,  and  both  of  these  again  with*4he 
relations  which  they  apprehend,^  the  ideas  themselves  are 
always  opposed  to  the  relating  function  or  activity.^ 

The  basal  significance  of  Berkeley's  doctrine,  that  esse 
is  percipiy  is  that  all  reality  is  reality  for  consciousness  or 
experience.  Tliis  implies  that  all  our  knowledge  of 
reality  is  contained  or  involved  in,  and  must  be  developed 
solely  from,  ideas  as  the  contents  of  our  apprehension. 
These  contents  of  consciousness  are  more  or  less  deter- 
minate modes  or  items  of  knowledge,  and  as  such  they  not 
only  raise  the  whole  problem  of  knowledge  and  the  nature 
of  reahty,  but  are  our  sole  materials  for  an  answer.  His 
initial  msight  into  the  inseparability  of  existence  from  the 
knowledge  of  it  is,  however,  carried  by  Berkeley  only  so 

1  Principles,  §  2,  cf.  27,  139  ;  Dialogues,  pp.  447-50.  We  might 
interpret  Berkeley's  distinction  as  holding  between  the  reality  that 
consists  in  being  perceived  (the  reality  of  object)  and  the  reaUty  of 
perceiving  (the  reahty  of  subject).  But,  although  this  is  the  underlying 
truth  of  his  statement,  his  language  and  the  sequel  both  imply  a  separa- 
tion between  the  mind  and  its  ideas ;  and  there  is  thus  involved  the 
distinction  in  existence  between  act  and  content  of  knowledge,  which  is 
virtually  synonymous  with  Locke's  antithesis  of  ideas  and  things. 

2  In  the  second  edition  of  the  Principles,  §§  89,  142  j  Siris,  §  308. 
Cf.  above,  p.  b^. 

3  In  Berkeley's  later  thought  there  are  some  pregnant  hints  towards 
the  correlation  of  sense  and  intellect  (in  spite  of  their  distinction) 
through  the  conception  of  development  and  participation  {Siris, 
§§  264,  289,  303,  etc.),  wliich  anticipate  not  only  Kant  but  Hegel,  as 
well  as  later  English  thinkers.  But  when  we  try  to  put  the  two 
l)eriods  of  \\m  thought  together,  his  philosophy  becomes  every  whit  as 
ambiguous  as  Locke's. 
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far  as  lo  demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  a  sup|iosed  iiide- 
|)ondent  reality  wiiieh  the  eoiitents  of  kuowkHige  reproduce 
in  consciousness.  Ideas,  he  shows,  are  presentatioTis  in 
or  ft>r  consciousness,  but  bear  no  €nridence  of  being  niuio 
representations  of  an  independently  existing  reality.  But 
instead  of  following  out  his  principle  to  its  further  issues, 
Berkeley  j^^-ocoeds  to  giYe  to  ideas  another  eharaeter  than 
what  belongs  io  them  simply  as  the  contents  of  knowledge, 
and  so  abandons  the  princijile  of  making  them  the  sole 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  existence.  He  regards  them 
a>  iiuuiiw  piLidncts  or  effects  of  an  agency  that  is 
disparate  in  its  nature  from  tliemselves.  His  funda- 
mental conception  disposes  once  for  all  of  the  assumption 
of  a  reality  wliich  it  is  the  function  of  knowledge  simply 
to  repeat  as  knoum  precisely  as  it  already  exists  :  sucli 
dupHeation  of  knowledge  and  existence  is  not  warrantable, 
and  would  make  both  inexplicable.  But  tiiis  gives  no 
justitieation  whatever  for  the  equally  untenable  suppo- 
sition that  the  knowing  is  a  different  form  of  existence 
from  the  known. 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  antithesis — the  parallel 
of  that  which  he  has  renoiuiced — Berkeley  passes  forth- 
with from  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  experience  to  their 
origin  as  presentations  to  the  individual  consciousness. 
And  the  principle  that  existence  is  inseparable  from  the 
knowledge  of  it  gets  transformed  into  the  doctrhie  that 
the  occurrence  of  ideas  in  inite  minds  is  to  be  accounted 
for.  if  not  by  the  finite  minds  themselves,  then  by  the 
agency  of  infinite  mind.  But  although  the  conception  of 
a  universal  consciousness  as  the  source  of  ideas  not  only 
provides  a  plausible  h}T)othesis  for  explaining  knowledge 
as  an  occurrence  in  the  individual  consciousness,  but 
constitutes  a  far-reaching  principle  for  the  interpretation 
of   experience  through   the  connexion  of  all  individual 
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minds  and  their  f)bjects  in  the  unity  of  a  common  life,  it 
advances  not  a  whit,  in  Berkeley's  hands,  the  original 
problem  of  the  nature  of  ideas  and  their  relation  to 
reality.  It  leaves  entirely  unexplained  the  relation 
between  the  given  presentations  and  the  causality  in- 
volved in  their  production.  And  further,  it  allows  the 
connexion  of  ideas  to  remain  quite  contingent  with 
reference  to  their  content,  and  their  whole  course  and 
order  as  occurrences  in  our  experience  an  arbitrary  con- 
juTiftif^n  of  sign  and  significate;  which,  although  of 
imiiR'jisu  practical  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  "gives  us 
a  sort  of  foresight  which  enables  us  to  regulate  our  action 
for  the  benefit  of  life,"  is  not  in  principle  intrinsic  to  their 
own  nature  as  the  contents  of  knowledge.^ 

Thus  Berkeley's  conception  of  ideas  as  passively  pre- 
sented to  consciousness,  and  his  failure  to  give  an  account 
of  the  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the  individual  mind 
and  the  archetypal  ideas  of  the  universal  mind,  render 
his  theory  as  a  whole  either  a  sheer  symbohsm  without  a 
basis  of  permanence  or  continuity,  or  else  only  a  variation, 
however  important  and  suggestive,  of  the  doctrine  of 
representative  knowledge.  For  whether  the  examplars  of 
ideas  are  supposed  to  be  material  or  mental  is  irrelevant, 
so  long  as  tlie  relations  implied  in  the  correspondence  and 
in  their  own  interconnexion  are  conceived  to  be  ex- 
traneous to  the  nature  and  content  of  the  ideas  themselves. 

1  Principles,  §§  30-2,  CO-G  ;  cf.  New  Theory  of  Vision,  ^  147-8  ;  and 
Theory  of  Vision  Vindicated  and  Explained,  §§  39-43.  Cf.  below. 
Chapter  VIII,  pp.  108-9.  Borkek\v's  contention  that  ideas  have  no 
'  necessary  connexion  '  is  (Hke  Hume's)  essentially  directed  against 
the  supposition  of  a  mode  of  conjunction  which  is  logical  or  rational 
as  opposed  to  experiential  ;  hut  (in  this  unlike  Kant's  '  manifold  ') 
his  conception  of  merely  sequent  ideas  undergoes  no  modification  as 
he  proceeds. — For  further  expression  of  the  religious  significance  which 
Berkeley  attaches  to  his  doctrine,  as  bearing  on  divine  immanence. 
see  Alciphron,  dialogue  iv,  §§  11-5  ;  Siris,  §  252  ff. 
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Berkeley's  doctrine  of  suggestion  is  valuable  as  an  insistent 
appeal  \o  elements  of  actual  experience  and  as  fore- 
shadowing Hume's  more  thorough  application  of  the 
principle  of  association  ;  but  it  is  only  through  the  intro- 
duction  of  other  concepts  that  it  acquires  its  constructive 
significance  in  his  system.  The  ambiguities  still  lurking 
in  Berkeley's  philosophy  disa])pear  in  the  work  of  his 
sceptical  successor. 

In  the  philosophy  of  David  Hume  the  criticism  of  the 
representational  view  of  knowledge  is  both  more  profound 
and  more  consistent.  Beginning  from  impressions  (the 
equivalent  of  Locke's  simple  ideas)  m  th©  materials  of 
knowledge,  he  holds  throughout  to  the  necessity  of  basing 
our  conceptions  wholly  on  the  nature  of  these  im])ressions. 
We  must  not  presuppose  a  distinction  between  ideas  and 
things,  and  regard  the  things  as  the  objects  of  the  ideas, 
nor  again  between  mind  and  its  ideas,  and  regard  the 
ideas  as  the  products  of  the  mind.  Any  such  conception 
is  an  interpretation  of  the  character  of  our  ideas  as  con- 
tents of  experience ;  and  if  it  can  be  upheld  and  ideas 
taken  as  related  at  all — either  in  consciousness  or  to 
anytliing  beyond  it — then  the  distinctions  and  relations 
must  be  discoverable  as  inherent  in  their  own  nature,  and 
not  assumed  in  principles  extrinsic  to  them. 

Tliis  is  the  significance  both  of  Hume's  criterion  for  the 
validity  of  any  conception  and  of  Ms  polemic  against 
that  of  substance,  whether  material  or  mental,  and  like- 
wise of  causality,  as  in  any  way  explaining  the  origination 
or  the  connexion  of  ideas.  The  criterion  of  the  meaning 
and  truth  of  any  inteqiretative  concept  is — the  impression 
or  impressions  from  which  it  is  derived.  Unless  we  can 
exhibit  our  inter^jretations  as  arising  from,  and  as  war- 
ranted by,  the  immediate  content  of  consciousness,  they 
are    mere    assumptions    without    either    verification    or 


definite  meaning.^  Our  ideas  (as  he  puts  it  in  the  weak- 
ened but  clearer  statement  of  the  Enquiry)  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  each  other,  and  employed  without  a 
determinate  meaning ;  whereas  impressions  or  sensations, 
either  internal  or  external,  are  distinct  and  unambiguous. 
Whenever,  therefore,  there  is  a  dispute  concerning  the 
precise  signification  or  the  worth  of  any  idea  that  is  used 
in  explanation  of  our  experience,  the  sole  means  of 
settling  the  question  is  to  inquire,  Fro7n  ivhat  impressio7i 

is  it  derived  ? 

The  same  principle  governs  Hume's  argument— which 
is  indeed  only  another  aspect  of  his  one  fundamental 
contention — that  all  '  philosophical  '  or  conceptual  rela- 
tions are  founded  on  and  resolvable  into  '  natural ' 
relations.  That  is  to  say,  all  connective  prmciples  must 
be  exhibited  as  pertaining  to,  and  as  connatural  with,  the 
material  which  they  are  required  to  connect — ^the  actual 
contents  of  our  experience  ;  all  relating  notions  or 
functions  supposed  to  have  another  nature  than  that  of 
the  ideas  they  relate  can  only  be  transcripts  from  relations 
involved  in  the  functioning  of  the  ideas  themselves. ^ 
What  account,  then,  does  Hume  give  of  relations,  of 
substance,  and  of  causality  \ 

The  only  '  bond  of  union  '  or  '  principle  of  connexion  ' 
among  ideas — the  only  '  quality  by  which  one  idea  natur- 
ally introduces  another  ' — is,  Hume  finds,  the  principle  of 
association.  Relations  are  of  two  sorts — those  which 
depend  solely  on  the  content  of  the  ideas  themselves  (such 
as  resemblance  and  proportion),  and  those  which  depend 
on  the  contingencies  of  factual  occurrence  (such  as  tem- 
poral and  spatial  position  and  causation).      The  former 

1  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  bk.  i,  pt.  i,  sect,  i ;  Enquiry  concerning 
Human  Understanding,  sect.  ii. 

2  Treatise,  pt.  i,  sects,  iv  and  v  ;  pt.  iii,  sect,  i ;  c/.  Enquiry,  sect.  iii. 
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are  discoverable  either  by  iminediate  perception  or  by 
demonstration,  the  latter — whenever  they  go  beyond 
immediate  perception — only  through  the  working  of  the 
natural  connective  tendencies  of  our  ideas.  Of  the  one, 
only  the  quantitative  and  numerical  relations  wliich  are 
the  basis  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  of  the  other  only 
causal  relations,  go  beyond  the  immediate  evidence  of  our 
senses  and  memory.  All  relations,  unless  they  are  either 
intuitively  or  demonstratively  certain,  are  ascertainable 
only  by  way  of  associative  suggestion. 

In  accordance  with  the  detailed  discussion  of  this  topic 
in  the  Treatise,  we  get  the  brief  statement  in  the  Enquiry 
of  the  distinction  between  '  relations  of  ideas '  and 
'  matters  of  fact/  All  our  knowledge  is  concerned  with 
one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  former,  subject  only  to  the 
law  of  contradiction,  are  discoverable  by  thought  without 
any  reference  to  actual  existence,  and  have  the  complete 
evidence  of  demonstration  ;  th©  latter  can  be  ascertained 
only  from  experience  and  have  no  such  certainty.^ 
Further,  all  inference  concerning  matter  of  fact  is  founded 
on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  nature  of  such 
inference  depends,  accordingly,  on  the  nature  of  the  idea 
of  causation  or  necessary  connexion. 

The  causal  relation  is,   Hume  holds,  discoveraV)le  in 

1  In  the  light  of  his  whole  doctrine  Hume's  distinction  of  relations 
of  ideas  from  relations  of  fact  (except  as  signifying  degrees  of  abstract  - 
ness  and  concreteness)  appears  almost  as  a  provisional  adoption  or  an 
imcritical  survival  of  accepted  modes  of  expression.  It  is  discredited 
by  his  reduction,  in  general,  of  intellectual  to  experiential  connexions, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  treatment  of  space  and  time.  All  knowledge,  or 
knowledge  as  such  (one  may  say  by  way  of  general  criticism  of  the 
distinction)  consists  of  relations  of  ideas,  and  again  all  relations  of 
ideas  express  existence  in  some  aspect  or  another.  Cf.  pp.  39  ff,  156. 
With  Hume's  compare  Leibniz's  distinction  between  '  trutlis  of  reason- 
ing '  and  'truths  of  fact '  (see  Monadologi/,  ed.  Latta,  pp.  57  ff,  235  ff). 
Both  are  sound  in  motive,  viz.  transcendence  of  an  abstract  rational- 
ism, though  neither  is  carried  to  completion.  They  are  united,  and 
partially  rectified,  in  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge. 
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experience  only  as  a  sequence  of  quite  distinct  and 
separate  occurrences,  which  disclose  no  nexus  between 
them,  but  by  their  constant  conjunction  in  our  conscious- 
ness lead  us  to  expect  the  one  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  only  sort  of  connexion 
we  can  detect  between  fire  and  heat  is,  that  our  experience 
of  their  conjunction  has  become  so  customary  that  on  the 
appearance  of  one  of  them  there  immediately  occurs  a 
transition  of  the  mind  to  the  other,  in  anticipation  of  its 
appearing  also.  The  only  '  necessity  '  discernible  in  their 
connexion  lies  in  the  habitual,  and  therefore  forceful  or 
persuasive  character  of  this  transition.  Our  feeUng  of 
the  force  of  a  customary  transition — which  feeling  is 
identical  with  our  belief  in  the  invariability  of  the  sequence 
—is  accordingly  the  impression  from  which  the  idea  of 
causation  is  derived.^  Hence  it  follows  that  all  inference 
about  relations  of  fact  or  existence— all  inference  from  the 
existence  of  one  thing  to  that  of  another— is  determined, 
not  by  reason,  but  by  custom. 

In  respect  of  the  idea  of  substance  Hume's  position  is 
likewise  consequent  upon  his  conception  that  events  are 
'  entirely  loose  and  separate.'  A  substance  is  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  particular  qualities.  The  only  basis  in 
experience  for  the  notion  of  substantiality  is  our  natural 
propensity  to  attribute  to  things  a  certain  permanence 
and  independence,  which  we  nevertheless  cannot  prove 
to  belong  to  them.  As  regards  material  substance  Hume 
is  accordingly  at  one  with  Berkeley.  "  Since  notliing," 
he  says,  '  is  ever  present  to  our  mind  but  perceptions, 
and  since  all  ideas  are  derived  from  something  ante- 
cedently present  to  the  mind ;  it  follows,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of  any- 
thing specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impressions. 

1  Treatise,  pt.  iii,  sects,  ii-vi  and  xiv  ;  Enquiry,  sects,  iv,  v,  and  vii. 
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Let  us  fix  our  attention  out  of  ourselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  let  us  chase  our  imagination  to  the  heavens,  or  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  universe  :  we  never  really  advance 
a  step  beyond  ourselves,  nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of 
existence  but  those  perceptions  which  have  appeared  in 
that  narrow  compass."^ 

But  mental  or  spiritual  substance  is  in  precisely  the 
same  case.  If  the  actual  contents  of  experience  are  par- 
ticular impressions  and  ideas,  then  these  remain  the  only 
objects  of  our  knowledge.  "  Since  all  our  perceptions 
are  different  from  each  other,  they  are  also  distinct  and 
separable,  and  may  be  considered  as  separately  existent, 
and  may  exist  separately,  and  have  no  need  of  anything 
else  to  support  their  existence. "^  No  permanent  entity 
underlying  the  changes  of  consciousness  is  revealed  to 
introspection.  "  When  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what 
I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  particular  percep- 
tion or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred, 
pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at  any  time 
without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything  but 
the  perception."®  What  we  call  the  mind  or  self  is,  then, 
"  notliing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  percep- 
tions." 

Thus  Hume's  philosophy  is  a  sustained  protest  against 
conceptions  and  mterpretations  that  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  experience.  Experience  is 
the  sole  basis  of  knowledge,  and  unless  we  can  discover  in 
our  experience  a  rational  warrant  for  our  explanatory 
principles,  we  must  abandon  them  and  all  assumption  of 
their  evidence  and  tenabihty.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  no  such  warrant,  but  only  an  incomprehensible  ten- 
dency of  our  nature  to  rely  on  custom  and  feeling,  which 
gives  our  opinions  the  character  of  practical  belief  rather 

^  Treatise,  pt.  ii,  sect.  vi.  ^  Pt.  iv,  sect.  v.  ^  Sect.  vi. 
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than  of  certain  and  demonstrable  knowledge,  then  we 
must  admit  that  these  convictions,  however  natural  and 
irresistible,   are  not  capable  of    proof  and    express    no 

rational  insight. 

But  while  Hume  thus  demands  an  immanent  connexion 
of  ideas,  he  is  unable  to  supply  one  on  account  of  his 
initial  view  of  the  contents  of  consciousness.     Assuming 
from  the  outset,  Uke  Locke  and  Berkeley,  that  ideas  are 
intrinsically  disconnected,  he  proclaims  them  incapable  of 
any  intelligible  relation.     His  own  '  uniting  principle  '— 
the  association  induced  by  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a 
sequence   of   particular   impressions — is,    as   he   himself 
maintains,   external  to  the  ideas  themselves,  and  thus 
affords  no  adequate  nexus  between  them.^     He  does  not 
profess  that  such  associative  connexion  anywise  explains 
the  course  of  occurrences  in  consciousness,  and  he  ascribes 
to  it  only  an  uninteUigible  working  in  the  shape  of  a  tran- 
sition that  is  the  outcome  of  habit.     This  is  for  Hume  the 
supreme   contradiction   and  incomprehensibility   of   our 
experience.     "  All  perceptions  are  distinct.  ...     All  our 
distinct  perceptions  are  distinct  existences."     "  The  mind 
never  perceives  any  real  connexion  among  distinct  exist- 
ences."^     On  the  presumption  that  knowledge  is  to  be 
possible  at  all,  these  two  propositions— which  are  the 
basal  principles  (positive  and    negative  respectively)  of 
his  philosophy— are,  he  recognizes,  inconsistent  with  each 
other.     Our  experience,  therefore,  yields  nothing  but  the 
distinct  perceptions  themselves  :  these,  by  their  conjunct 

1  It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  recent  writers  that  association 
is  inexplicable  on  the  basis  of  discret<3  particulars -that  is,  without 
an  element  of  continuity  or  inward  connexion  (see,  e.g.,  Bradley  s 
Principles  of   Logic,  bk.'ii,  pt.  ii,  chap.  i).      This   Hume  saw,  and 

could  find  no  remedy.  ^^    ,   -,   r^  i  r^        \  • 

2  Treatise  (ed.  Selby-Bigge),  pp.  634,  636 ;  (ed.  Green  and  Grose),  i, 

558,  559. 
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occurrence,  suggest  one  another  and  give  the  semblance 
of  knowledge,'  but  they  are  and  remnin  'pnrficular  per- 
ceptions '  without  subject  or  object  ui  uihui  certified 
existence  than  themselves. 

Hume's  philosophy,  therefore,  begins  and  ends  in  a 
view  of  the  content  of  experience  that  makes  it  inherently 
incapable  of  answering  the  problems  of  knowledge  and 
existence.  In  so  far  as  his  insistence  on  the  separateness  of 
ideas  imph>«  that  abstract  reasoning,  divorced  from  sense 
and  feehng,  tan  establish  no  connexions  between  tiiem, 
it  is  invaluable.  But  it  proves  impotent  when  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  actual  nature  of  the  experiential 
basis  of  knowledge.  Hume's  error  is  not  in  reducing 
conceptual  to  experiential  relations,  and  rejecting  all  ex- 
planations that  are  not  derived  from  tliis  source,  but  in 
mkpnTiroivinf^  the  nature  of  experience.  As  we  shall  see 
in  iiic  .sequel,  even  although  ideas  or  conscious  processes 
present  discontinuity  as  regards  tlieir  definite  contents, 
they  are  continuous  in  respect  of  their  relation  i( ^  imme- 
diate feeling  and  in  their  functional  character  iws  factors 
in  the  development  of  concrete  experience.^  It  is  to  this 
aspect  of  their  nature  that  Hume's  principles  fail  to  do 
justice.  Nnf  nven  the  doctrine  which  constitutes  the 
main  conteniiori  of  liis  philosophy — ^the  *'  h3'pothesis  that 
all  our  reasonings  concerning  causes  and  effects  are 
derived  from  nothuig  but  custom,  and  that  belief  is  more 
properl}'  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of  the  cogitative  part 
of  our  natures"^— is  itself  at  fault;  but  rather  his  pre- 
conception as  to  wliat  sentience  is,  and  what  the  function- 
ing of  custom  involves.  Only  through  rejecting  his  initial 
conception  of  the  content  of  consciousness  is  tliere  any 

^  Ur  what  serves  as  a  practical  substitute  for  knowleds/e. 

3  Cf.  pp.  143  ff,  llStf. 

2  Treatise,  bk.  i,  pt.  iv,  scm  i.  v . 


hope  of  acliieving  more  satisfactory  results.^  How  this 
has  been  attempted  hi  the  further  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  philosophy  it  is  the  task  of  future  chapters 

to  show. 

'  The  doctrines  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  are,  then, 
a  continuous  development  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  basis  or  ultimate  character  of  all  knowledge 
is  experience.     But  their  mode  of  conceiving  the  nature 
or  the  constitution  of  experience  actually  signifies  the 
absence  from  their  philosophy  of  an  unfettered  employ- 
ment of  the  experiential  method.     Although  their  philo- 
sophy, both  in  its  impulse  and  in  its  effect,  is  a  progressive 
effort  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  explaining  experience  from 
what  exists  outside  it,  the  view  they  take  of  the  funda- 
mental constitution  of  experience  is  nevertheless  residual 
from  such  explanations.     \Mien  knowledge  is  taken  as 
orighiating  from  the  interaction  of  individual  minds  and 
a  material  world  which  exists  independently  of  them, 
the  results  of  the  contact  on  the  experient  consciousness 
are  naturally  taken  as  isolated  facts  apprehended  irrela- 
tively to  one  another,  and  as  forming  both  the  source  and 
the  primary  object-matter  of  knowledge.     And  when  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  ideas  is  abstracted  from 
or  dismissed  as  irrelevant,  without  their  nature  being 
reconsidered  de  novo,  the  supposition  of  them  as  discrete 
objects  of  consciousness  is  left  as  a  preconception  con- 
trolling the  inquiry  from  the  outset.     This  view  of  ideas 
remahis  the  controlHng  principle  of  the  whole  develop- 
ment.    Hume\s      impressions,'   however  he   may  guard   1 
them  against  any  assumption  as  to  their  origin,  are  essen-  ' 
tially  abstractions  from  the  concrete  content  of  experi- 

^  Any  relevant  '  answer  '  to  Hume  must  accordingly  be  grounded 
on  a  theory  of  knowledge  for  which  isolated  data  are  essentially 
abstractions.  Cf-  W.  James,  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i,  pp.  245, 
487  #. 
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ence.  They  are  abstracted  features  of  consciousness, 
regarded  as  separate  existences  which  are  apprehended  in 
their  isolation  and  have  no  intrinsic  relations  either  to 
one  another  or  to  anything  else. 

Thus,  even  while  refusing  to  alloy  his  exammation  of 
the  nature  and  validity  of  ideas  with  presuppositions  as 
to  existents  that  origmate  them,  Hume  interprets  them 
after  a  fasliion  wliich  only  such  assumptions  could  suggest 
or  seem  to  justify.  His  impressions  and  ideas,  though 
ostensibly  not  more  subjective  than  objective,  become 
virtually  transient  states  of  an  individual  consciousness 
with  every  feature  of  permanence  and  significance  elimi- 
nated. Both  the  subject  and  the  object  are  annihilated ; 
yet  ideas  are  treated  as  though  the  distinction  between 
them  were  already  taken  and  the  problem  of  knowledge 
were  how  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, Hume  is  precluded  by  the  very  thoroughness  of 
his  own  arguments,  working  on  the  material  of  experience 
as  he  conceives  it,  from  putting  anytliing  whatever  in  the 
place  of  the  explanations  he  has  discarded.  He  leaves 
us  with  the  discrete  ideas  without  any  known  or  knowable 
reality  to  which  they  are  in  any  way  related.  Instead 
of  the  content  of  experience  being  sho\^ai  to  be  at  once 
subjective  and  objective — as  his  fundamental  start mg- 
point  and  j)rinciples  of  procedure  should  involve — it  is 
bert^ft  of  the  character  of  knoAvledge  altogether. 

What  now,  in  conclusion,  is  the  precise  methodological 
significance  of  this  course  of  pliilosophic  development  ? 
Both  Locke  and  Hume  recognize  that  the  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  physical  and  physiological  conditions  under 
which  ideas  occur  in  consciousness  does  not  belong  to  the 
distinctive  problem  of  mental  science,  in  so  far  as  this  can 
at  all  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  theory  of  knowledge. 
As  we  have  seen,  their  inquiry  concerns  the  ideas  them- 


selves—the resolution  of  thek  complexity  and  variety 
into  simple  constitutive  elements  or  factors,  the  discovery 
of  their  laws  of  interconnexion,  and  the  examination  of 
their  scope  and  evidences  as  vehicles  of  knowledge.     But 
they  do  not  differentiate  two  modes  of  viewing  ideas,  one 
of  which  has  to  do  with  their  origin  and  development  as 
I   processes  occurring  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  course 
of  consciousness  or  mdividual  mind,  while  the  other  deals 
with  their  character  and  constitution  as  the  source  and 
content  of  loiowledge  generally.     AU  through  the  philo-  i 
sophy  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  there  runs  a  con- 
fusion  between  these  two  inquiries— the  psychological 
and  the  epistemological— or,  at  all  events,  an  incomplete 
understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  not  distinguishing 
them.     The  distinction  between  the  two  disciplines  need 
not  imply  that  it  is  possible  to  consider  ideas  apart  from 
their  function  of  conveying  knowledge,  and  then  as  a 
different  or  further  account  of  them  to  consider  their 
referential   character.     As   we   shall   see   presently,    the  ^ 
attempt  to  separate  the  subjective  existence  from  the 
objective  content  of  ideas  is  futile,  because  knowledge 
never  exists  without  an  objective  as  weU  as  a  subjective 
aspect,  and  its  reference  (which  is  Hkewise  both  subjective 
and  objective)  is  an  inalienable  feature  of  its  nature  as  an 
occurrence  in  consciousness.     But  it  does  imply,  that  the 
problem  of  the  nature  and  content  of  knowledge  must 
precede  that  of  its  conditioning  or  origin,  must  determine 
the  significance  and  limitations  of  the  subsidiary  or  deriva- 
tive question,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  prejudiced 
by  assumptions  that  are  incidental  only  to  this  and  not 
to  the  fundamental  inquiry  itself.^ 

And  it  is  just  tliis  indiscrimination,  and  therefore  in- 
adequate relation,  of  the  two  ways  of  regarding  ideas— as 

1  Cf.  pp.  102,  139  ff,  187. 
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processes  occurring  iii  an  individual  consciousness  and  as 
contents  of  knowledge— that  ultimately  occasions  the 
view  of  the  nature  and  validity  of  knowledge  presented 
in  the  Lockian  development.  For  the  influence  of  pre- 
suppositions wliich  are  a  legacy  from  discussions  about 
the  origin  of  ideas,  undertaken  without  prior  uivestigation 
of  their  precise  content,  leads  to  the  gradual  obliteration 
from  them  of  all  referential  character  and  ultimately  to 
denial  of  their  validity  altogether,  or  at  least  of  any 
adequate  justification  for  the  practical  assumption  of  it. 
Much  of  the  work  of  Locke  and  his  followers  consists  in 
showing  tlie  implications  of  the  epistemological  as  distin- 
guished from  the  psychological  consideration  of  the  con- 
tents of  consciousness  ;  but  their  dominant  view  of  ideas 
and  the  conclusions  to  whicli  it  leads  them  are  due  to  the 
faihire  t  a  avoid  preconceptions  that  come  from  considera- 
tions ui  origin  rather  than  content.  More  especially,  in 
spite  of  the  very  distinct  progress  towards  an  untram- 
melled hiquiry  into  the  content  of  experience,  as  the 
theory  of  knowledge  proceeds  from  Locke  through 
Berkeley  to  Hume,  there  remains  the  same  conception 
that  ideas  are  by  nature  irrelative  and  mutually  indepen- 
dent existences.  And  this  assumption,  with  its  consequent 
outcome,  is  (we  have  seen)  bequeathed  to  the  critical 
philosophy  by  hj^^otheses  as  to  the  genesis  of  ideas  in 
individual  minds  standing  over  against  the  things  they 
are  to  know.  But  the  result  shows  that  this  whole 
manner  of  conceiving  the  nature  of  ideas  and  the  import 
of  knowledge  involves  an  hisuiiicient  comprehension  l)otli 
of  the  constitution  of  experience  and  of  the  significance 
of  tiie  experiential  method.  In  consequence  of  it,  the 
fundamental  thesis  laid  down  by  Locke  and  developed  by 
his  successors,  that  all  knowledge  is  from  experie7ice,  is 
deprived  of  its  full  meaning,  and  thus  prevented  from 


I 


achieving  the  results  that  accrue  from  a  more  adequate 
procedure.  Instead  of  interpreting  experience  in  the 
widest  sense,  they  narrow  it  down  so  that  its  contents 
become  inexplicable  occurrences  which  are  at  once  our 
only  source  of  knowledge  and  a  standing  contradiction  of 
what  it  purports  to  comprise  and  convey.  Hence  follows, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  supposition  that  the  inevitable  limita- 
tion of  knowledge  to  experience  implies  a  curtailment  of 
its  scope  and  is  disparaging  to  its  validity.  A  less 
abstract  method  and  a  correspondingly  wider  view  of  ex- 
perience are  required  in  order  to  repair  the  opening  breach 
between  knowledge  and  practice  and  between  experience 
and  reaUty.  How  this  is  to  be  accomplished  will  become 
evident  as  we  proceed.  The  way  to  the  adoption  of  a 
more  concrete  standpoint  lies  through  the  philosophy  of 
Reid  and  Hamilton. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THB  IMPLICATIOMS   OF    EXPERTKNCE 

English  pliilosopiiy  uuier^  on  a  further  stage  of  its  evolu- 
tion in  the  opposition  offered  to  the  principles  of  the 
Lockian  development  by  Thomas  Reid  and  his  followers 
in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Scottish  school.^ 
Reid  does  not  regard  his  method  as  differing  fundamen- 
tally from  that  of  his  predecessors.  He  considers  his 
philosophy  a  truer  application  of  the  experiential  method 
inaugurated  by  Bacon  and  characteristic  of  English 
thought  from  the  outset.  This  method,  he  says,  "is  the 
only  one  by  which  any  real  discovery  in  philosophy  can 
be  made."2  go  far  as  regards  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  procedure  his  predecessors  have  been  right.  "  They 
have  put  us  in  the  right  road— that  of  experience  and 
accurate  reflexion."  ^  But  he  contends  that  their  pro- 
cedure is  warped  by  presuppositions  about  ideas  and  their 
place  in  the  economy  of  knowledge,  which  disguise  the 
nature  of  our  experience  and  prevent  its  being  taken  in 
the  character  it  actually  proclaims  itself  to  have.  The 
source  of  error  in  the  preceding  system  lies,  he  holds,  in 

1  The  founder  of  the  Scottish  school  was  Francis  Hutcheson— in  this 
rospect  at  least,  that  he  formulated  its  characteristic  method,  namely 
the  apwal  to  '  common  sense,'  i.e.,  such  principles  of  experience  as 
seem  to  have  universal  acceptance,  and  to  express  the  very  nature  ot 
the  rational  mind.  But  Reid  gave  this  apix'al  its  metaphysical  or 
epistemological      m    distinguished    from    its    moral    and     a38thetic 

application.  i   i»   mi 

2  Worb^  (ed.  Hamilton),  vol.  i,  p.  97.  '    ^  ■  l^'i- 
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these  '  theories  '  or  preconceptions  which  are  unwarrant- 
ably foisted  upon  experience,  and  so  preclude  an  adequate 
interi^retation  of  the  facts.  The  position  maintained  by 
Reid  was  upheld  chiefly  by  Dugald  Stewart,  and  further 
developed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

The  Scottish  philosophy  is  in  its  origin  a  recoil  against 
the  conclusions  from  Locke's  principles  which  are  pre- 
sented in  the  doctrines  of  Hume.^     The  general  result  of 
Hume's    philosophy    may   perhaps    be    expressed    most 
simply  by  saying  that  it  is  the  identification  of  idea  and 
existence.     From  this  feature  in  his  teaching,  at  all  events, 
Reid's  criticism  takes  its  rise.     Ideas  are  objects   (the 
Humian  philosophy  maintains),  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  they  are  ideas  of  objects  in  the  sense  of  implying  an 
apprehension  of  existences  beyond  themselves.   The  exist- 
ence of  anythhig  and  the  idea  of  it  are  one  and  the  same. 
As  Hume  puts  it  :  "  The  idea  of  existence  is  the  very  same 
with  the  idea  of  what  we  conceive  to  be  existent.     To 
reflect  on  anything  simply,  and  to  reflect  on  it  as  existent, 
are  notldng  different  from  each  other.     That  idea,  when 
conjoined  with  the  idea  of  any  object,  makes  no  addition 
to  it. "2     In  a  word,  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  an  object 
is  the  same  as  the  idea  of  the  object.     It  follows,  if  they 
are  ideas  alone  that  are  the  objects  of  knowledge,  that 
the  only  existence  we  know  is  the  existence  of  ideas. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  as  an  account  of  our  experience 
Reid  never  doubts.  He  sets  himself  accordingly  to  ex- 
amme  '  the  principles  upon  which  this  system  is  buHt.' 
And  he  finds  that  it  '  leans  with  its  whole  weight  upon  a 
hypothesis  '  for  which  there  is  no  warrant-— the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  mind's  own  ideas  are  the  only  immediate 

1  Reid  himself  tells  us  (pp.  95,  283)  that  he  had  been  an  adjierent  of 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  until  the  pubhcation  of  Hume  s 
Treatise  showed  him  the  consequences  to  which  it  mevitably  led. 

2  Treatise,  bk.  i,  pt.  ii,  sect.  vi. 
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objects  of  knowledge.  This  root-assumption  Reid  de- 
signates the  '  theory  of  ideas.'  He  sees  clearly  that  the 
outcome  of  the  Lockian  development  is  already  predeter- 
mined in  the  presuppositions  from  which  it  begins.  The 
reasoning  he  acknowledges  to  be  quite  '  just '  ;  the  conclu- 
sions follow  inevitably  from  the  premisses.  "  We  must," 
then,  "  either  admit  the  conclusion  or  call  in  question  the 
premisses."^  But  the  conclusion  is  one  which  Reid  finds 
it  quite  impossible  to  accept.  That  ideas  are  '  the  sole 
existences  in  the  universe  *  18  too  flagrantly  in  contradic- 
tion with  common  sense  to  be  aught  but  a  self -refutation 
of  the  philosophy  in  which  the  conception  occurs.  He 
directs  his  attack,  therefore,  against  the  principles  on 

which  it  is  based. 

In  opposition  to  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the 
Lockian  development,  Reid  urges  that  the  object  of  know- 
ledge is  always  other  than  the  idea  in  which  it  is  known. 
In  perception,  for  example,  "  the  object  perceived  is  one 
thing,  and  the  perception  of  that  object  another."^     The 
object  is  not  a  percept  or  idea,  but  a  quality  or  a  fact. 
Similarly,  in  memory  and  imagination  the  object  is  not 
the  memorial  or  the  constructive  image,  but  a  fact  re- 
membered or  imagmed.     Even  when  the  object  is  itself 
an  idea,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  idea  that  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  knowledge  of  it.     And  yet  any  object  of 
consciousness  is  immediately  and  not   only   mediately 
known.     "  Every  object  of  knowledge  is  an  immediate 
object. "3    In  thus  insisting  that  every  object  is  as  im- 
mediate as  any  other,  Reid  keeps  more  steadily  to  the 
divergence  of  his  prmciples  from  any  doctrine  of  repre- 
sentative knowledge  and  the  issues  which  such  a  doctrine 
entails,  than  does  Hamilton.   One  of  the  latter's  main  criti- 
cisms of  Reid  is  oa  the  score  that  he  fails  to  distinguish 

I   Works,  p.  109.  *  P.  292  ;  cf.  106.  '  P-  427. 
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between  immediate  and  mediate  knowledge.     But  to  say 
(as  Hamilton  does^)  that  in  memory,  for  instance,  the 
immediate  object  of  knowledge  is  the  memory-image,  and 
that  in  perception  what  is  directly  known  is  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  material  world  which  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  sense-organs,  all  else  being  known  inferentially 
from  this,  is  to  eliminate  almost  all  tliat  is  of  value  m 
Reid's  polemic.     Hamilton's  criticism  only  succeeds  in 
showing  that  ideas,  viewed  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge, 
may  themselves  be  objects  of  knowledge— what  neither 
Reid  nor  any  other  thinker  denies.     Not  only  does  Reid 
contend  that  the  results  of  the  previous  development  are 
due  to  the  assumption  that  the  direct  object  of  know- 
ledge is  always  an  idea,  and  that  they  can  be  met  only  by 
vindicating  an  immediate  knowledge  of  reaUty  distmguish- 
able  from  ideas.     He  is  convinced  that  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  the  theory  of  representative  perception  is  to 
dispute  altogether   the  conception  that  the  vehicle  of 
knowledge  is  ever  identical  with  the  object  of  knowledge. 
Accordingly,  Reid's  task  is  to  provide  an  account  of 
knowledge  on  the  basis  of  the  distinction  of  the  existence 
of  any  fact  or  quaUty  whatsoever  from  the  idea  or  appre- 
hension of  it.     In  the  first  place,  he  proceeds  to  renew 
and  enforce  the  antithesis  of  ideas  and  things,  or  sensa- 
tions and  qualities .     While  he  rehabilitates  the  distinct  ion 
between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  his  doctrine 
difiers  from  the  mode  of  statement  wliich  Locke  counte- 
nances, primarily  in  his  insistence  (following  Berkeley) 
that  there  is  no  warrant  for  holding  that  any  mental  fact 
copies  or  reproduces  a  material  fact.     Mental  states  and 
material  qualities,  he  says,  '  are  not  of  kin  to  '  each  other, 
'  nor  resemble  '  each  other  '  in  any  feature.'     The  sensa- 

1  Disaerlations  (Raid's  Works,  vol.  ii),  pp.  810,  813-4 ;  Lecture,  on 
Metaphysics,  vol.  i,  pp.  218-9  ;  u,  153-4. 
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tions  of  the  primary  qualities,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
secondary,  are  utterly  different  from  the  qualities  them- 
selves :  they  belong  to  totally  diverse  realms,  between 
which  no  resemblance  is  possible.  "  They  are  as  unlike 
...  as  pain  is  to  the  point  of  a  sword  ...  as  unlike  as 
the  passion  of  anger  is  to  those  features  of  the  countenance 
which  attend  it.''^  Instead  of  resembling  or  duplicating 
material  qualities,  our  sensations  are  only  indications  to 
our  consciousness,  inspired  by  a  '  natural  principle  '  ex- 
pressing the  very  '  constitution  of  our  nature,'  that  such 
and  such  qualities  exist  and  affect  us. 

But  while  this  position  may  be  valid  as  against  a  doe- 
trine  of  merely  representative  perception,  it  implies  either 
an  imniofliate  knowledge  of  the  material  world,  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  alleged  disparateness  of  matter  and 
mind  ;  or  that  the  material  world  is  known  only  as  a  sug- 
gestion or  implication  of  mental  states.  In  point  of  fact 
Reid  empiiasizes  these  alternatives  in  his  Essays  and 
Inquiry  respectively.^  In  neither  case,  however,  does  he 
transcend  the  conception  of  separate  existence— sensa- 
tions and  qualities,  or  mental  and  material  facts,  corre- 
spondent in  external  fashion  to  eacli  other— even  while  lie 
denies  tliat  the  relation  betA\'een  them  is  that  of  resem- 
blance o!  -imple  repetition. 

Reid  s  uieory  of  '  suggestion  '  is,  as  Hamilton  clearly 
sees,  inadequate  as  a  substitute  for  the  'ideal  system.' 
Tlie  eonceptir.ri  that  objects  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
on  o( ,  i.«,iuii  uL  the  occurrence  of  its  ideas  does  not  sufii- 
ciently  differ  from  the  theory  of  representative  knowledge 

'   Works,  p.  128  ;  cf.  131-2. 

2  Not  that  there  is  any  difference  of  view  in  the  two  books,  for  tho 
doctrine  of  suggestion  is  stated  as  explicitly  in  tho  later  work,  but 
insistence  on  the  directness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
more  pronounced  there  than  in  the  earlier  Inquinj.  Cf.  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,  pp.  123-5,  182-6;  Essays  on  the  Intdlectual 
Powers,  pp.  258-9. 
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to  be  secure  against  the  logic  for  which  the  latter  opens 
the  way.  Yet  Reid's  view  has  a  character  and  value  of 
its  own.  He  considers  sensations  and  ideas  as  signs  which 
indicate  objects  and  have  existence  as  well  as  interest 
for  consciousness  only  in  virtue  of  the  meaning  they 
convey.  "  In  perception,"  he  says,  "  there  is  something 
which  may  be  called  the  sign,  and  something  which  is 
signified  to  us,  or  brought  to  our  knowledge  by  that  sign. 
The  signs  are  the  various  sensations  which  are  produced 
by  the  impressions  made  upon  our  organs.  The  things 
signified  are  the  objects  perceived  in  consequence  of  the 
sensations."^  The  sensation  is  not  an  object  in  its  own 
right  ;  it  is  only  a  symbol,  which  vanishes  the  instant  it 
has  served  its  purpose  of  indicating  an  object.  The  thing 
or  object  is  what  the  sensation  means  for  our  conscious- 
ness.2  This  doctrine,  as  it  stands  in  Reid's  pages,  is  not 
very  markedly  diiferent  from  representative  perception, 
and  it  leans  decidedly  towards  the  uncritical  assumption 
of  the  very  point  requiring  to  be  elucidated.  But  at  any 
rate  it  involves  a  clear  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
occurrence  and  meaning  of  conscious  states — the  occur- 
rence of  the  idea  as  an  event  in  consciousness  and  the 
significance  it  has  for  knowiedge— instead  of  confounding 
(like  Locke's  philosophy)  occurrence  in  consciousness  and 
objectivity  to  apprehension. 

The  method  wliich  Hamilton  employs  for  surmounting 
both  the  representational  theory  and  the  theory  of  sug- 
gestion is  to  institute  an  elaborate  argument  for  external 
existence  as  a  '  declaration  '  or  judgment  of  consciousness 
itself.  Consciousness  in  its  character  of  immediate  ex- 
perience, and  not  any  mediate  function  like  suggestion  or 

^  Essays,  p.  332. 

-  Pp.  310-2,  315,  320.— Reid's  doctrine  of  suggestion  or  significa- 
tion may  be  compared  with  that  of  Berkeley  (see  references  given 
above,  p.  69)  and  Mill  (p.  100). 
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inference,  must  testify  to  the  reality  of  such  existence  as 
constituting  the  veritable  object  of  our  knowledge.     We 
find  accordingly  that  Hamilton's  appeal  is  to  the  '  de- 
liverances' of  our  consciousness  and  his  argument  directed 
towards    establishing    their   validity.     He    distinguishes 
between  the  character  of  consciousness  as  fact  and  as 
truth,  and  says  that  wliile  consciousness  in  its  factual 
aspect  is  indubitable,  as  an  attestation  of  existence  beyond 
itself  it  requires  at  least  indirect  vindication.^     But  the 
very  need  of  proof  contradicts  the  conception  that  ex- 
ternal existence,  as  Hamilton  conceives  it,  can  ever  be 
matter  of  immediate  knowledge.     His  argument  involves 
— and  this  is  a  point  he  emphasizes  as  against  Reid  and 
Stewart^ — that  our  assurance  of  existenqe  beyond  the 
occurrence  of  our  mental  states  is  less  direct  and  therefore 
less  certain  than  that  of  the  conscious  states  themselves. 
This  is  precisely  what  Reid  Avould  not  admit,  and  its  denial 
is  the  stronghold  of  his  position  against  the  '  ideal  theory.' 
Wherein,  then,  does  the  view  of  experience  impUed  in 
this  phase  of  the  English  philosophic  development  consti- 
tute any  advance  on  that  which  preceded  it  ?     Even  if 
not  competent  to  supplant  the  previous  doctrines,  what 
element  of  correction  or  of  reinterpretation  does  it  afford  ? 
The  answer  is  given  not  so  much  in  the  mere  contention 
that  objects  or  known  existents  may  be  other  than  ideas— 
this,  taken  by  itself,  is  like  putting  the  problem  for  its 
solution;   but   rather  in  the  fundamental   princii)le   of 
Reid's  philosophy,  that  ideas,  as  such,  are  known— are 
themselves  objects  of  knowledge— only  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  existence  beyond  themselves.     The  real  signifi- 

1  Leds.  on  Metaphysics,   vol.  i,  271  ff,  ;  Dissertaiions,  pp.   743-6; 
Ducussions,  pp.  86,  90.     Of.  below,  pp.  93-4  ,  for  a  fuller  statement. 

E.g.,  in  Philosophical  Essays  (Works,  ed.  Hamilton,  vol.  v), 
pp.  57-8,  where  the  statement  is  made  that  internal  or  mental 
existence  is  no  more  certain  and  immediate  than  material  or  external. 
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cance  of  his  and  his  successors'  divergence  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  preceding  development  appears  in  the  under- 
lying implication  of  their  whole  contention,  namely,  that 
the  basal  fact  of  consciousness  is  not  passive  apprehension, 
but  active  assertion  or  judgment.^     In  opposition  to  the 
Lockian  theory  of  knowledge  Reid  maintains  that  ideas 
are  not  primarily  apprehended  as  unitary  existences  in 
consciousness,  but  are  abstractions  from  the  judgments 
which  are  the  ultimate  mental  facts.     The  objects  of 
knowledge  are  not  ideas  which  are  isolated  occurrences 
prior  to  it,  but  are  existences  the  ideas  of  which,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  existences  themselves,  are  only  sub- 
sequently apprehended.2     The  primary  or  root-judgment 
is  the  judgment  that  such  objects  exist  f  and  this  it  is  that 
guarantees  the  objective  reference  of  conscious  states 
What  this  conception   involves  is   that  ideas,   in  their 
character  of  mental  states  or  processes,  so  far  from  behig 
the  sole  objects  of  knowledge,  are  known  only  as  the 
vehicles  of  a  knowledge  of  existence  other  than  themselves. 
In  other  words,  the  idea  as  psychical  event  is  only  one 
element  or  aspect  of  apprehension,  the  other  bemg  always 
a  reference  to  something  existing  beyond  it  ;  and  only  by 
an  abstraction  can  an  idea  be  severed  from  its  context 
and  made  an  object  on  its  own  account.-* 

^  Gf.  Pringle-Pattison's  Scottish  Philosophy,  pp.  78-9,  102-6.— C/. 
also  L.  T.  Hobhouse's  characterization  of  apprehension  as  assertion 
{Theory  of  Knowledge,  pt.  i,  chap.  i).  When  an  idea  is  interpreted  as 
a  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  it  as  a  passive  content — an  object 
and  not  an  act  of  mind. 

2   Works,  pp.  106-7,  209. 

^  "The  primary  act  of  consciousness  is  an  existential  judgment  " 
(Hamilton,  Dissertations,  p.  934). 

*  Every  idea,  or  item  of  knowledge,  is  at  once  process  and  content 
of  consciousness.  But  the  distinction  of  these  aspects  is  necessary. 
As  process,  any  determinate  mode  of  experience  is  an  act  or  function 
of  apprehension  ;  as  content  apprehended,  it  is  a  feature  of  reality 
pointing  towards  (or  referring  to)  other  such  features,  and  therefore 
signifying  the  existence  of  renlity  beyond  itself.     Cf.  pp.  62,  189,  205. 
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Thus  the  main  truth  contamed  in  Eeid's  doctrine  is 
that  we  do  not  begin  from  a  knowledge  of  our  own  con- 
scious states  as  subjective  occurrences,  and  then  proceed 
to  refer  them  to  objects,  or  to  infer  the  existence  of  objects 
to  account  for  their  occurrence.  Knowledge  is  from  the 
outset  a  knowledge  of  objective  existence.  In  place  of 
being  an  apprehension  of  our  ideas  merely  as  transitory 
states  of  consciousness — wliich  leads  inevitably  to  tlie 
consequence  that  it  fails  to  reach  any  ulterior  objects 
and  terminates  in  the  subjective  states  themselves — it 
consists  in  conscious  states  which  convey  or  constitute 
an  apprehension  of  existence,  and  can  themselves  be 
apprehended  only  as  yielding  such  knowledge.  This 
principle  is  carried  a  step  further  in  the  statement,  which 
Hamilton  makes  more  definitely  than  Reid,  that  subject 
and  object  are  known  only  in  distinction  from  and 
correlation  to  each  other. ^  For  this  should  imply 
that  the  subjective  and  the  objective  express  a  dis- 
tinction within  the  content  of  knowledge,  and  that  know- 
ledge therefore  presents  equally  and  indefeasibly  both 
characters. 

But  neither  Reid  nor  Hamilton  gets  rid  of  the  suppotii- 
tion  that  subject  and  object  are  prior  to  knowledge  and 
contribute  jointly  to  its  occurrence.  They  regard  the 
existential  import  of  knowledge — its  subjective  and  objec- 
tive reference— as  implying  that  it  presupposes  mind  and 
matter  existnig  independently  of  it  and  of  each  other, 
and  that  it  i'^  to  be  referred  to  them  jointly  for  its  origin. 
Sensations  or  ideas  as  occurrences  in  consciousness  involve 
the  pre-existence  of  material  things  originating  their  occur- 
rence ;  and  the  mind  suppHes  intuitive  principles  which 
(albeit  in  tlie  very  act  of  the  occurrenc©)  transform  the 

1  Dissertations,  pp.  747,  933. 
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subjective  ideas  into  objective  references.^  That  qualities 
imply  a  permanent  substance,  that  changing  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  states  of  an  identical  self,  that  every  event 
must  have  a  cause — these,  for  example,  are  conceptions 
which,  on  this  view,  are  not  simply  interpretations  of 
experience  or  instruments  of  its  interpretation,  but 
axiomatic  or  self-evident  truths  '  immediately  inspired  by 
our  constitution  '—  *  principles  of  our  nature  '  that  have 
an  origin  and  authority  independent  of  the  factual  detail 
to  which  they  are  applied.^ 

Thus,  although  Reid  and  Hamilton  claim  for  experience 
an  essentially  objective  (along  with  its  recognized  sub- 
jective) character,  they  remstate  the  assumption  which 
it  had  been  the  outcome  of  the  previous  development  to 
renounce — the  conception  that  experience  is  the  product 
of  two  independent  existences  in  juxtaposition  with  each 
other.  Experience,  in  their  view,  is  compounded  of  two 
factors  or  elements  from  different  sources  and  with  dif- 
ferent natures.  The  term  '  experience  '  is  used  more 
expressly  for  the  factor  contributed  by  the  object  ;  while 
the  '  principles  of  reason  '  or  the  fundamental  judgments 
of  existence,  relation,  and  so  forth,  form  the  contribution 
of  the  subject.  Experience  is  thus  still  conceived  in  an 
abstract  way.  Its  objectivity  is  due  to  the  impregnation 
of  its  data  by  an  element  that  comes  from  another  source 
than  the  data  themselves.  Instead  of  being  shown  to 
evolve  from  itself  every  principle  that  is  or  can  be  used  to 
interpret  it,  the  experiential  basis  of  knowledge  is  re- 
garded as  depending  for  its  significance  on  features  that 
are  extraneous  to  its  own  proper  content,  and  knowledge 

^  Hamilton's  distinction  between  the  substance  and  the  attributes 
of  matter  and  mind  (see  below,  p.  116)  exaggerates  rather  than  modifies 
this  conception. 

^  Reid,  Works,  p.  434  §  ;  Hamilton,  Lects.  on  Metaphysics,  ii,  347  ff. 
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therefore  as  originating  only  in  virtue  of  what  is  super- 
added to  experience  rather  than  from  what  experience 
itself  is  or  contains.^ 

Reid  does  not,  as  we  saw,  consider  the  method  or  the 
basis  of  his  philosophy  to  differ  fundamentally  from  those 
of  his  predecessors.  Its  method  is  observational ;  its 
basis  is  experience.  Nevertheless  this  phase  of  doctrine 
involves  a  certain  modification  in  the  conception  of  philo- 
sophic method,  even  if  its  failure  to  rid  itself  of  uncriti- 
cized  assumptions  impHes  a  failure  to  reach  the  full  import 
of  the  method  which  it  helps  to  initiate.  The  proof  that 
experience  has  a  genuine  existential  reference  lies  in  the 
tnith  that  ideas,  regarded  as  mere  occurrences  in  con- 
sciousness which  may  or  may  not  have  ulterior  significance 
or  vahdity,  are  an  abstraction  from  the  actual  nature  of 
our  experience.  Not  ideas,  viewed  as  inert  objects  of 
consciousness  with  no  inherent  referential  character,  but 
judgments  of  existence  or  acts  of  existential  reference — 
functions  and  not  simply  objects  of  knowledge — are  the 
concrete  material  of  consciousness.  Thus,  while  the 
desiderated  correction  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  previous 
account  of  knowledge  is  sought  in  a  sounder  hypothesis 
as  to  the  nature  of  experience,  there  is  implied  in  this  a 
change  of  procedure  signifying  that  experience  has  to  be 
regarded  in  another  way,  or  with  a  different  view  of  the 
problem  concerned.  Reid  virtually  shows  that  the  failure 
of  Locke  and  his  successors  to  establish  the  objectivity  of 
knowledge  is  due  to  their  adopting  an  inadequate  view- 
point  for  the  investigation  of  experience.     In  so  far  as  his 

^  This  is  essentially  the  same  form  of  doctrine  as  is  involved  in 
the  principle  which  Kant  likewise  opposes  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke 
and  Hume  :  "  Although  all  our  knowledge  bc^gins  with  experience,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  it  all  originates  from  experience  "  {Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  Introd.,  §  1).  But  Kant's  more  thorough  inquiry  opens 
up  better  the  way  of  advance. — For  the  relations  l3etween  Reid's  and 
Kant's  doctrines,  cf.  Pringle-Pattison's  ScoUish  PhUoaophy,  esp.  lect.  iv. 


own  view  implies  that  the  objectivity  of  knowledge  can 
be  vindicated  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  ideas,  as  the  sole  contents  of  experience, 
it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  experience  cannot  be  sup- 
plemented from  any  quarter  that  is  not  likewise  experi- 
ence ;  and  that,  accordingly,  no  decided  advance  in  method 
and  doctrine  can  be  acliieved  except  by  seeking  to  take 
experience  and  its  contents  in  the  widest  way  and  at  their 
deepest  level.  But  none  the  less  the  underlying  implica- 
tion of  his  philosophy  is,  that  it  is  by  taking  a  more 
fundamental  point  of  view  in  interpreting  experience  that 
we  get  the  required  proof  of  its  objectivity.  This  method- 
ological significance  of  Keid's  opposition  to  the  principles 
of  his  predecessors  is  brought  out  more  fully  in  Hamilton's 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Hamilton  asserts  expHcitly  that  there  are  two  diverse 
methods  of  investigating  experience.^  According  to  his 
manner  of  conceiving  the  distinction  between  them,  the 
ime  method  is  observational  and  concerns  the  facts  of 
experience,  the  other  is  critical  and  concerns  the  impli- 
cates of  experience.  In  the  failure  to  distinguish  these 
two  inquiries  Hamilton  finds  the  source  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  preceding  theory  of  knowledge.  The  critical  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  observational  inquiry  con- 
cerning experience  consists,  he  says,  in  ascertaining  what 
are  the  veritable  declarations  or  deHverances  of  our  con- 
sciousness and  in  rearguing  any  attempt  to  discredit 
their  trustworthiness.  These  ultimate  truths  of  con- 
sciousness are  the  criteria  for  any  statement  as  to  the 
nature  and  validity  of  our  knowledge.  In  these  principles 
of  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from  our  ideas  in  their 
factual  existence  as  items  of  experience,  is  found  the 
implication   of   existence  beyond  the  ideas  themselves. 

^  Leds.  on  Metaphysics,  ii,  193. 
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On  Hamilton's  view,  then,  so  long  as  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  of  experience  as  occurrences  in  conscious- 
ness there  is  no  verification  of  any  existence  beyond 
them.  But  distinct  from  their  factual  occurrence  there 
is  their  existential  import,  and  this,  although  it  cannot  be 
directly  vindicated,  is  capable  of  indirect  vindication .  The 
facts  of  consciousness  am  ostensibly  references  to  exist- 
ence, and  although  the  validity  of  their  reference  is  not 
self-evident,  as  their  occurrence  is,  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  its  truth  until  it  is  shown  to  be  mvalid.  The 
falsity  of  the  apparent  reference  to  existence  could  be 
established  only  by  proving  that  it  contradicts  some  other 
fundamental  implication  of  our  experience.  And  since 
no  such  proof  is  forthcoming,  the  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  truth  is  established  and  its  validity  therefore  suffi- 
ciently vindicated.^ 

But  whUe  Hamilton  thus  maintains  that  an  adequate 
inquiry  concerning  experience  shows  that  it  implies  a 
reference  of  ideas  to  existence  beyond  their  own  factual 
occurrence,  the  result  of  his  distinction  between^ '  facts  ' 
and  '  truths  '  of  consciousness  is  that  he  conceives  the 
implicates  of  experience  as  extraneous  to  its  own  proper 
content.  The  real  import  of  the  critical  inquiry  is  lost 
by  its  being  taken  as  signifying  that  the  eadstence  to  which 
knowledge  refers  is  an  occasion  or  precondition  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  as  the  vehicles  of 
the  knowledge,  while  the  truths  or  principles  of  conscious- 
ness are  correspondently  taken  as  preconditions  of  experi- 
ence belonging  to  the  structure  of  the  mind.  Hamilton 
thus  virtually  makes  liis  conception  of  philosophic  method 
turn  on  a  complete  severance  in  principle  between  the 
occurrence  of  mental  facts  and  their  validity  or  existential 
reference,  instead  of  making  it  depend  simply  on  the 

1  See  references  given  above,  p.  88. 
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epistemological  distinction  between  inquiring  concerning 
the  existential  conditions  of  the  facts  of  consciousness — 
the  conditions  of  their  occurrence  and  development  in  an 
individual  consciousness — and  investigating  their  imma- 
nent content  and  implications  as  functions  of  knowledge. 
We  may  take  it  then,  that  although  the  principle  of 
Reid  and  Hamilton — that  our  experience  has  always  an 
objective  along  with  its  subjective  significance — consti- 
tutes a  step  towards  a  more  adequate  method  of  inter- 
pretation, their  procedure  in  the  effort  to  vindicate  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  true  meaning  of  a  philosophy  of 
experience.  By  seeking  the  principles  of  judgment  not 
in  the  nature  of  ideas  themselves,  but  in  a  supposed  con- 
stitution of  the  mind  distinct  from  them,  Reid,  though 
upholding  rather  than  disputing  the  principle  that  all 
knowledge  is  based  on  experience,  fails  to  appreciate  in 
its  entirety  the  significance  of  the  experiential  method. 
And  wliile  Hamilton  essays  to  interpret  our  experience  by 
exhibiting  the  logical  impHcates  of  the  occurrences  of 
consciousness,  his  distinction  of  fact  and  truth  has  the 
same  effect  as  Reid's  procedure.  The  implications  of 
experience  are  still  treated  as  existents  by  means  of  which 
it  is  to  be  explained.  The  conditions  which  the  inquiry 
discloses  are  regarded  as  conditions  of  knowledge  in  the 
sense  of  being  its  originating  factors,  and  therefore  as 
characterizing  existence  prior  to  it.  Before  passing  on 
to  a  further  development  of  their  method  in  the  philosophy 
of  J.  F.  Ferrier,  we  must  notice  briefly  a  recrudescence  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Lockian  succession. 

As  the  Scottish  philosophy  (specially  so  called)  arises  by 
way  of  reaction  against  the  preceding  development,  so 
the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Brown  and  the  two  jVIills, 
though  in  part  directly  descendent  from  the  work  of 
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Hobbes  and  Hartley/  may  be  considered  a  counter- 
reaction  towards  a  standpoint  akin  to  that  of  Berkeley 
and  Hume.  The  philosophic  doctrines  of  the  younger 
Mill,  which  are  the  maturest  expression  of  the  associa- 
tional  philosophy,  are  expounded  in  direct  opposition  to 
Hamilton's.2  And  in  this  antagonism  of  philosophic 
principles,  as  in  previous  ones,  we  ftnd  the  fundamental 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  thinkers  to  lie  in  a 
divergence  of  their  ground-views  of  experience. 

In  his  examination  of  Hamilton's  philosophy,  Mill 
combmes  criticism  of  the  intuitional  theory  of  knowledge 
with  constructive  work  on  associationist  principles.  In 
the  first  place,  lie  impugns  the  conception  that  the 
declarations  of  consciousness  require  vindication  :  what 
alone  is  requisite  is  to  ascertain  what  these  declarations 
are.3  Hamilton  (as  we  saw)  had  distinguished  between  the 
facU  of  consciousness  as  evidencing  their  owm  existence 
and  then-  truth  as  evidencmg  the  existence  of  somethmg 
else  beyond  themselves  ;  and  had  maintained  that  while 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  fact  of  consciousness  testi- 
fying, we  may  doubt  the  truth  of  what  it  testifies.  Mill 
says  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  is  trustworthy,  but  simply  as  to  what  its 
testimony  is— not  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  conscious- 
ness, but  as  to  what  the  jacts  of  consciousness  precisely 
are.  In  so  saying  he  at  once  relieves  his  philosophy 
from  a  needless  and  self-refuting  argument  and  pledges 

1  Da\nd  Hartley,  Ohservations  on  Man— an  attempt  (subsequent  to 
Hume,  but  influenced  chiefly  by  Locke)  to  explain  all  mental  develop- 
ment by  the  association  of  psychic  elements,  on  the  prmciple  tiiat 
complex  states  may  have  a  quite  different  character  from  that  of  then- 
simple  constituents.  Hoffdin?  compares  his  general  mode  of  con- 
ception ^-ith  Spinoza's  {Hist,  of  Modern  PhUos.,  i,  446-8). 

2  Indeed  both  historically  and  controversially  Brown  follows  l^icl, 
and  the  elder  Mill  follows  Stewart,  almost  as  directly  as  J.  S.  Mill 

follows  Hamilton.  „   ,     ,v  mo  «    ito 

3  Examination  oj  Hamilkm: 8  PhUoaofhy  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  163-6,  17^. 


it  to  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  experience.  If  the 
existential  reference  of  ideas  is  to  be  vindicated  at  all, 
it  must  be  found  in  ideas  themselves  or  shown  to  be 
generated  by  their  operation  in  experience  ;  it  is  futile 
to  seek  to  discover  a  warrant  for  it  in  principles  that  are 
extraneous  to  their  own  material  and  character.  The 
only  genuine  meaning  of  an  interpretation  of  experience 
is  the  inquiry,  what  experience  is  or  contains.  What 
experience  implies — if  it  implies  anything  beyond  itself — 
must  be  a  feature  that  arises  out  of  it,  not  one  that  is 
imported  into  it.  Unless  we  can  exhibit  any  alleged 
principle  of  explanation  as  capable  of  being  generated 
from  the  specific  items  of  consciousness  which  are  its 
recognizable  content,  the  principle  must  be  rejected  in 
favour  of  one  that  is  so  generable. 

In  his  contention  that  consciousness  requires  no  vindi- 
cation but  only  interpretation,  and  that  it  is  in  respect 
of  this  alone  that  there  is  scope  for  controversy,  Mill 
gives  unquestionable  expression  to  the  most  fundamental 
implication  of  the  start  from  experience.  He  proceeds, 
however,  to  rehabilitate  the  distinction  between  conscious- 
ness as  dubitable  and  as  indubitable,  only  in  another  way. 
He  identifies  the  indubitable  aspect  of  consciousness  not 
with  any  ever  present  basis  of  all  interpretation,  but  with 
what  pertains  to  consciousness  in  its  most  primitive  or 
least  developed  form.^  His  antithesis  is  between  '  our  con- 
sciousness in  its  present  artificial  state  '  and  '  what  is  origin- 
ally consciousness.'  It  is,  according  to  this  conception, 
'  our  primitive  consciousness  '  as  distinguished  from  '  our 
present  consciousness  '  that  is  the  depository  of  its 
certainties.  The  ultimate  and  primary  facts  of  conscious- 
ness a  growing  experience  conceals  rather  than  reveals. 
Thus,  while  Mil  controverts  the  supposition  that  ex- 

i  Pp.  177-9. 
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perience  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  element  from  else- 
where than  its  data  themselves,  his  own  doctrine  involves 
that  it  consists  of  primary  data  on  which  our  interpreta- 
tions simply  get  superimposed.^ 

This  conception  implies  an  essentially  limited  view  of 
the  experiential  basis  of  knowledge,  and  precludes  Mill's 
inquiry  from  being  a  fully  competent  investigation  of 
experience.  Although  his  method  is  genuinely  ex- 
periential, it  fails  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a 
philosophy  of  experience.  The  mode  of  procedure  he 
follows  is  expressly  designated  the  '  psychological  ' 
method,  and  this  is  the  only  alternative  he  has  to  offer 
to  the  '  intuitional '  method  which  he  criticizes.  The 
psychological  method,  as  Mill  uses  it,  consists  in  resolving 
consciousness  into  its  constitutive  elements  and  exhibiting 
knowledge  as  arising  from  the  oombiiiation  of  these  as 
idtimate  data.  He  assumes  that  the  components  which 
are  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of  the  concrete  content  of 
experience  form  the  original  and  indisputable  nature  of 
consciousness,  and  that  those  elemental  constituents  are 
forthwith  identifiable  with  originating  conditions,  whence 
the  subsequent  content  of  consciousness  emerges.  The 
one  criterion  for  any  alleged  article  of  knowledge  is  its 
resolvability  into  such  primary  elements  without  residuum 
or  extraneous  item,  and  the  one  function  for  the  con- 
nexion of  ideas  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the 
associability  of  the  ideas  themselves.  These  original 
elements  constitute,  he  maintains,  the  only  genuinely 
intuitional  factor  of  our  consciousness ;  and  no  supposed 

^  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  experience  requires  constant  reinterpreta- 
tion,  and  that  the  authority  of  accepted  interpretations  is  often 
prejudicial  to  the  attainment  of  tnith  :  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say 
that  the  acquisitions  which  consciousness  receives  by  means  of  these 
interpretations  intrinsically  hinder  instead  of  furthering  apprehension 
of  its  import. 
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intuition  with  another  nature  and  source  can  be  accepted, 
unless  it  cannot  be  exhibited  as  possibly  generated  by 
the  association  of  ideas  and  due  to  their  difficulty  of 
dissociation.^  But  Mill's  conception  of  ideas  as  originally 
disconnected  elements  of  consciousness  prevents  him 
from  providing  an  intelligible  means  of  their  subsequent 
connexion.2  He  rightly  rejects  any  principle  of  explana- 
tion extraneous  to  ideas  and  seeks  an  immanent  means 
of  connexion  in  their  own  uniting  potency.  Since, 
however,  on  the  theory  of  ideas  which  he  accepts,  the 
association  has  no  basis  of  continuity  or  inherent  relation 
to  work  upon,  it  fails  to  give  either  a  tenable  account  of 
the  interconnexion  of  ideas  or  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  their  existential  reference. 

The  intuitive  deliverance  of  consciousness  which  Reid 
and  Hamilton  are  primarily  occupied  in  upholding  is 
the  immediate  apprehension,  in  the  act  of  perception,  of 
material  existence.  In  Brown's  philosophy  the  material 
world  still  appears  as  an  independent  reality  suggested 
or  inferred  as  the  originating  source  of  ideas — an  external 
something  known  as  regards  its  existence  and  relations, 
though  unknoT\Ti  as  regards  its  essential  nature.^  In 
either  case  there  is  involved  the  assertion  of  the  sub- 
stantial and  objective  reality  of  matter.  This  con- 
ception Mil  discards.  He  admits  that  our  present 
consciousness  contains  some  such  conviction,  but  contends 
that  this  is  not  an  origmal,  but  an  acquired  factor  in 

^  James  Mill  explains  all  necessary  or  intuitive  principles  as  instances 
of  the  '  inseparable  association  '  acquired  by  ideas  that  are  constantly 
conjoined  in  our  experience  {Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,  vol.  i,  chap,  iii,  §  9).  John  Mill  endorses  this  theory,  modifying 
it  only  to  the  extent  of  expressly  maintaining  that  any  association 
generated  by  experience  may  subsequently  be  destroyed  by  experience 
{Examination,  pp.  182-4,  328-9,  etc.). 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  75. 

3  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  lects.  ix,  x ;  cf.  xxv,  xxvii. 
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consciousness,  consisting  in  **  an  instantaneous  and 
irresistible  suggestion  and  inference  which  has  become  by 
long  repetition  indistinguishable  from  a  direct  intuition." 
He  finds  the  explanation  of  our  belief  in  an  independent 
material  world  in  the  fact  that  our  experience  nt  any 
instant  not  only  consists  of  definite  impressions  or  ideas 
actually  present,  but  also  contains  a  reference  by  way  of 
memory  and  expectation  to  an  indefinite  background  of 
associated  ideas,  whose  manner  and  order  of  occurrence 
are  uniform  and  certain.  Our  victual  sense-presentations 
acquire  an  objective  significance  through  pointing  beyond 
themselves  to  other  possible  presentations  ;  and  since 
these  possibilities  are  permanent  as  contrasted  with  the 
fleeting  character  of  the  occurrences  of  consciousness,  and 
also  constant  in  their  modes  of  connexio?!  they  are 
regarded  as  containing  the  conditions  of  our  actual 
consciousness.^  '  Matter '  Mill  accordingly  defines  as 
the  'permanent  possibility  of  sensation/  But  possi- 
bihtic^  that  are  only  such  and  involve  no  actuality 
cannot  supply  conditions  for  any  actuality  ;  in  order  to 
do  so  they  must  themselves  be,  or  presuppose,  some  other 
actuality.  The  question  whU  reality  underlies  actual  and 
possible  sensations  remains,  on  Mill's  theory,  unanswered 
and  unanswerable.  He  resolves  mind  into  *  a  series  of 
feelings  with  a  background  of  possibilities  of  feeling,'  but 
declares  its  ultimate  nature  unknowable.^ 

The  associational  doctrine  fails,  accordingly,  through 
its  abstract  conception  of  experience.  Its  main  conten- 
tion is  a  valid  one — that  knowledge  can  be  shown  to  have 

*  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  chap,  xi,  esp.  pp.  227-32 ;  c/.  James  Mill's 
Analysis,  i,  pp.  344-54;  and  Bain's  Senses  and  InteUeci  (3rd  od.), 
pp.  375-84. 

2  Cf.  below,  chap,  vi,  p.  118.  Mill's  theory  of  matter  and  mind  has  an 
intimate  reflation  to  the  dominantly  practical  motive  of  his  philosophy  : 
it  is  concerned  mainly  with  conditions  and  consequences  (cf.  p.  169). 
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an  essential  unity  of  origin  and  process,  and  does  not 
require  any  principles  other  than  those  native  to  the 
character  and  functioning  of  ideas  as  such.  But  it  regards 
consciousness  as  consisting  of  ideas  or  mental  states  that 
have  no  intrinsic  reference  beyond  their  own  transitory 
existence.  What  reference  they  have  is  to  other  states 
(actual  or  possible)  of  like  nature  with  themselves,  this 
reference  being  generated  by  the  associability  of  the 
originally  discrete  elements.  On  this  basis  Mill  proffers 
an  explanation  of  the  independent  and  objective  character 
ascribed  to  material  existence  ;  but  despite  the  value  of 
his  analysis,  the  underlying  presupposition  of  the  funda- 
mental subjectivity  and  disconnectedness  of  the  data  of 
consciousness  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  reach  any 
adequate  substitute  for  such  a  reality. 

While,  however,  Mill's  express  philosophic  doctrine  is 
thus  based  on  the  presuppositions  of  the  associational 
philosophy  generally,  the  logical  portion  of  his  writings 
(both  in  the  Exmiiination  of  Hamilton  and  in  his  System 
of  Logic)  presents  conceptions  that  point  to  a  more 
concrete  view  of  experience.  The  distinction  between 
'  thoughts  '  and  '  objects  of  thought '  or  between  '  mental 
representations  '  and  '  real  objects,'  the  insistence  on 
judgment  as  the  primary  act  of  consciousness  and  as 
asserting  the  connexion  not  of  '  ideas  '  but  of  '  things  '^ — 
these,  taken  m  conjunction  with  his  rejection  of  an 
originating  source  of  ideas,  are  indications  of  a  more 
adequate  theory  of  knowledge;  even  if  they  also  not 
infrequently  appear  simply  to  fall  back  on  the  supx30sition 
of  an  independent  material  world.  What  they  imply  is 
a  conception  of  experience  for  which  subjective  states  of 
consciousness  are  an  abstraction  from  the  concrete  unity 
of  knowledge — one,  therefore,  for  wliich  experience  has 
^  Exam,  of  Hamilton,  pp.  419-20  ;  Logic,  bk.  i,  chap,  v,  §  1. 
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intrinsically  an  objective  import.^  But  Mill  does  not 
reinterpret  the  one  aspect  of  liis  thought  in  the  light  of 
the  other,  and  the  resolution  of  objects  into  mental  states 
remains  an  intrartnl.le  element  in  Mb  philosophy.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  his  thought  as  a  whole  is  his 
recognition  of  the  futility  of  seeking  an  explanation  of 
experience  in  anything  outside  itself.  This  is  a  link 
between  him  and  Ferrier. 

A  new  phase  in  the  history  of  EngHsh  philosophy  is 
entered  upon  in  Ferrier's  doctrine.  He  expressly  claims 
for  it  a  national  character,  and  regards  it  as  continuing, 
even  in  its  antagonism,  the  work  of  Reid  and  Hamilton.^ 
But  in  the  development  of  English  philosophy  as  a  whole 
it  is  distinctly  a  new  departure— inasmuch,  at  least,  as  it 
signifies  a  further  conception  of  the  problem  and  pro- 
cedure implied  from  the  outset.  The  mam  thought  h^ 
liis  philosophy  is,  that  instead  of  allowing  our  interprcia- 
tion  of  experience  to  be  influenced  by  consideration  of 
what  is  or  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  knowledge,  we  must  start  from  an  inquiry  into  its 
fiature  or  implications.  Experience  or  knowledge  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  anything  in  existence 
beyond  itself;  for  any  such  explanation  presupposes 
what  it  professes  to  explain.  On  the  contrary,  inquiry 
concerning  the  character  of  being  must  l)e  approached 
tlirough  investigation  of  the  character  of  knowledge. 

The  first  poinf  in  Perrier'g  conception  of  philosophic 
method  is  his  assertion  of  the  need,  in  our  quest  for  truth 
or  reasoned  knowledge,  for  an  inquiry  that  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished as  necessarily  precedent  to  all  other  inquiries. 

^  Cf.  C.  M.  Douglas's  John  Stuart  MUl,  chap.  iii. 
^  See  Appendix  to  *  Institutes  '  {Philosophical  Works,  3rd  ed.,  vol.  i, 
p.  554). 
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The  failures  and  antagonisms  of  philosophy  are  due,  he 
maintains,  to  our  asking  questions  and  attemptmg  to 
obtain  answers  to  them  without  going  behind  these  to 
the  initial  question,  on  the  answer  to  which  the  answers 
to  all  others  depend.  *'  Every  question  in  philosophy  is 
the  mask  of  another  question ;  and  all  these  masks  and 
masked  questions  require  to  be  removed  and  laid  aside, 
until  the  ultimate  but  truly  first  question  has  been 
reached.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  is  it  possible  to  de- 
cipher and  resolve  the  outside  mask,  and  all  those  below 
it,  which  come  before  us  in  the  first  instance."^  "  We 
have  tried  to  get  to  the  end,  without  having  first  got  to  the 
heginning '"^  What  Ferrier  desiderates  then,  as  the  true 
princi]>le  of  philosophic  method,  is  that  we  should  put  first 
questions  first ;  and  his  index  to  the  truly  first  question 
in  philosophy  is  that  in  attempting  to  answer  any  other 
question  we  are  inevitably  brought  round  to  it.  In  order 
to  our  obtaining  a  significant  answer  to  a  question,  the 
first  requisite  is  to  understand  precisely  what  is  implied 
in  the  question  itself,  for  only  then  can  we  understand 
the  import  of  any  answer  that  is  forthcoming ;  and  this  is 
possible  only  by  a  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  question 
or  questions  that  give  their  character  and  significance  to 
all  the  others.  Only  by  such  procedure  are  we  enabled  to 
advance,  not  alone  to  the  solution  of  philosophic  problems, 
but  to  the  intelligible  setting  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved.  And  in  philosophy  the  purport  of  problems  is 
jieculiarly  significant;  for  it  is  its  function  to  exhibit 
problems  in  their  origin  and  relations.  Such  a  criticism 
of  questions  no  less  than  of  answers  is,  Ferrier  contends, 
an  essential  feature  of  philosophy.  It  has  not  only  to 
ask  questions,  but  to  see  how  the  questions  arise  and 
what,  consequently,  are  the  precise  bearings  of  the 
1  Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  Introduction,  §  16.  -  §  17. 
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answers  that  are  given.  "  It  must  show  the  exact  point 
where  every  opmion  and  every  controversy  in  philosophy 
takes  off  from  the  taproot  or  main  trunk  of  the  great  tre^ 
of  specuktion."^ 

According    to   Ferrier,    the   fundamental    question    of 
philosopliy   lies   in   the   inquiry,    What   is   the   essential 
character  of  knowledge  ?  or.  What  is  involved  in  any- 
t lung's    l)eing    known  ?    He    accordingly    considers    a 
critical  inquiry  concerning  the  implications  of  knowledge 
the  sole  key  to  the  proper  asking  of  philosophic  questions, 
and  the  means  therefore  of  defining  the  exact  bearing 
of  any  controversy  and  understanding  the  real  significance 
of  particular  theories.     The  controversy  as  to  the  mutual 
independence  of  mind  and  matter,  for  example,  should  be 
recognized   as   lu^ving   its   primary   significance   in   the 
question  whether  mind  and  matter  are  known  in  isolation 
from  each  other.     If  we  find  that  mind  and  matter  are  not 
known  independently  of  each  other— and  even,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  character  of  knowledge,  not  thus  knowable— 
then  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  that 
they  exist  in  independence  of  each  other.     Any  discussion 
about  the  existence  of  mind  and  matter  is  dependent  on 
the  prior  question  as  to  their  knownness  or  knowability. 
Stated  generally,  the  problem  of  knowledge  precedes  and 
qualifies  the  problem  of  being  :   what  is   or   exists,  is 
ascertainable  only  in  the  character  of  what  is  known. 
Accordingly,  before  we  attempt  to  answer  (or  even  to 
ask)   any  further  questions  about   existence,   wc   must 
understand  what  is  implied  in  anything's  being  known  to 
exist.     This  can  be  understood  only  in  answer  to  the 
question,  what  '  known  '  means  or  involves  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  knowledge  is.^ 
Ferrier  finds  the  essential  character  of  knowledge  in 

M  32.  2  §§  54-60  ;  c/.  sect,  iii,  prop.  9,  observations  1  and  35. 
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its  always  containing  two  distinguishable,  though  in- 
separable, features — a  subject  and  an  object,  or  a  knowing 
and  a  known.  ^  This  is  the  character  or  constitution  of 
all  knowledge  as  such.  That  it  always  involves  both 
factors  is  the  primary  condition  or  implication  of  know- 
ledge. But  they  are,  in  the  first  instance,  elements  in 
the  act  of  knowledge  itself,  not  existential  conditions  of 
its  occurrence.  The  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  knowledge 
discloses  only  what  is  contained  in  knowledge,  not  any- 
thing contained  in  existence  outside  it.  Ferrier  insists 
accordingly — as  against  the  procedure  of  Reid  and 
Hamilton — that  the  implicates  of  knowledge  must  not 
be  taken  as  signifymg  existents  that  condition  its  origin. 
They  are  the  expression  of  its  nature,  and  signify  primarily 
only  the  constituents  without  which  knowledge  would 
not  have  the  character  it  has.  The  significance  which 
the  theory  of  knowledge  has  for  the  characterization  of 
being  must,  therefore,  be  of  another  sort  than  consists  in 
transformmg  its  implicates  into  conditions  accounting  for 
its  origin.  What  this  significance  is,  is  the  next  point  to 
be  determined. 

Having  shown  the  nature  or  fundamental  principle 
of  knowledge,  Ferrier  proceeds  to  apply  it  in  order  to 
show  its  reference  to  existence.  It  has  in  the  fu'st  place 
a  negative  import.  It  implies  that  nothing  that  is  known 
— for  example,  mind  and  matter,  or  self  and  things — can 
be  known  as  independent  of  knowledge,^  or  agaui,   as 

^  Sect,  i,  prop.  1.  Further  references  \\'itli  a  fuller  statement  of  the 
details  of  Ferrier's  doctrme  are  given  below,  in  Chapter  \ll,  pp.  135-9. 
Here  it  is  its  methodological  import  that  is  primarily  in  \'iew. 

■-"  The  full  and  correct  phrase  would  be  '  known  to  exist,  just  as  it 
is  known,  independently  of  its  being  Imown.'  Cf.  the  expa-ssion  used 
by  H.  Sidgwick  [Philosophy  :  Its  Scope  and  Relations,  p.  43)  as  an  exact 
statement  of  the  question  as  to  the  material  world  '  existing  as  we 
know  it  independently  of  oiu-  kno\ving  it— so  that  our  knowledge  of  it 
does  not  affect  its  exist^jnce.'     See  below,  p.  203. 
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uidepeiident  of  each  other.     For  they  are  knowable  only 
as  correlative  (or,  in  general,  related)  existences ;  and  in 
the  precise  mode  iu  which  they  are   known   they  are 
features  or  aspects  rvithin  knowledge.     When  wo  regard 
tlie  objects  of  knowledge  as  independent  existences,  wo 
are  abstracting  them  from  the  concrete  unity  of  know- 
ledge, and  viewing  them  otherwise  than  as  they  are  for  it. 
But  there  is  a  positive  as  well  as  this  negative  significance. 
Not  only  is  it  impossible  that  anything  should  be  know  n 
that  contradicts  the  primary  principle  of  knowledge  ;  and 
nnpossible,  therefore,  that  things  should  be  known  either 
m  isolation  from  each  other  or  as  existing  quite  inde- 
pendently   of    knowledge.     It    further    follows    that    if 
existence  i.  known  as  it  really  is— if  knowledge  is  real, 
and  what  is  known  in  knowledge  is  real  existence— then 
what   is   essentially  constitutive  of  knowledge   likewise 
ch,-irn,ctpri7P=  oxistcnce  or  reality.     But  this  is  the  postu- 
■li.-   u!Ki   niu^on  d'etre   of  all   knowledge;    namely   that 
knowledge,  in  virtue  of  its  own  proper  character,  is  know- 
ledge of  reality.     Hence  we  have  the  means  of  charactor- 
izmg  reality  or  real  being.     What  really  exists  is  always 
subject  and  object  together— mind  in  correlation  with 
matter,  or  self  in  union  with  and  yet   distinction  from 
the  things  it  apprehends.' 

While,  however,  Ferrier  thus  shows  that  if  knowledge, 
as  such,  is  knowledge  of  reality,  an  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  knowledge  wiU  enable  us  to  pass  thence  to 
a  characterization  of  being,  the  condition  remains  a  mere 
postulate  without  any  basis  of  fact,  unless  we  recognize 
that  knowledge  has  no  character  other  than  that  of 
being  a  knowledge  of  the  reality  it  inteqirets  But 
Ferrier's  treatment  of  knowledge  is  inconsistent  with  the 
essential   unity   of  knowledge   with   the   reality  known. 

1  HI,  prop.  10. 


He  supposes  that  the  material  or  content  of  knowledge 
is  quite  adventitious  with  respect  to  its  form  or  constitu- 
tion— that  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  independent  of  that 
of  being.  While  existence,  if  it  is  to  be  known  at  all, 
must  have  the  character  required  by  the  constitution  of 
knowledge,  the  constitution  of  knowledge  is,  in  Ferrier's 
view,  indifferent  to  the  '  things  '  that  it  knows.  He 
insists,  indeed,  that  one  feature  in  whatever  is  known 
must  be  a  mind  or  self ;  but  he  also  insists  that  the  other 
feature  might  be  amjthing.  The  one  indispensable 
requisite  of  knowledge  is  the  form — mind  and  some 
material,  self  and  some  thing.  But  what  the  material  is, 
Ferrier  regards  as  irrelevant  to  the  nature  of  knowledge. 
The  source  or  medium  of  its  apprehension  is  different 
from  knowledge  ;  it  is  not  thought,  but  sense,  which  is 
an  aspect  of  experience  quite  other  than  knowledge,  and 
only  contingently  related  to  it  as  the  means  of  affording 
it  the  content  with  which  it  deals.  This  gives  the  nature 
of  the  matter  or  things,  as  distinct  from  the  mind  or  self, 
which  knowledge  involves.  Sense  is  thus  (at  least 
potentially)  variable,  knowledge  is  invariable  ;  or  the 
form  of  knowledge  is  constant,  while  its  material  or 
sense-content  is  inessential  to  the  form.^ 

But  this  involves  that  knowledge  has  been  considered 
from  the  first  in  abstraction  from  the  concreteness  of 
experience.  Ferrier's  doctrine  of  the  contingency  of 
sense  in  relation  to  thought  is  the  counterpart  of  an 
abstract  or  formal  view  of  knowledge.  This  is  indicated 
in  his  admission  that,  while  sense  as  we  know  it  is  not 
an  indispensable  condition  of  knowledge,  some  analogous 
mode  of  apprehension  is  essential.  Hence  without  some 
modification  Ferrier's  investigation  and  its  results  concern 
the   form  of   knowledge  not  as  expressing  or  expressed 

^   I,  prop.  22. 
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in   its   materiii!,    but   in   contradistinction   to   it.     The 
implicates  which  it  discloses  are  not  concrete  constituents 
of  experience,  but  its  formal  or  logical  conditions.     Only 
by  refusing  to  treat  knowledge  as  an  instrument  with  a 
nature  distinct  from  its  own  appHcation— or  (what  is  the 
same  thing)  to  separate  the  function  or  process  from  the 
content  or  product  of  knowledge—can  we  avoid  a  merely 
general  and  formal  conclusion  to  our  inquiry  concerning 
it.     And  when  we  thus  take  knowledge  m  relation  to  its 
source  or  material,  we  find  (as  we  shall  see)  that  the 
conditions    of    experience    are  — not    indeed    realities 
existing  in  separation  from  knowledge,  for  all  known  and 
knowable  existents  are  related  in  or  to  it— but  either 
constitutive  features  of  our  concrete  experience  itself,  or 
else  aspects  of  reaUty  that  He  beyond  it  only  in  the  sense 
of   bemg  already  implied  in  its   determinate    contents 
and  forming  the  very  source  from  which  they  spring. 
In  a  word,  all  imphcates  of  experience  can  only  be  actual 
or  potential  items  of  experience  itself. 

The  main  principle  of  Ferrier's  philosophic  method  is, 
then,   that    the  problem  of   knowledge  is  prior  to  and 
presupposed  by  that  of  being  or  existence.     That  ques- 
tions about  existence  should  be  prefaced  by  some  sort 
of  inquiry  concerning  knowledge  is  an  implication  of  the 
experiential  method  from  its  formulation  by  Locke,  or 
even    from    Bacon's    critical    investigation    of    *  idola.' 
And,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elevation  of  this  into  a  definite 
rule  of  method  is  the  underlying  significance  of  Hamilton's 
distinction   between   the  psychological  and  the  logical 
conditions  or  imphcates  of  knowledge.      But  the  con- 
ception of  an  examination  of  knowledge,  as  introductory 
or  propedeutic   to  the  work  of  the  sciences,   and  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  occurrence  and  the 
vahdity  of  ideas,  are  now  transformed  into  the  doctrine 
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that  the  nature  of  being  can  be  interpreted  only  through 
or  by  means  of  an  interpretation  of  knowledge.  In 
Ferrier's  philosophy  the  start  from  experience  and  with 
a  critical  study  of  knowledge  becomes  an  explicit  approach 
of  being  from  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  of  being. 
Even  when  in  the  systems  of  previous  thinkers  the 
problem  of  knowledge  is  taken  as  in  any  way  anterior  to 
that  of  existence,  the  inquiry  is  never  kept  wholly  free 
from  assumptions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  requisite  in 
existence  to  account  for  knowledge.  Ferrier  shows  the 
incompetence  of  such  procedure.  When  we  ask  what 
exists,  we  inevitably  find  ourselves  trying  to  state  in 
answer  what  we  know  to  exist — what  is  known  as  existing. 
'  This  or  that  exists  '  always  signifies  '  this  or  that  is 
known  as  existing.'  But  Ferrier's  own  procedure  is 
defective.  Although  avowedly  experiential,  his  philo- 
sophy introduces  into  experience  a  distinction  which  it 
cannot  properly  bridge.  Instead  of  taking  knowledge  in 
its  concrete  unity  with  the  reality  known,  he  character- 
izes knowledge  in  abstraction  from  its  experiential  basis, 
and  passes  from  knowing  to  being  only  through  his 
further  contention — ^in  itself,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
quite  sound  and  valuable — that  knowledge,  as  such,  is 
knowledge  of  reality.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall 
get  the  required  correction  of  Ferrier's  epistemological 
theory  through  a  reinstatement  of  the  essential  unity  of 
the  experiential  source  of  knowledge.^  But  we  must  first 
consider  an  aspect  of  the  development  which  his  doctrine 
on  the  whole  helps  to  set  in  its  true  light— that  concerning 
the  general  validity  of  knowledge,  or  its  competence  to 
treat  of  reality. 

1  Cf.  Chapter  VII,  p.  142  ff. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

KNOWLEDGE   AS    SIGNIFICANT   OF   REALITY 

Along  witli  the  emphasis  on  experience  as  the  starting- 
point  and  criterion  of  knowledge,  which  is  characteristic 
of  English  phUosopliy,  has  gone  a  recurrent  assorfion  of 
a  region  of  reality  tliat  is  beyond  onr  ken.  The  one  con- 
ception is  indeed  the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The 
principle  that  only  what  enters  into  our  actual  experience 
is  a  valid  basis  for  philosophic  doctrine,  signifies  the 
restriction  of  knowledge  within  certain  limits  ;  the  impli- 
cation being  that  whatever  lies  beyond  these  limits  is 
unknowable,  or  at  least  unknown.  '  This  self-limitation 
of  knowledge,  like  the  experiential  attitude  itself,  is  con- 
nected with  the  practical  trend  of  English  thought.  A 
characteristic  note  of  the  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  con- 
fined to  certain  aspects  or  portions  of  reality  has  been  the 
contention  tliat  the  sphere  which  is  accessible  to  know- 
ledge comprises  all  that  concerns  the  guidance  of  action  or 
the  conduct  of  life  :  what  lies  beyond  is  matter  of  specula- 
tion rather  than  of  practical  concern.^  This  is  the  general 
and  practical  basis  of  the  doctrine,  whatever  be  the 
particular  theoretic  argument  advanced  in  support  of  it. 
But  the  precise  theories  of  a  known  and  an  unknown 
sphere  that  are  upheld  by  successive  thinkers  (and, 
connected  therewith,  their  ideas  of  the  relation  between 

1  E.g.,  Locke,  Esmy  cone.  Human  Understandinq,   bk.  i    chan    i 
§§  a,  6;  bk.  ii,  chap,  xxiii,  §  12.     Of.  below,  p.  160.  '       ^'     ' 
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theory  and  practice)  undergo  development,  just  as  do 
their  precise  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  And  these  are  implicated  with  each  other. 
The  development  of  the  conception  of  experience  is  corre- 
lative with  an  advance  of  view  as  to  what  is  beyond 
experience,  or  what  it  is  that  is  unknown  or  unknowable. 
In  the  present  chapter,  accordingly,  we  shall  carry  a  step 
forward  the  implications  of  the  principle  that  knowledge 
is  based  on  experience,  by  considering  the  evolution  in  the 
conception  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  reality. 

We  have  seen  that  the  conception  of  experience  that 
mainly  dominates  the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  his  im- 
mediate successors  is  that  of  a  set  of  discrete  data,  in 
the  connexion  of  which  knowledge  arises.  This  is  the 
view  of  experience  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  traditional 
sensationist  philosophy.  But  when  we  consider  the 
working  out  of  the  hypothesis,  there  appears  as  its 
inevitable  counterpart  or  consequence  the  conception  of 
something  unknown  and  unknowable  as  a  background 
and  offset  of  what  is  known.  The  pre-critical  philosophy 
that  begins  from  the  antithesis  of  mental  and  material 
existence,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  mental 
facts  which  arise  from  their  contact  are  representative 
of  the  material  facts  which  condition  the  appearance  of 
tlie  mental ;  and  the  conscious  states  or  ideas  being  con- 
sidered more  intimately  and  directly  known  than  the 
ulterior  objects  imaged  by  or  in  them,  the  material 
existents  come  to  wear  a  more  or  less  inferential  and 
problematic  aspect.  This  affords  the  premisses  for  a 
sceptical  conclusion.  If  mental  facts  are  the  only 
immediate  objects  of  consciousness,  have  we  any  assur- 
ance tiiat  there  are  other  real  objects  at  all  ?  What 
warrant  is  there  for  positing  any  known  existence  what- 
ever, other  than  the  conscious  states  themselves  ? 
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When  Locke  initiates  the  critical  investigation  of 
experience  and  the  nature  of  ideas,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  prior  assumptions  are  not  fully  discarded,  ideas 
still  seem  to  retain  a  representative,  and  things  an 
extraneous  character.  From  this  implication  liis 
authentic  doctrine  never  quite  frees  itself.  Moreover,  his 
conception  of  mental  and  material  substance  as  alike 
unknown  in  their  ultimate  nature  suggests  the  doctrine 
that  the  mental  and  the  material  are  correlative  or 
correspondent  characters  exhibiting  the  nature  of  one 
otherwise  unknown  reality,  which  is  conceived  only  as 
conditioning  the  knowledge  these  characters  convey.^ 

Berkeley's  philosophy  is,  more  explicitly  than  Locke's, 
a  criticism  of  the  conception  that  ideas  have  only  a 
representative  function.  He  rejects  in  toto  the  assump- 
tion of  material  archetypes.  But  the  trend  of  his  thought 
is  not  at  all  towards  denial  m  doubt  of  a  knowledge  of 
reality  '^  on  the  contrary,  the  key  to  its  whole  motive  and 
sequence  is  contained  in  the  removal  of  the  possibility, 
which  he  sees  this  assumption  involves,  that  all  our  know- 
ledge is  only  appearance  and  never  reaches  the  reality 
supposed  to  be  kno^vn.^  Yet  while  Berkeley's  philosophy 
teids  to  break  do.-n  the  opposition  between  Uerience 
and  reality  by  assimilating  ideas  and  things,  it  fails,  we 
saw,  to  provide  any  adequate  account  of  the  distinction 
between  ideas  as  existing  within  and  beyond  the  individual 

1  Essay,  bk.  ii,  chap,  xxiii,  §  22  ff,  **  The  simple  ideas  we  receive 
from  sensation  and  reflexion  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts ; 
beyond  which,  the  mind,  whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not 
able  to  advance  one  jot  ;  nor  can  it  make  any  discoveries,  when  it 
would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden  causes  of  those  ideas  "(  §  29). 
"  The  substance  of  spirit  is  unknowTi  to  us;  and  so  is  tho  substance 
of  body  equally  unknown  to  us  "  (§  30).     Cf.  iv,  iii,  §§  23-9. 

^'  Although  knowledge  is  regarded,  as  we  shall  see  (pp.  168-9),  in  a 
way  that  makes  it  essentially  practical  in  character. 

^  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  §§  86-8. 
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mind.  And  it  accepts  without  criticism  the  distinction 
between  mind  and  its  ideas,  and  the  conception  that  this 
involves  that  the  ideas  are  the  objects,  not  the  acts  of  the 
mind. 

Consequently,  when  Hume  proceeds  to  apply  to  mental 
substance  the  same  reasoning  as  Berkeley  had  applied  to 
material,  we  are  left  with  the  equation,  idea  =  object 
or  existent,  without  either  things  or  minds  as  anywise 
distinct  from  the  ideas  themselves.  Hume's  criticism, 
founding  (like  the  doctrines  of  Locke  and  Berkeley)  on 
'  particular  perceptions  '  or  ideas  which  are  quite  '  dis- 
tinct '  from  one  another,  maintains  the  invalidity  alike 
of  anv  material  '  existence  distmct  from  the  mind  and 
perception,'  and  of  mind  conceived  as  'distinct  from  the 
particular  perceptions.'^  On  this  view,  if  there  exists 
anything  else  besides  ideas,  it  is  at  all  events  unknown 
and  unknowable.  Hence  Hume's  position  is  the  direct 
sequel  of  that  aspect  or  interpretation  of  Locke's  theory 
just  indicated,  namely,  that  what  is  really  implied  in 
the  conception  of  a  '  somewhat  '  beyond  the  actual 
contents  of  experience  is  that  these  contents  are  con- 
ditioned by  some  otherwise  unknown  reality.  For  what 
alone  is  definitely  expressed  in  positing,  beyond  perceptible 
qualities,  an  unknown  substrate  '  wherein  they  do  subsist 
and  from  which  they  do  result,'  is  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
known  is  bounded  by  the  unknown,  and  on  the  other 
that  in  the  unknown  lies  somehow  the  cause  or  the 
explanation  of  the  Imown.  And  when  the  implications 
of  the  assumed  irrelative  character  of  ideas  are,  in 
Hume's  hands,  \\'orked  out  to  a  logical  conclusion,  what- 
ever is  without  experience  is  dismissed  as  unknowable  ; 
the  '  ultimate  cause  '  of  ideas  being  '  perfectly  inexplic- 

^  Treatise  of  Hwnan  Nature,  bk.  i,  pt.  ii,  sect,  vi ;  pt.  iv,  sects,  ii 
and  V. 
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able,'  and  its  nature  for  ever  indeterminable  by  human 
reason.^ 

The  intuitional  or  common-sense  philosophy  of  Reid 
and  Hamilton,  which  follows  as  a  reaction  against  the 
Lockian  development,  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  an  attempt  to  establish  the  validity  of  know- 
ledge by  maintaming  its  intrinsically  objective  character 
in  opposition  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  sensationist 
doctrines.  But  although  Reid  is  emphatic  in  Ms  denial 
that  subjective  ideas  are  known  with  a  certainty  that 
does  not  extend  to  objective  things,  and  Hamilton  equally 
so  in  his  assertion  that  consciousness  testifies  to  the 
reality  of  existence  beyond  itself;  they  uphold  the  objec- 
tivity of  knowledge,  only  at  the  expense  of  reinstating 
the  antithesis  of  individual  mind  and  material  world  as 
factors  in  its  production.  The  principles  of  relation, 
which  are  taken  as  securing  the  objectivity  of  knowledge, 
are  referred  to  another  source  than  the  terms  they 
combine  and  interpret ;  mental  and  material  existence 
being  in  this  way  conceived  as  conjoint  originators 
of  knowledge.  That  escape  is  impossible  on  this 
hypothesis  from  the  sceptical  issue  which  their  philo- 
sophy seeks  to  avoid,  becomes  apparent,  however, 
when  Hamilton  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  the 
characters  ascribed  to  these  existents  and  their  actual 
bemg. 

Reid's  doctrine  of  perception,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  statement  of  the  difference  between  primary  and 
secondary  qualities — that  in  the  case  of  the  former  we 
know  equally  well  both  the  (juality  and  our  perception  of 
it,  whereas  we  know  the  latter  quahties  only  as  powers 
in  bodies  occasioning  the  perceptions,^  already  points  in 

1  Treatise  (ed.  Selby-Bigge),  p.  84 ;  (©d.  Giecn  and  Grose),  p.  385. 

2  Works  (ed.  Hamilton),  i,  313  ff. 
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the    direction    of    Hamilton's    view.^     For    if    certain 
qualities  of  matter  are  unknown  in  themselves,  and  known 
only  as  relative  to  our  perception,  the  doubt  at  once 
emerges  whether  any  qualities  at  all  are  known  absolutely 
and  immediately ;  and  the  question  again  arises  as  to  the 
warrant  for  immediate  knowledge.     Hamilton  maintains 
that  the  secondary  quahties,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
are  solely  mental  or  subjective  facts ;  while  the  known 
primary  qualities,   or  material  and  objective  facts,  are 
apprehended  directly  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  sense  organs,  and  indirectly  or  inferen- 
tially  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  '  now  and  here  '  present.^ 
In  other  words,  his  criterion  of  immediate  knowledge  is 
presence  in  consciousness  as  a  mode  of  mind  or  proximity 
to  the  organism  as  a  mode  of  matter.    He  asserts,  accord- 
ingly,   both   that    material    existence  is   in   general   less 
directly  and  certainly  known  than  mental  existence,  and 
that  we  have  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  material 
world.     But    the    two   positions    are    mutually    contra- 
dictory.    To  yield  a  consistent  statement  they  require 
alike  to  be  replaced  by  the  conception  that  all  knowledge, 
whether  uf  mental  or  material  facts,  has  both  an  imme- 
diate and  a  mediate  aspect— a  conception  which  Hamilton 
never  reaches.     In  the  end  he  is  driven,  by  the  force  of 
his  own  logic,  to  put  the  two  existents  quite  on  a  par ; 
but  it  is  only  to  deny  a  competent  knowledge  of  either. 

1  Prof.  Pringle-Pattison  quotes  {Scottish  Philosopky,  p.  184)  an 
almost  solitary  passage  from  Reid  in  which  Hamilton's  relativist 
doctrmc  is  quite  distinctly  foreshadowed.  "  The  essence  both  of  body 
and  of  mind  is  unknown  to  us.  We  know  certain  properties  of  the  lirst 
and  certain  operations  of  the  last,  and  by  these  only  can  we  define 
or  describe  them  "  {Works,  p.  220). 

2  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii,  lects.  xxiv  and  xxvii ;  Disserta- 
tions {Reid' ^  Works,  vol.  ii),  B  and  D.  (Hamilton's  conception  of  inter- 
mediate  or  sec  undo -primary  qualities  does  not  alter  his  main  position.) 
The  point  is  further  discussed  by  J.  Grote,  Exploratio  Philosophica, 
pt.  1,  pp.  101-2,  253-4.     See  also  below,  Chapter  IX,  pp.  193-4,  201  ff. 
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For  he  holds  that,  whether  the  cUtnbutes  of  iiiiiid  and  of 
matter— -the  characters  we  attribute  to  these  two 
realities— are  known  directly  or  through  the  intervention 
of  some  form  of  representational  consciousness,  in  neither 
case  have  we  a  warrant  for  maintaining  that  the  sub- 
stantial or  actual  nature  of  their  existence  is  thereby 
apprehended.  His  conclusion  is  :  **  Mnd  and  matter,  as 
known  and  knowable,  are  only  two  different  series  of 
phenomena  or  qualities  ;  mind  and  matter,  as  unknown 
and  unknowable,  are  the  two  substnnces  in  which  these 
two  different  series  of  phenomena  ur  qualities  are  sup- 
i)osed  to  inhere.  Tlic  existence  of  an  unknown  substance 
is  only  an  uiference  we  are  compelled  to  make  from  tlie 
existence  of  known  phenomena,  and  the  distinction  of 
two  substances  is  only  inferred  from  the  seeming  incoiu- 
patibiUty  of  the  two  series  of  phenomena  to  coinhere 

in  one."^ 

The  outcome  of  this  pliase  of  doctrine  is  accordingly 
as  sceptical  as  that  which  preceded  it.  If  we  accept  as 
the  data  of  knowledge  certain  definite  and  indisputable 
facts,  then  whether  we  treat  these  facts  as  so  many 
isolated  items  of  knowledge  (as  the  sensationist  philosophy 
does),  or  regard  knowledge  as  requiring  the  supplementa- 
tion of  these  by  another  order  of  indisputable  facts  (as  m 
the  intuitionist  doctrine)  ;  in  either  case  aught  else  turns 
out  to  be  unknowable,  or  to  be  knowable  only  in  respect 
oi  its  i'xi>ience  but  not  of  its  nature.  Or  to  vary  the 
statement :  Wiiet  iic  i  we  regard  matter  and  mind  as  being 
apprehended  only  in  (or  as)  discrete  characters  occurring 
in  consciousness  or  as  existents  preconditioning  con- 
sciousness, on  either  view  an  impassable  chasm  appears 
between  the  facts  as  they  are  appreliended  in  knowledge 
and  anything  else  beyond  them.  If  we  refuse,  with 
1  LeOs.  on  Metaphysics,  i,  138  ;  c/.  Discussions,  pp.  639-40. 
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Hume,  to  assume  the  disparity  of  the  mental  and  the 
material,  we  get  07ie  unknowable  reahty  ;  if  we  accept  it, 
as  Hamilton  does,  we  get  two.  But  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other  the  source  of  the  theory  of  unknowabihty  is 
the  conception  that  ideas  themselves  lack  referential  or 
connective  character  :  they  are  supposed  to  be  neither 
continuous  with  one  another  nor  with  the  reality  they 
apprehend.  We  can  avoid  this  result  only  by  recognizing 
that  ideas  are  not  irrelative,  but  thoroughly  relative- 
relative  both  to  one  another  and  to  what  is  beyond 
though  continuous  with  them. 

The  resuscitation  of  the  empirical  standpoint  in  the 
doctrines  of  Brown  and  Mill  is  noteworthy,  in  the  present 
reference,    for    the    additional    evidence    it    affords    of 
inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  knowledge  on 
tlie   same  general  presuppositional   basis.     Bro^vn,   like 
Hume,  avoids  the  preconception  of  a  distinction  between 
mental  and  material  or  internal  and  external  existence. 
But  he  ends  with  modes  of  mind  as  the  only  definitely 
known  facts ;  while  matter  is  inferred  as  conditioning  their 
occurrence,   and  although  so  far  known  as  regards  its 
existence,   it   is   unknown   in   its   nature.     Mill   upholds 
Berkeley's  hypothesis   of  the   sufficiency   of   mind,   and 
explains  matter  as  erroneously  suggested  by  inseparable 
association   of   mental   states.     But   he   avers   that   our 
conscious  states  themselves  disclose   '  a  final  inexplica- 
bihty.'     Both  theories,  therefore,  renoinice  the  doctrine 
of  representative  knowledge— tliat  there  are  material  and 
mental  facts  correspondent  to  each  other.     Yet  neither 
gets    rid    of    the    unknowable.      Brown    finds    it    more 
especially  in  matter,  Mill  in  mind.     And  the  grounds  on 
which  Mill  posits  an  inscrutable  reahty  underlying  the 
phenomena  of  consciousness  are  precisely  such  as  disclose 
the  initial  error  from  which  the  doctrine  springs.     Having 
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applied  the  associational  view  of  knowledge  in  order  to 
explain  the  conception  of  an  external  material  world, 
Mill  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  such  an  explanation  is 
applicable  likewise  in  the  case  of  the  other  alleged  reality 
beyond  the  occurrences  of  consciousness — the  internal  or 
mental   existent.     He   concludes   in   the  negative.     The 
conception  of  mind  as  well  as  of  matter  is,  lie  says,  that 
of  a  '  something  '  contrasted  with  its  manifestations  or 
definitely    known    character.     But    the    phenonu^na    of 
memory  and  expectation — the  experience  of  a  past  or  a 
future  in,   and  as  continuoiis  with,  the  present^— -forbid 
us  to  account  for  the  whole  of  our  consciousness  l)y  its 
actual  content  together  with  a  reference  to  an  indefinite 
background  of  po^^iHIe  eontent.    For  these  phenomcuu 
are  unintelligible  except  on  the  hj^iothesis  eitlier  that  a 
succession  of  consciousnesses  or  '  series  of  feelings  '  can 
be  *  aware  of  itself  as  a  series,'  or  that  the  mind  is  some- 
thing quite  different  from  a  suceession  of  consciousnesses. 
Since,    Mill   concludes,    we   can   comprehend  neither   of 
these  alternatives,  we  must  acknowledge  this  truth — that 
what  is  past  or  future  can  yet  be  apprehended  in  the 
present— as  an  inexplicable  fact  to  which  no  theory  is 
adequate.2     Or,  as  he  expresses  his  conclusion  in  another 
passage,   we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  in   mind  a 
reality  which  is  known  to  itself  phenomenally  as  a  series 
of  consciousnesses,  but  is  in  its  real  nature  unknowable.^ 
It  is  thus  the  assumption  of  the  essential  disconnexion 
of  conscious  states,   or  the  absence  from  them   of  all 
inherent  referential  cliaracter,  that  leads  Mill  to  assert 
the  inexpHcability  of  tlie  actual  phenomena  of  conscious- 

1  In  the  admission  that  the  continuity  is  liere  an  aspect  of  experience^ 
as  real  as  the  sequence,  lies,  were  it  extended  to  consciousness  generally, 
the  means  of  correcting  the  conclusions  of  Hume  and  Mill. 

2  Exam,  of  Uaynilton's  Philo.^ophu.  pp.  247-8 

3  p^  263.  ^ 
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ness,  and  conjointly,  the  existence  of  an  unknowable 
reaHty  underlying  them.  In  other  words,  the  preponder- 
ance given  to  the  discreteness  over  the  continuity  of 
mental  states,  which  had  ruled  the  Lockian  development, 
is  here  once  more  carried  to  a  consistent  issue.  The 
Berkeleian  strain  in  Mill's  thought  causes  the  stress  to 
fall  on  mind  as  the  unknowable  existent  which  is  taken 
to  be  implied  in  ex})erience.  But  in  his  case  as  in 
Hume's  it  is  the  implications  of  the  continuity  of 
experience,  reacting  on  the  presupposition  of  its  dis- 
continuity, that  give  the  general  result  which  is  the  self- 
refutation  of  their  philosophy.  And  as  w^e  have  found 
in  Hamilton's  theory,  the  counterview  which  asserts  the 
external  reference  of  consciousness,  but  seeks  its  relations 
in  a  source  that  transcends  its  terms,  fails  in  the  end  to 
avoid  the  same  general  conclusion. 

But  further,  Hamilton's  philosophy  presents  an 
additional  phase  of  doctrine  that  makes  evident  the  final 
concurrence  in  outcome  of  his  mode  of  thought  and  that 
which  he  opposes.  This  further  phase  follows  from  the 
other  so  soon  as  the  '  incompatibility  '  of  mental  and 
material  existence  is  taken  as  not  excluding  their  union 
in  a  common  and  more  ultimate  source  or  ground. 
However  disparate  mind  and  matter  are,  they  are  never- 
theless relative  to  each  other,  and  this  fact  signifies  the 
connexion  as  well  as  the  distinction  of  the  two.  Hamilton 
maintains,  accordingly,  that  not  only  are  the  quahties  of 
mind  and  matter  respectively  relative  to  a  substance 
which  transcends  these  qualities,  but  they  are  known 
only  in  correlation  to  each  other.  All  qualities,  both  of 
mind  and  of  matter,  are  thus  known  only  as  relative  to 
or  conditioned  by  one  another.  In  general,  each  fact 
known  is  known  only  as  limited  or  conditioned  by  other 
facts  known  together  with  it.     Hence  knowledge  is  only 
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of  the  conditioned  :  the  unconditioned  is  unknown  and 
unknow.ihle.  But  what  is  conditioned  implies  the  un- 
conditioned as  its  complement  or  ground — implies  its 
existence  (according  to  Hamilton),  althougli  it  is  knovm 
only  as  the  negative  of  the  relative  and  conditioned. 
We  can  know  existence  only  as  conditioned,  but  we  cannot 
avoid  at  the  same  time  positing  unconditioned  existence, 
albeit  unknowable  or  known  only  negatively  as  com])le- 
mentary  to  the  conditioned.^  The  essential  purjiort  of 
such  a  doctrine  is — that  whatever  is  known,  is  known 
only  as  relative  to  something  else,  each  item  of  knowledge 
being  in  the  end  relative  to  all  other  items,  and  all  of 
tliem  alike  relative  to  the  unknown.  But  as  Hamilton 
holds  it  the  doctrine  is  both  inconsistent  in  itself  and  at 
variance  witli  the  other  prhiciples  of  his  philosophy. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  a  merelj^  negative  conception  is  a 
psychological  impossibility  ;  it  must  have  some  positive 
features,  however  contrarv  thev  are  to  the  conception  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  To  be  conceived  as  existing  at  all 
therefore,  anything  must  be  positively  and  not  simply 
n€*gatively  conceived  ;  to  be  known  as  e^xisting  it  must 
be  positively,  however  meagrely,  known. ^  But  again, 
and  apart  from  tliis,  the  principle  that  knowledge  is  only 
of  '  the  relative  as  variously  related  '  is  contradictory 
both  of  an  abstract  opposition  between  relations  and 
terms,  and  the  supposition  of  determinate  existents  as 
prior  conditions  of  knowledge.     For  it  is  implied  in  the 

^  Disseriatwns,  pp.  9.^5,  965  ;  JjiscuMions,  pp.  12-4. 

2  The  reintrodoction  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel,  in  the  form  of  belief, 
of  what  is  excluded  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge,  tears  on  the  practical 
Bide  of  the  question  and  raises  the  problem  of  the  relation  Ixitween 
theory  and  practice.  Reference  will  he  made  to  it  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  (p.  172).  This  much  at  least  may  1x3  said  here,  that  no  position 
is  satisfactory  which  simply  leaves  these  two  contrasted  with  (;ar'h  other, 
and  that  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  th«'  rlistinction  iKtween 
belief  and  knowledge  can  only  refer  to  th**  less  and  tli<-  luore  definitely 
knoun 
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relativity  of  knowledge  that  known  existence  is  pheno- 
menal to  consciousness,  and  therefore  cannot  account  for 

its  origin. 

With  resjiect  to  the  former  of  these  points  Hamilton's 
position   gets   corrected    in   the   philosophy   of   Herbert 
Spencer.     "  The  unconditioned,"   Spencer  says,    "  must 
l)e  represented  as  positive  and  not  negative."     Every 
])ro()f    of    the    relativity    of    knowledge    postulates    the 
existence  of  something  beyond  the  relative;  and  as  all 
existence   is,    as   such,   positive,    all   consciousness  is   a 
])ositive  consciousness  of  existence.     What  is  conceived 
or  known  as  existing  beyond  knowledge  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  thought  of  as  only  negative  of  the  knowable  :  if 
it  eludes  distinct  consciousness,  it  is  at  the  very  least 
somethhig  more  and  other  than  the  limited  or  conditioned ; 
sometliing,    therefore,    of    which    we    have    '  a   positive 
though  vague  consciousness.'     In  other  words,  the  very 
character  of  knowledge  which  involves  that  all  that  is 
definitely  known  is  relative  and   conditioned,   involves 
likewise    the    indefinite    consciousness    of    that    which 
transcends  definite  knowledge.     For  the  definite  is  such 
only  by  virtue  of  arising  out  of  the  indefinite,  which 
persists  throughout  the  variations  of  definite  thought  : 
all  definition  implies  something  which  is  defined— some- 
thing   which,    wliile    still    undefined,    is    real.     Spencer 
concludes  accordingly  :   "  Our  consciousness  of  the  un- 
conditioned being  literally  the  unconditioned  conscious- 
ness, or  raw  material  of  thought  to  which  in  thinking  we 
give' definite  forms,  it  follows  that  an  ever-present  sense 
of  real  existence  is  the  very  basis  of  our  intelligence. 
As  we  can  in  successive  mental  acts  get  rid  of  all  particular 
conditions  and  replace  them   by  others,  but  cannot  get 
rid  of  that  undifferentiated  substance  of  consciousness 
which  is  conditioned  anew  in  every  thought ;  there  ever 
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remains  with  us  a  sense  of  that  which  exists  persistently 
and  independently  of  conditions." ^ 

But  if  this  is  so,  Spencer's  characteristic  doctrine  that 
the  '  actuality  lying  behind  appearances  '  is  unknowable/ 
cannot   be  finally  upheld.     Not   only  have  we,   as  he 
maintains,  an  indefinite  consciousness  of  reality  as  the 
ground  and  warrant  of  whatever  is  definitely  known ;  but 
reality  is  precisely  that  which  our  knowledge  progressively 
defines.     Spencer  regards  the  conception  that  we  have  an 
mdefinite  consciousness   of   reality   besides   the   definite 
consciousness   wliich  constitutes  knowledge   or  appear^ 
ances,  as  the  (»ily  safeguard  against  a  sceptical  issue. 
But  his  own  view  only  converts  the  sceptical  into  an 
agnostic  attitude.     For  our  '  indefinite  consciousness  of 
the  unconditioned  '  does  not,  in  his  view,  preclude  reality 
from   being    'for   ever  unknowable.'     But   this   is   self- 
contradictory.      '  Unconditioned     existence '    is    indeed 
unknowable.     But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to 
posit  f^^^oe  for  all  an  unknowable  existent  '  l)eyond  con- 
ditioned existence'  and  then  confine  ourselves  to  the 
appearances  which  are  inconsistently  said  to  '  manifest ' 
this  reality.     It   means  that  existence  so  far  forth  as 
unconditioned—that    is,    not    characterized    by    being 
brought  into  relation  with  already  Imown  existence— is 
assuredly   unknown,  but    not    therefore    incapable    of 

J  First  Principles,  §  26. 
thLlJf  ^\.^^'  ^'^J'^'P^^^  of  Psychdogy,  vol.  i,  §  272:   "We  can 

t^.li       It"  """"^r?  ^""''^^^  "^'"^-     Wo  can  think  of  mind  only  in 

erms  of  matter      When  we  have  pushed  our  explorations  of  tlie  Lt 

to  tli^  utterm.3st  limit,  w  are  refcrn^d  to  the  second  for  a  final  answer  ; 

ZtvZfy  "^  f  r  ^""^  ■*^'*'  ^'"^''  ^'^'^""^"  '^^  t'^*'  «^«^nd  we  are  referred 
t>ack  to  the  first  for  an  mterpretation  of  it.  We  find  the  vahie  of  r  in 
terms  of  ;/ ;  tlicn  we  find  t  he  vahie  of  y  in  terms  of  x  ;  and  so  on  we  may 

or^  Z?./a!^ZT-''^.^^'''"^  'Tl''^  ^''''*^'  ^''  ^  ''**^'"*'^"-  The  antithesis 
rlnd^n        «.^?f  «*^?7«^  ti)  bo  transcended  while  consciousness  lasts, 

suhto? ^^rrr^'r  """  ^''rh^^l''^  ^^^  ultimate  reality  in  whicl 
sul,ject  and  object  are  united."    See  also  vol.  ii,  pt.  vii,  chaps,  xv-xix. 
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becoming  known.  The  distinct  articulation  of  this 
principle  belongs,  however,  to  a  mode  of  philosophy  to 
which  Spencer's  statements  are  inadequate.  For  the 
proof  tliat  existence  is  intrinsically  knowable  lies  in  the 
truth  that  '  existence  '  is  for  knowledge  just  what  is 
actually  or  potentially  known.  Unless  any  existent  is 
either  known  or  continuous  with  the  known  it  cannot  be 
anything  for  knowledge  at  all,  that  is,  cannot  exist 
even  in  thought,  and  hence  cannot  be  thought  as  un- 
knowable. The  defect,  then,  of  the  Spencerian  doctrine 
lies  not  in  the  relativity  of  knowledge  but  in  not  making 
the  relativity  thorough  enough.  Hamilton  and  Spencer 
propound  relativism  in  opposition  to  absolutism.  But 
their  doctrine  is  itself  absolutism  in  the  sense  of  main- 
taining existence  irrelative  to  knowledge.  That  any- 
thing exists  but  cannot  be  known,  even  if  we  add  that  it 
must  be  thought,  involves  that  existence  is  not  as  such 
relative  to  knowledge — that  knowledge  and  existence  are 
not  essentially  relative  to  each  other. 

The  argument  against  the  conception  of  unknowable 
existence  is,  in  the  English  development  of  philosophy, 
first  formulated  by  Ferrier  ;^  and  a  basis  is  thus  laid  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  nescience.  The  true 
remedy  against  undue  declarations  of  ignorance  is, 
Ferrier  says,  to  institute  an  independent  inquiry  into 
what  the  nature  of  knowledge  (and  by  implication,  of 
ignorance)  really  is.  When  we  do  so,  we  find  that 
unknowable  existence  is  a  nonentity  which  is  only  a 
phantom  of  the  reality  we  know.  Whatever  are  the 
deficiencies  of  Ferrier's  philosophy ,2  his  position  here  is 
in  essentials  impregnable.     What  his  principle  involves 

1  This  is  the  theme  of  the  '  agnoiology  '  which  is  the  Hnk  between  the 
epistemological  and  the  ontological  portions  of  his  theory. 

2  Cf.  pp.  107,  137. 
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is    that    knowledge    caimot    be    ofdy   pbpTiomenal    and 
relativfv    unci'  we  cannot  know  anything  a^  phenomermi 
without    implying    wliat    is   not   phenomenal    and    this 
means  that  there  is  a  non-plienomenal  significance  t7i 
knowledge}      And   further,   we  cannot  posit,    either  as 
deterniinately  Iviiown  or  as  inherently  unknowable,  any 
existent  irrelative  to  knowledge  ;  for  we  can  only  know 
what  existence  is  by  asking  what  it  is  for  knowledge, 
and  it  is  the  differentiation  of  features  in  knowledges 
that  is  our  sole  basis  for  distinctions  in  reality .2     Eeal 
existence,  then,  cannot  be  unknowable  ;  on  the  contrary 
it  is  precise!  V  what  is  knowable.     For  knowledge  the  only 
unknowable  is  the  unintelligible  or  contradictory  ;   and 
to  suppose  that  real  existence  is  unintelligible  or  contra- 
dictory is  to  belie  the  nature  of  knowledge.     Further, 
ignorance  being  simplj  ivant  or  deficiency  of  knowledge, 
there  can  be  no  ignorance  of  what  it  is  not  possible  to 
know.     "There  can   be  an   ignorance  only  of  that   of 
which  there  can  be  a  knowledge."     In  other  words,  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  that  of  ignorance  are  coincident  ; 
the   knowable   is   also    the   only    '  ignorable.'      Reality, 
therefore,    or  any  character   of  reality,   may   be  either 
known   or   unknown — what  we  know   or  what   we  are 
ignorant    of— but   it   cannot   be   incom|)atible   with   the 
nature  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  circumstance  ih^t  VTimr- 
ledge  cannot  extend  to  what  is  incompatible  wirii  its 
nature — thai  is,  the  self -contradictory — ^is  not  a  defect 
of   knowledge   but   its   strength,    that   which    makes   it 
knowledge  and  therefore  knowledge  of  reahty.^ 

This  conclusion  has  been  enforced  and  amplified  by 
subsequent  thinkers.  There  is  substantial  agreement 
among  recent  writers  that  the  alleged  eclipse  of  knowledge^ 

*  Imtitatts  of  Melaphysic,  sect,  i,  props.  14,  18,  20. 

2  Introd.,  §  54  if.  ^  Sect,  ii,  props.  1-3,  ;  iii,  1-5. 
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by  the  shadow  of  unknowable  reality  is  fallacious  and 
inconsistent.     Present-day  controversy  concerns  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  the  relative  extent  of  our  knowledge  rather 
than  its  general  validity.     The  centre   of   interest   has 
shifted  from  the  question  how  far  our  knowledge  is  real 
to  the  question  how  much  we  really  know.^     Is  not  our 
actual  knowledge  of  reality  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  the  rc^ality  that  is  unknown  or  at  best  ax)prehended 
only  in  unuuitain  outline  as  a  surmise  and  a  problem  ? 
Or  to  put  it  otherwise  :  Is  not  the  definite  or  certified 
knowledge  we  liavc  yet  attained  only  taken  as  valuable 
at  all  because  it  is  supplemented  by  vague  guesses  which 
have  a  practical  significance  but  lack  theoretic  confirma- 
tion ?     And  must  we  not  find  in  such  inchoate  appre- 
hension the  suggestion  towards  more  adequate  knowledge, 
and  in  this  in  turn  the  amendment  of  our  conjectural 
beliefs  ?     Such  are  the  questions  underlying  present  dis- 
cussions.    But  in  order  to  get  a  clear  issue  w^e  require  to 
keep  the  past  development  of  philosophy  before  us ;  for 
our  present  topics  are  simply  the  forms  into  which  the 
historic    problems    have    been    thrown    for    us    by    the 
discussions  of  our  predecessors. 

To  summarize  and  conclude  the  foregoing  discussion  : 
The  conception  that  exiierience  consists  fundamentally 
of  definite  items  of  consciousness  that  are  apprehended 
irrelatively  to  one  another,  and  that  knowledge  arises  by 
way  of  extrinsic  connexion  of  these  data,  or  fails  to  be 
knowledge  if  they  cannot  get  connected,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  have  no  guarantee  of  the  ultimate  validity 
of  our  knowledge.  And  the  counter  conception,  that  the 
desiderated  relations  are  supplied  by  principles  of  another 

1  This  aspect  of  the  matter  was  distinctly  expressed  by  Hamilton 
{Discussiom\  pp.  629-30).  Cf.  Pringle-Pattison's  Scottish  Philosophy, 
p.  206  ff. 
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order  than  the  data  themselves,  has  a  similar  result. 
The  source  of  both  theories  is  the  supposition  that  mind 
and  matter  exist,  as  they  are  known,  independently  of 
the  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  in  these  known  existents 
are  to  be  found  the  preconditions  and  the  explanation  of 
experience.     But  the  outcome  of  this  assumption  is,  that 
since  we  know  matter  and  mhid  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
characterized  hi  knowledge,  whftt  they  may  be  aiiart 
from  knowledge  we  do  not  and  cannot  know  ;  and  as  tliey 
are  already  posited  as  existents  prior  to  knowledge,  they 
seem  to  be  unknowable  in  their  real  nature  and  known 
only  in  respect  of  certain  characters  which  enter  into 
knowledge.     When  it  is  recognized  that  the  two  existents 
are  known  only  relatively  to  each  other,  and  must  have 
a  common  ground  of  relation,  there  still  seems  to  be 
unknowable  existence  although  it  transcends  the  nature 
alike  of  matter  and  of  mind.     The  only  means  of  escape 
from  this  conclusion  is  the  recognition  that  mind  and 
matter  or  subjective    and   objective  existence^  are,  as 
they  are  known,  realities  only  ivithin  experience.     The 
presupposition  both  of  the  sensationist  and  of  the  intui- 
tionist  philosophy  is  that  subject  and  object  exist  outside 
experience  and  condition  it,  or  if  they  do  not  so  exist,  know- 
ledge is  restricted  to  certahi  conditional  appearances  and 
cannot  reach  the  conditioning  reality  itself.     In  the  one 
case  experience  is  regarded  as  the  product   of  known 
subjective  and  objective  factors  ;  in  the  other  as  having 
an  unknown  source  beyond  known  existence.     But  in 
either  case  ultimate  reality,  or  reality  as  it  truly  is,  seems 
unknowable.     In  Spencer's  doctrine,  wliich  may  be  said 
to  combine  sensationist  and  intuitionist  strains,  known 
existence,    both  snbjectiv©  and   objective,  is  taken   as 

^  One  may  take  these  antitheses  as  in  the  main  coincident,  without 
discussing  their  relation  or  their  precise  significance.     C/.  p.  146. 
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l)elonging  to  appearance  and  not  reality,  while  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  is  accepted  without  adequate 
inquiry  into  its  source  in  experience.  It  is  only  when 
we  are  thorough  with  the  start  from  experience  that  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  seen  to  be,  as  known 
existents,  features  within  our  experience  and  yet  a  valid 
characterization  of  reality.  For,  while  subject  and  object 
are  indeed  known  only  relatively  to  each  other,  they 
express  in  their  varying  and  advancing  correlation 
precisely  the  degree  in  which  reality  is  known. 

What  alone  is  meant,  then,  by  a  reality  existing  beyond 
the  limits  of  experience,  and  therefore  outside  the  pale 
of  knowledge,  is  that  what  we  do  know  always  implies 
more  to  be  known,  or  that  what  we  know  is  never  fully 
known.  But  the  very  terms  of  its  assertion  signify  that 
it  is  knowable.  All  our  experience  implies  a  beyond — 
an  unknown  correlative  to  the  known  ;  but  in  order  to 
have  any  meaning  for  us  at  all  the  reality  must  be  con- 
tinuous with  our  experience,  and  indeed  constitute  the 
very  truth  or  reality  of  it.  And  this  involves  ^  that  much 
that  is  not  definitely  characterized  may  be  known  indefi- 
nitely in  anticipation  of  more  definite  knowledge — that 
the  unknoAvn  reality  is  not  wholly  unknown,  and  that  it 
is  what  as  knowledge  advances  becomes  progressively 
known ;  for  knowledge  becomes  definite  only  by  defining 
what  is  indefinite,  though  none  the  less  real.  In  fine, 
knowledge  and  existence,  though  not  coincident,  are  of 
a  piece  with  each  other.  However  far,  then,  unknown 
reality  may  transcend  our  specifically  human  experience, 
this  experience  is  itself  intimately  linked  with  the  reality 
beyond,  and  has  its  whole  significance  in  being  a  progres- 
sive apprehension  of  and  participation  in  real  existence. 

^  We  shall  see  this  more  fully  in  later  chapters. 
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Before  passing  on  to  trace  the  further  stages  in  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  experience  and  reality, 
it  is  necessary  to  append  to  the  present  chapter  a  few 
paragraphs  concerning  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of 
iinknowability  on  the  method  of  philosophy  and  the 
relation  of  philosophy  to  science.  Spencer  is  not  only 
the  foremost  protagonist  of  unknowable  reality,  but  also 
the  chief  English  exponent  of  the  conception  that 
]»hilosophy  is  equivalent  to  the  totality  of  science.  And 
there  is  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  assertion 
tliat  knowledge  is  wholly  confined  to  phenomena  or 
appearances,  as  distinct  from  the  reality  manifested  in 
appearances,  and  the  conception  of  the  identity  of  science 
with  philosophy.  We  have  to  ask,  What  modification  of 
the  positivist  view  of  philosophy  is  involved  in  the  cor- 
rection of  the  agnostic  theory  of  knowledge  ? 

Spencer  defines  philosophy  as  the  system  of  the 
sciences,  or  knowledge  as  a  coherent  whole.  The  function 
of  science,  he  says,  being  to  organize  or  unify  knowledge, 
by  means  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  or  generaUzation  and 
reconstruction,  that  of  philosophy  is  to  carry  this  unifica- 
tion to  completion  by  organizing  the  various  branches  of 
science.  In  the  words  of  his  definition  :  *'  Knowledge 
of  tlie  lowest  kind  is  un-unified  knowledge;  science  is 
partially  -  unified  knowledge  ;  philosophy  is  completely  - 
unified  knowledge."  ^ 

But  if  the  sciences  are  to  be  systematized  and  l-^^nw- 
ledge  made  coherent,  it  must  be  according  to  some 
definite  method  or  principle.  Spencer's  principle  for  the 
classification  of  the  sciences  is  theii'  degree  of  abstractness 
or  concreteness.  A  science  is  concrete  in  proportion  as 
it  deals  with  anything  in  respect  of  the  full  actuality  of 
its  being,   abstract  in  proportion  as  it  disengages  the 

1  FirM  Principles,  §  37. 
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properties  and  relations  of  things  and  treats  of  these  by 
themselves.  The  limit  of  abstractness  is  where  all  other 
attributes  are  neglected  save  the  most  general  relations 
under  which  things  are  presented  to  us.  Thus  Spencer 
arrives  at  his  tripartite  classification  of  the  sciences  as 
falling  under  concrete  science,  abstract-concrete  science, 
or  abstract  science ;  which  deal  respectively  with  existences 
in  their  complexity  or  as  totalities,  with  the  several 
factors  or  aspects  which  complex  existences  present,  and 
with  those  forms  of  relation  which  obtain  between  all 
varieties  of  existence.^ 

As  regards  the  interrelations  of  the  sciences  as  thus 
classified,  Spencer,  while  denying  that  there  is  any 
hierarchy  or  serial  order  of  the  sciences,  such  as  is  pre- 
sented in  a  scheme  like  Comte's,^  emphasizes  their  mutual 
dependence  and  influence.  This  interdependence  and 
reciprocity  of  all  spheres  of  investigation  is  a  constant 
and  an  ever  -  increasing  feature  of  their  progress. 
''  Throughout  the  whole  course  of  their  evolution  there 
has  been  a  continuous  consensus  of  the  sciences  " — a 
co-ordination  of  their  processes  and  results  which  has 
been  at  once  the  outcome  and  the  index  of  each  stage 
in  the  development  of  knowledge  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  next.^ 

The  sciences  are  to  be  co-ordinated  by  generalizing 
their  several  generalizations  so  as  to  reach  a  principle 
more  general  than  all,  and  then  usmg  this  principle  to 
reinterpret  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  by 

1  Classification  of  the  Sciences  {Essays,  1901  ed.,  vol.  ii),  especially 
pp.  76-8,  99-103. 

2  it  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  the  methods  employed  by 
Comte  and  Spencer  for  making  a  classification  of  the  sciences  are 
virtually  identical,  and  that  the  difference  in  their  schemes  tends,  so  far 
at  least  as  the  main  principles  are  concerned,  to  disappear  in  the  actual 
working  of  their  organization  of  knowledge. 

^  Genesis  of  Science  {Essays,  vol.  ii),  pp.  27-9. 
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each  ^rMPiK-o  separately.  Pliilosophy  thus  parUikes  of  the 
ehaiiRjiui  ui  science  generaly— it  combines  an  inductive 
wit  h  a  deduc t  i ve  aspect .  Moreover,  this  highest  generaliza- 
tion,  which  is  the  foundation  or  starting-point  for  the 
philosophic  reconstruction  of  the  results  of  the  sciences, 
has  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  hypothesis  or  pro- 
visional assumption  until  it  is  itself  inteq^reted  and 
justitied  through  its  explication  of  experiential  detail 
The  principle  of  the  persistence  of  force  or  conservation 
of  energy,  which  is  the  ultimate  and  universal  ooacept  of 
Spencer 'V  philosophy,  is  posited  both  as  the  ultimate  pre- 
supposition of  science  and  as  implicated  in  each  and  all 
of  the  most  general  forms  and  aEtitheses  of  consciousness. 
''The  sole  tmth,"  he  declares,  "which  transcends  ex- 
perience hv  underlying  it,  is  thus  the  persistence  of  force. 
This,  being  the  basis  of  experience,  must  be  the  basis  of 
any  scientific  organization  of  experiences.  To  this  an 
ulthnate  analysis  brings  us  down ;  and  on  this  a  rational 
^ynixxci.  must  build  up."*  To  this  prmciple,  accordingly, 
Spencer  looks  for  the  proof  of  all  lesser  or  subordniate 
principles  that  claim  acceptance  as  expressing  duly 
,...  itained  knowledge.  The  law  of  evolution,  which  is 
his  own  widest  generalization  from  the  findings  of  the 
sciences,  is  itself  held  as  proved  by  its  derivation  from 
this  fundamental  postulate  that  he  finds  involved  in  their 
MvL^ing  and  in  the  very  structure  of  knowledge.^ 

But  Spencer's  method  of  setting  about  the  classification 

1  Fird  Principles  (3rd  ed.),  §  62. -Spencer  reminds  us  in  the 
same  paragraph:  'By  the  persistence  of  force,  we  ^^^^"y  ^^r  W 
persistenoe   of   some   cause    which   transcends   our    knowledge   and 

^'^a^lf ^^146-7.  —  In  a  criticism  of  Spencer's  conception  of  the 
natml  of  philosophy,  Sidg^nck  remarks  on  his  application  of  the 
formula  of  evolution  as  illustrating  that  defect  of  a  too  abstract  pro- 
eedure  which  we  have  alit^ady  found  in  the  case  of  Hobbes  s  philosophy 
{Pkilosophy  :  Us  ScoiM  and  Rdatvjm,  lect.  i,  §^  J  ana  .5j.  of. 
above,  p.  42. 
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of  the  sciences  and  of  effectuating  their  unity  has  a  defect 
which  is  the  counterpart  of  his  doctrine  that  knowledge 
is  only  of  appearance,  and  not  of  reality.  The  implication 
of  his  procedure  is  that  philosophy  is  in  no  respect 
anterior  to  science.  This  omits  an  essential  feature  in 
the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences.  Spencer 
himself  endorses  Bacon's  metaphor  of  the  trunk  and  the 
branches.^  But,  as  we  saw,  the  full  force  of  this  metaphor 
is  not  exhausted  in  the  conception  that  "  the  sciences  had 
a  common  origin,"  or  that  as  knowledge  progresses  there 
is  a  gradual  differentiation  of  sphere  and  of  function.  It 
signifies  that  they  have  no  life  apart  from  the  parent  stem. 
Spencer  recognizes  this  to  a  certain  extent  in  maintaining 
that  ''  the  sciences  can  be  advanced  only  by  combining 
them,"  and  that  the  complement  of  their  differentiation 
is  their  increasing  integration.  The  sciences,  he  says, 
not  only  diverge  ;  they  reunite.  "  They  mosculate  ;  they 
severally  send  ofi  and  receive  connecting  growths  ;  and 
the  intercommunion  has  been  ever  becoming  more 
frequent,  more  intricate,  more  widely  ramified.  "^  But 
if  the  sciences  diverge  from  a  common  root,  and  if  they 
are  dependent  for  their  growth  on  maintaining  their 
contact  with  the  originative  life,  or  their  unity  as  a 
single  complex  function,  then  pliilosophy  must  have 
another  significance  than  that  of  being  only  a  posterior 
co-orduiation  of  the  results  of  science.  If  the  sciences 
are  outgrowths  from  philosophy  and  advance  only  by 
'  ingrowths  '  into  ilie  common  lite,  then  their  results  can 
be  co-ordmated,  and  the  sciences  themselves  classified 
with  a  view  to  such  co-ordination,  only  by  reference  to 

^  Gencdid  of  Science,  pp.  28-9  ;  Ctassi/icatioHf  p.  94. 

2  "There  has  all  along,"  he  continues,  "  bt^^n  higher  specialization, 
that  there  might  be  a  larger  generalization  ;  and  a  deeper  analysis,  that 
there  might  be  aj^ better  synthesis.  Each  larger  genemiization  has 
lifted  simdry  speeiahzations  still  higher;  and  each  btUter  synthesis  haci 
prepared  the  way  for  still  deeper  analysis  "  {Genesis  of  *i>c»e/tce,  p.  29). 
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tlie  pniRipift>  iqnnx  which  they  have  severally  diverged 
and  the  consequent  signifieiince  of  their  redintegration. 
The  method  by  which  the  sciences  are  to  be  arranged  and 
ckissitied  cannot  b©  anywise  different  from  the  mode  of 
their  origin.  And  it  must  be  the  function  of  philosophy, 
as  the  source  and  means  of  their  differentiation,  to  give 
import  to  the  co-ordination  of  science  by  showing  the 
signiticance  of  the  several  inqnifies  in  the  eomnion  life 

of  the  whole. 

It  is  indicative  of  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  prior 
or  tundamental  inquiry  that  Spencer  himself  begins  his 
•  system  of  philosophy  '  with  a  criticism  of  knowledge. 
This  epistemological  basis  gives  its  general  character  to  his 
own  system  of  knowledge.    He  holds,  as  the  outcome  of 
his  criticism,  that  the  true  or  actual  nature  of  reality  is 
unknowable,  and  that  the  ideas  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  apprehend  and  express  this  nature  not  only  fall  short 
of  being  adequate  to  it,  but  are  merely  appearances,  or 
phenomenal  and  symbolic  know^ledge.  intrinsically  other 
than  a  knowledge  of  reaUty.     None  the  less  these  symbols 
whereby  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  unknowable  reality 
are  held  to  be  combinable  into  a  system  of  knowledge. 
Philosophy  as  signifying  a  knowledge  of  reality  having 
been  set  aside  as  impossible,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
co-ordination  of  the  sciences  as  a  knowledge  of  phenomena. 
But  neither  the  place  of  the  several  sciences  in  the  scheme 
of  knowledge  nor  the  significance  of  their  results  can  be 
determined  otherwise  than  through  their  affording— each 
in  its  own  character  and  measure— a  knowledge  of  reality. 
The  whole  meanmg  of  a  system  of  knowledge  is  falsified 
by  the  conception  of  an  inscrutable  reality  that  falls 
outside  it— an  indeterminate  somewhat  that  ifi  acknow- 
ledged in  respect  of  its  existence  while  considered  un- 
knowable as  regards  its  nature.     Even  if,  as  we  have  seen 
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to  be  the  actual  significance  of  Spencer's  conception,  the 
reality  always  and  inevitably  eludes  our  definite  appre- 
liension,  the  very  statement  that  a  consciousness  of  it 
constitutes  the  basis  of  our  experience  implies  a  deeper 
than  any  distinctively  positive  or  scientific  knowledge. 
Spencer's  own  criterion  of  the  sciences — their  degrees  of 
abstractness  and  concreteness — is  meaningless  except  as 
signifying  that  tlieir  several  materials  or  contents  are  in 
varying  degree  abstractions  from  reality.  And  without 
the  possibility  of  expressing,  however  inadequately,  the 
character  of  this  reality  as  the  inmost  truth  of  our 
experience,  there  is  no  means  of  interpreting  the  relations 
of  the  sciences  or  evaluating  their  results  in  reference  to 
our  life  generally.^ 

Thus  any  fully  articulated  scheme  of  the  sciences,  and 
any -feystematization  of  their  conclusions  in  order  to  their 
forming  a  totality  of  knowledge,  presupposes  a  more 
fundamental  standpoint  than  that  occupied  by  any  or  all 
of  the  separate  inquiries  themselves,  and  has  no  signifi- 
cance apart  from  yielding  a  progressive  knowledge  of 
reality.  We  shall  see  as  w^e  proceed  that  the  discipline 
logically  precedent  to  the  special  sciences  is — not  simply 
a  theory  of  knowledge,  whether  its  conclusion  be  that 
reality  is  unknowable  or  that  it  is  essentially  the  know- 
able — but  a  fundamental  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
experience  as  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  or  subordinate 
inquiries  and  the  criterion  of  their  scope  and  significance  ; 
or  at  the  very  least  an  effort  to  express  to  ourselves  the 
inwardness  of  tilings,  as  suggested  in  the  innermost 
character  of  our  experience,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
several  aspects  of  existence  as  features  in  our  life  or 
experience  as  a  w^hole.^ 

^  Cf.  the  definition  which  H.  Borgson  somewhere  gives  of  philosophy 
as— not  '  line  gendraUsation  de  rexperience,'  but  '  rtxpiritnce 
integrate.^  ^  ^7--PP-  ^-^'^-S. 
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EXFFKTFXOE    THE    MATERIAL   OF    REAMTY 

Tttt-  history  of  Englisli  philosophy,  we  have  foinul,  pi'o- 
sciit.8  a  progress  in  the  direction,  of  tmnsceiuiing  a  niorely 
rt^preseiitational  view  of  knowledge  The  inquiry  int. 
the  nature  and  implications  of  experience,  a-s  the  basis 
or  the  ehamcter  of  our  knowledge  of  reality,  has  led  on 
from  an  external  opposition  of  experience  and  reality  and 
a  consequent  doubt  concerning  the  significance  of  know- 
ledge, to  the  conception  that,  even  if  reality  always  tran- 
scends definite  knowledge,  it  is  at  any  rate  such  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  knowledge  progressively  to  know.  We 
h^T-p  now  to  see  how  tliis  development  is  advanced  a 
>..^e    further    by  the    identification    of    reality    with 

experience. 

Th*-  way  of  escape  ahke  from  the  representational  doc- 
lix^i.  -f  knowledge  and  the  agnostic  conclusions  which 
result  from  it,  is  opened  up  when  it  is  recognized  that 

reality  is  at  all  events  not  related  to  knowledge  in  a  way 
tfc5i+  iz  adequately  expressed  by  saying  that  things  exist 
precisely  as  we  Imow  them,  qnite'^ apart  from  onr  know- 
ledge of  them.  There  can  be  no  duplicate  existence  of 
idea's  a-d  things— subjective  states  and  objective  facts— 
uiic  -i  which  Bimply  copies  or  repeats  the  other.  For 
(to  Btat«  the  matter  quite  generally)  unle^o  liic  things  are 
i^omehow  already  knowi,  there  is  no  means  of  knowing 
tb'^  copy  conforms  to  the  (iriginai  or  not,  and  no 
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in(v'ui«  f»f  knowhig  even  that  there  are  things  to  know. 
T\h'  siip|i(»si(  ion  underlying  all  forms  of  doctrine  that  sever 
knowh'dge  from  r(%n,lify  is,  tliat  either  things  must  be 
known  irnnHHlijitcly  or  only  me-diately  through  ideas  or 
consoioiiH  states  which  nre  alone  immediately  known. 
But  th(^  alternative  is  fallacious,  sincf;  *  ideas  '  and 
*  things  '  ju(^  knowr i  only  in  rfslation  to  and  distinction 
fr(Hii  f\'U'b  otlifr  as  equnlly  inflispenn^ible  asnectH  of  our 
(ixpciicncc. 

We  have  seen  tliat  the  earliest  distinct  statement  in 
English  philoso}>liy  of  the  principle,  that  subject  and 
objcH^t  are  to  bo  viewed  in  the  first  instance  as  a  distinction 
within  t  he  content  of  knowledge  and  not  as  characterizing 
existence  apart  from  it,  is  contained  in  Ferrier's  philo- 
sophy. A  recapitulation  of  his  doctrine  Tvdll  be  in  place 
before  we  proceed  further. 

Knowledge,  Ferrier  maintains,  involves  two  distinguish- 
able though  inseparable  factors — the  subjective  and  the 
objective.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  snbject  and 
the  object  are  two  existents  which  between  them  engender 
knowledge  :  it  means  that  they  are  two  elements  or 
features  of  what  is  known.  The  distinction  between 
them  is  a  distinction  within  experience  and  cannot  be 
made  a  basis  for  an  account  of  its  origin.  Subject  and 
object  (or  mmd  and  matter)  can  never  therefore,  Ferrier 
argues,  be  known  as  independent  of  each  other  or  of  their 
relation  in  kno^A'ledge.  What  alone  is  kno^n  or  know- 
able  is  mind  and  matter  in  correlation  with  each  other.^ 

*  Ferrier's  precise  assertion  is  that  *  self  '  and  '  not -sell  '  are  always 
known  along  witli  each  other— that  knowledge  is  of  oneself  together 
witli  whatever  else  is  known  {Insiitutes  of  Metaphysic,  sect,  i,  prop.  I. 
obs.  13  ;  [)rop.  22,  obs.  lo).  This,  however— as' meaning  that  there  is 
always  an  explieit  distinction  of  subject  and  object— is  not  essential 
to  tlio  prineiph^  irnplieil.  On  the  development  of  tli<?  distinction  see» 
e.g.,  Adanison,  Developmeni  of  Minlern  Philimrphrj.  vol.  i,  pt.  v, 
ehap.  i ;  and  cf.  Bradley,  Appearance  ami  Reality,  pp.  S9,  4t>0,  etc. 
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Consequently,  when  we  proceed  to  characterize  existence 
m  conformity  with  the  ascertained  character  of  know- 
ledge, we  are  entitled  to  affirm  that  they  do  not  exist 
otherwise  than  in  nuitual  dependence  and  correlation. 

This  principle,  lie  claims,  gets  ample  confirmation  from 
the  history  of  philosophy  in  the  fact  that,  when  subject 
and  object  are  taken  as  a  distinction  of  existence  outside 
knowledge  instead  of  a  distinction  within  it,  they  can 
never  be  brought  into  connexion  with  each  other.  Either 
they  stand  apart  in  complete  separation  or  each  in  turn 
is  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  the  otlier.  But  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  are  not  thus  separable.  What 
is  known  is  never  an  object  apprehended  as  existing 
quite  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  it,  nor  is  it  the 
apprehension  without  any  object  distinguishable  from 
it.  It  is  neither  (as  in  Reid's  view)  an  independently 
existing  material  world,  nor  (as  in  Locke's)  an  object 
wholly  coincident  with  the  apprehending  idea.  It  is 
always  object  in  union  with  and  yet  distinction  from 
subject  ;  or  an  apprehended  somewhat  that  is  distinguish- 
able though  inseparable  from  its  apprehension.^ 

But  while  Ferrier  thus  avoids  making  assumptions  as 
to  what  is  requisite  to  originate  knowledge  or  experience, 
and  proceeds  instead  to  inquire  what  it  is  in  itself,  he  does 
not  avoid  assumptions  with  regard  to  its  nature.  Although 
he  claims  for  experience  its  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
source  of  truth,  and  protests  against  any  hmitation  of  tlie 
term  '  experience  '  which  impUes  that  it  signifies  aught 
but  the  sole  basis  of  onr  knowledge,  he  yet  distinguishes 
between  two  kinds  of  experience,  and  on  their  supposed 

1  III,  9,  obs.  28-34;  ef.  Philosophical  Remains  {Works,  vol.  iii), 
pp.  28L5.— The  conclusion  of  Ferrier's  Metaphysic  (sect,  iii,  prop.  11) 
—the  necessity  of  *iiii  infinite  and  eternal  mind  in  synthesis  with 
all  things,'  which  he  claims  to  prove  by  strict  reasoning  from  his 
starting-point —may  he  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  between  Berkeley's 
doctrine  and  Green's  (c/.  pp.  68,  150). 
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antithetic  character  his  whole  procedure  is  based.  "  I 
do  not,"  he  says,  "  abandon  experience  as  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  ;  only  I  maintain  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  experience,  both  of  which  are  equally 
experience,  the  experience  of  fact  and  the  experience  of 
pure  reason."  ^  *  Experience  *  in  a  narrower  sense  is 
opposed  to  *  reason  '  as  the  contingent  and  particular  to 
the  universal  and  necessary.  Reason  is  conceived  to  be 
the  source  of  necessary  truths  or  principles  which  experi- 
ence can  at  most  only  corroborate.^  Elsewhere  ^  he  says 
that  such  principles,  like  all  else,  are  to  be  referred  to 
experience — to  an  experience  of  their  necessity.  But  his 
conception  of  the  necessity  of  any  principle  and  his  mode 
of  establishing  it  vary  between  considering  it  ascertain- 
able by  abstract  reasoning  and  as  an  implicate  of  con- 
crete experience.  The  same  antithesis  appears  in  Ferrier's 
depreciation  of  sense.  His  polemic  against  '  sense-experi- 
ence '  is  valuable,  so  far  as  his  contention  is  that  sense  is 
only  one  factor  or  aspect  in  knowledge  and  does  not 
furnish  data  that  are  themselves  separate  items  or  '  com- 
pleted objects  '  of  knowledge.  And  he  maintains  that 
sense  and  intellect  together  constitute  but  one  function 
of  knowledge  and  are  impotent  apart  from  each  other.'* 
But  he  nevertheless  regards  the  character  of  intellect  or 
reason  as  ascertainable  independently  of  the  sense- 
experience  with  which  it  is  its  function  to  unite.  Know- 
ledge is  thus  treated  as  an  instrument  having  a  nature 
of  its  own  independent  of  the  data  to  which  it  happens 
to  be  applied.     From  knowledge  so  viewed  there  is  no 

^  In  a  letter  quoted  in  Miss  Haldane's  James  Frederick  Ferrier,  p.  80. 
This  passage  expresses  Ferrier's  attitude  more  succinctly  than  any  in 
the  Institutes  or  Remains. 

2  Institutes,  Introd.,  §  84  :  *'  Experience  may  confirm  the  truth 
of  [such  a  principle]  ;  but  reason  alone  can  establish  it  effectually.'* 
Of.  i,  1,  obs.  10,  11.  =^  I,  10,  obs.  G.  ^  I,  10,  obs.  7  and  28. 
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passage  possible  to  a  characterization  of  being.  Ferrier's 
transition  is  accomplished  through  the  assumption  that 
reality,  or  tnith  about  reality,  is  not  self-contradictory  ; 
that  is,  that  knowledge  proceeding  as  alone  it  can  is 
knowledge  of  reality.^  This  may  truly  be,  as  he  says, 
a  (or  the)  postulate  of  aU  knowledge.  But  it  is  thoroughly 
inconsistent  with  his  own  treatment  of  knowledge  m 
separation  from  what  is  known.  As  against  Ferrier's 
mode  of  statement,  what  requires  to  be  maintamed  is 
that  knowledge  has  no  being  independent  of  that  wliich 
it  interprets,  and  that  only  by  abstraction  can  it  be 
viewed  as  invested  with  a  character  of  its  own. 

When,  however,  w©  rid  Ferrier's  philosophy  of  the 
initial  abstraction  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  from  that  of 
being,  and  the  consequent  transition  to  existence  by 
means  of  an  unproved  assumption,  what  this  theory 
imports  is  a  penetrating  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  start  from  experience.  The  principle  of  Ferrier's 
method  is  that  we  must  allow  all  questions  of  existence 
'  to  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the  inquky  into  the 
actual  character  and  constitution  of  knowledge.'  But 
if  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  independent  of  that  of  the 
reality  known,  this  procedure  is  futile.  It  can  seem 
feasible  at  all  only  by  transforming  formal  conditions  into 
actual  existents,  or  prejudging  the  nature  of  reality  on 
the  basis  of  an  abstract  treatment  of  knowledge.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  knuw ledge  and  reality  are  not  considered 
as  in  any  way  Independent,  and  are  allowed  to  disclose 
their  characters  only  through  an  examination  of  what 
they  are  in  relation  to  each  other,  Ferrier's  conception 
then  resolves  itself  into  an  assertion  of  the  ultimate 
implication  of  tlie  experiential  method.  This  implication 
is,  that  as  experience  is  our  sole  criterion  and  warrant 

1  m,  3,  ubs.  1. 


for  the  being  of  anything  whatsoever,  the  problem  of 
being  is  the  problem,  what  anything  is  for  knowledge. 
Reality  is,  for  any  consciousness,  only  what  it  is  known 
or  experienced  as  being. 

The  significance  of  the  method  initiated  by  Ferrier  is 
brought  out  more  fully  in  the  Exploratio  Philosophica  of 
John  Grote  ;  who,  moreover,  presents  a  view  of  the 
experiential  basis  of  knowledge  such  as  on  the  whole 
underlies  present-day  discussion  in  philosophy.  Grote's 
exposition  of  philosophic  principles  is  throughout  inter- 
woven with  comment  on  the  procedure  of  his  predecessors 
in  English  philosophy  ;  and  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
distinctive  problems,  and  of  some  of  the  fundamental 
notions  of  philosophy,  may  be  regarded  as  both  an  early 
and  a  typical  expression  of  conceptions  current  in  recent 

inquiry. 

The  chief  source  of  philosophic  error  and  antagonism, 
which  Ferrier  finds  in  the  lack  of  accurate  definition  of 
problems,  Grote  describes  as  the  confusion  between 
different  viewpoints.^  The  first  requisite  for  the  further- 
ance of  any  inquiry  is  a  clear  understanding  of  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  has  to  be  undertaken  ;  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  apprehension  of  what  the  inquiry  pre- 
cisely is.  If  we  fail  to  discriminate  the  standpoints  of 
different  investigations,  the  inevitable  result  is  that  each 
of  them  suffers,  and  either  no  distinct  answers  are  obtain- 
able or  such  as  present  themselves  are  misconceived  by 
being  given  a  false  significance.  In  especial,  Grote 
insists,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  philosophic  and 
any  of  the  more  specialized  scientific  standpoints.  The 
former  gives  the  fundamental  and  the  only  possible 
complete  view  :  the  latter  always  involve  an  abstraction 
which  is  made  for  the  pui-pose  of  some  particular  inquiry. 
^  Exploratio  Philosophica,  pt.  i,  Introd.,  especially  pp.  ix-xv. 
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In  general  any  inquiry  fails  of  l)eiug  pliilosopliic  in  bo  Inr 
as  it  treats  either  knowledge  or  existence  iis  indeixnuhMit 
oi  \\\e  other.  In  the  view  of  physical  seienee.  for  exan^ple, 
things  exist  quite  the  sa.nie  wlietlier  they  are  known  .>r 
not.  From  this  point  of  view  the  €-xistenve  ot  things  w 
the  VTW   .  ^^id  consciousness  or  knowletlgc  oi   thcMii 

an  uiessential  >ut>.iAcimi^  f^<*t.  From  the  .>|)istiMin> 
logical  standpoint,  on  the  contrary,  kuowlcilgi^  is  tlie 
e^ential  fact  ;ind  existence  a  secondary  or  subordinate 
Diir.  UnU^^  -.  .vv agnize  these  difierences  theri^  will  he 
continual  contusion  both  iis  to  the  nature  «»1  oui-  iiupiiries 
and  the  import  of  their  results.^ 

\.  .rds  philosophic  method  this  conception  implies, 
in  tile  m^st  place,  that  the  vie^Toint  of  pcvrlH.lr^c'v  is 
inadequate  in  philosopliy.  Grote,  like  Femci.  i^  ivn- 
eeni' i  t<>  differentiate  the  philosophic  iuipiiry  from  all 
treatises  un  mc  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,'  of  which 
the  characteristic  feature  is  that  they  do  not  keep  distinct 
the  i-^roblems  of  psychology  and  metaphysics.  The  con- 
iuMiui  .1  i-e  two  r-^^ns  of  view  usually  appears  (as  hi 

Locke's  pliilosi »F*hy,  a.iid  again  in  Hamilton's)  in  the  twui 

assumptions  of  a  material  world  existing  independently 
of  h^'-^^n  l-tirm'Ti  nnd  t\  miiid  or  consciousness  which  knows 
this  muepeiiutiuiv  ruling  world.  Or,  if  this  sup- 
position is  rejected  (as  m  the  doctrines  of  Hume  and  Mill), 

tl ,f r-rmfiision  i?  still  apparent  in  any  account  of  con- 

MiuuMir.^..  Lx.a; ,..  c...  vnth  it  as  at  once  the  only  originative 
source  of  the  content  of  knowledge  and  one  special  object 
of  investigation  among  others.  In  < )pposition  to  such 
proeedu  rrmtends  that  the  inquiry  for  which  all 

kno^Ti  exisieiice  la  jjhenomenal  to^uiuiciousnesB.  and  has 
no  existence  apart  from  consciousner^.  is  fnndanientally 
(iiffpTPTit  frftrn  that  in  wlii'^'h  consc^iousness  is  viewed  as 


itself  an  existent  fu)n(li1ionnd  hy  other  f^xistents.^  The 
one  is  tlie  pliiloHo[)liicid,  tlie  other  the  psychological 
]>robh'rn.  P.ut.  wlieii  this  distinf^tion  is  recognized  (as  in 
FcrrierV  trc.it  nicnf )  ;uid  consciousness  is  made  the  sole 
iiicjuirt  <»t  I'  .  roiiceming  the  character  of  any  and 

ev(Ty  existent,  it  is  still  requisite  to  discriminate  the 
logi(5al  a?id  the  metaf)hyHic!al  standpoints.^  The  counter 
ahstraotion  to  the  investigation  of  existence  taken  apart 
from  its  relation  to  the  consciousneor,  of  existence  is  the 
investigation  of  knowledge  apart  from  consideration  of 
what  is  known.  Knowledge,  so  viewed,  is  an  instrument 
ap[)licable  Lo  any  toixtcivable  reality  that  conforms  to  its 
inherent  eonstitntion,  l)ut  itself  independent  of  the  reality 
known.  On  this  sui)position  knowledge  is  no  longer 
inesseuLial  to  the  facts,  but  the  fnr-ts  that  come  to  be 
known  are  inessential  to  the  luuuru  of  knowledge.  The 
inevitable  result  of  such  an  assumption  is  that  unless  we 
subsequently  surmount  our  limited  viewpoint  we  '  rea,lize 
our  notions,'  that  is,  mistake  our  logical  abstractions  for 
realities  ;  which  usually  issues  in  the  supposition  that  we 
do  not  know  reality  as  it  is  but  only  such  modifications 
of  it  as  are  conformable  to  the  prmciples  of  knowledge,  or, 
if  this  conception  is  avoided,  m  the  assumption  of  a  pre- 
established  harmony  between  knowledge  and  rea,lity.^ 

When,  however,  we  adopt  the  fundamental  or  philoso- 
phical vie\\'pohit,  we  cannot  assume  either  that  knowledge 
and  existence  are  independent  of  each  other  or  that  they 
require  to  be  extraneously  connected  by  the  supposition 
of  an  inexplicable  congruity  between  them.  For  the 
conception  of  being  and  knowledge  as  happening  some- 
liow  to  be  conformable  to  each  other,  there  must  be 
substituted  a  standpoint  whence  it  can  be  seen  that  each 

t  Pp.  103,  177.  ^     .  ,. 

^  (Irottj's  expositiou  w  uot  uscii  iuv\a\»  ^lut^   uv^   rrom  eoniusion 
botwoen  thorn.  '  t  p.  I  -^    i>.*-^- 
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is  ail  abstraetioii  from  the  reality  wMck  always  iutducU  s 
botli  features— a  knowing  and  a  known.  Only  because 
knoNv  ledi^.\  taken  by  itself,  is  an  abstract  feature  of  the 
concrete  reality  of  our  ©xperience,  can  w©  say  thnt  reality 
is  essentially  kiunvable  or  that  knowledge  is  essentially 
knnivledge  o(  reality.  And  in  the  same  w^ay  existence 
sevtred  from  knowledge  M  a  travesty  of  the  full  reaUty 
of  exiierience.  Tlie  principle  which  Grote's  philosupiiy 
present>  >  the  basal  fact'  of  experience— the  union  of 
knowing  and  hehig  in  one  concrete  reality— is  indeed 
already  contamed  in  Ferrier's  statement  that  '  knowledge 
of  existence  is  alone  true  existence.'  But  Grote  is  truer 
th:m  Ferrier  to  the  implications  of  the  doctrhie  both  as 
rt'gaids  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  tlie  interpretation  of 
reality.  For  ui  his  view,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  there 
is  no  essential  opposition  between  thouglit,  as  the  form 
or  chaic^vur  of  Vt^nwledge,  and  sense  as  supplying  or 
constituting  its  maienal  ;  since  the  form  of  knowledge  is 
nothmg  else  than  the  character  or  meaning  already  latent 
in  its  materifil    which  awaits— not  moulding,  but  eUcita- 

tion  or  retugiuiiuu. 

To  pass  now  to  the  outcome  of  this  statement  of  method  : 
Grote's  uiitial  contention  is,  hke  Ferrier's,  that  we  cannot 
begin  our  phibA-^^^hy  from  any  assumption  as  to  existence 
supposedly  independent  of  the  knowledge  of  it.  We 
camiot,  for  instance,  assume  a  material  world  existmg 
independf^rttly  of  beinc  known  and  a  mmd  or  conscious- 
ness wuiL-u  t^iu^^:y  txiia  mdependeut  existence.  For  the 
ultimate  fact—*  the  basis  upon  which  all  rests  '—is  not 
simply  the  existence  of  anythhig,  but  the  knowledge  or 
thought  of  it  as  existing  :  the  existence  of  anything  is 
ultimately  indistinguishable  from  its  knownness  or 
knowability.^  Or  as  he  puts  it  briefly  in  one  passage  : 
I  gx-pkjr.  PhUosophimj  i,  59  ;  c/.  Introcl.,  p.  xiv. 
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''  All  that  we  call  existence  is  for  us  a  thought  of  ours." 
When  once  we  have  '  by  a  comparison  of  experiences  ' 
definitely  conceived  the  existence  of  anythmg,  we  may 
give  our  attention  to  it  as  existing,  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration meanwhile  the  relation  of  this  to  its  being 
tliought  or  known  as  existing  ;  just  as  we  may  also  look 
at  knowledge  in  abstraction  from  the  nature  of  what  is 
known.  We  may  concern  ourselves  (as  Grote  phrases  it) 
to  '  know  about  '  what  we  are  already  '  acquainted  with  '  ; 
but  our  acquaintance  with  it— our  fundamental  ex- 
ferience  of  it— is  what  gives  it  existence  for  us.^ 

Experience  accordingly  does  not  consist  originally  of 
facts  about  or  upon  which  thought  (or  knowledge)  is 
engaged.  It  may  be  described,  Grote  says,  as  notice  of 
fact  or  as  fact  presentmg  itself  to  our  notice  ;  but  it  is 
not  fact  and  notice  of  it,  for  these  two  are  the  same  m 
different  words.^  Experience  has  always  two  aspects  ; 
which  may  be  called  '  immediateness  '  and  '  reflexion.' 
Reflexion  is  the  characterization  of  what,  apart  from  this, 
would  be  characterless  or  meanmgless.  Without  imme- 
diacy there  would  be  no  reality  or  truth  to  know  ;  without 
notice  or  acquisition  of  meanmg  (definiteness,  however 
slight),  there  w^ould  be  nothmg  known.^  -  So  far  then," 
he  maintahis,  "  as  there  are  two  elements  of  our  know- 
ledge, they  are  not  thought  and  experience  (that  is,  what 
is  commonly  meant  by  these  words),  but  immediateness 
and  reflexion.  Only,  it  is  to  be  observed,  these  con- 
stitute no  antithesis— they  stand  m  no  contrast  the  one  to 

^  On  the  nature  and  signiliecUicc  of  this  distinction  between  '  know- 
lodge  of  acquaintance'  and  'knowledge  of  judgment,  see  pt.  i, 
pp  GO//,  122-4;  ii.  201  // ;  and  cf.  James,  Principles  of  Fsychologt/, 
vol.  i,  pp.  221-3. 

^  Ft.  ii,  p.  220.  .  .  . 

J*  II,  147,  159,  218-21.  Cf.  the  distinction  ot  senucnce  luid 
tliought  as'  stated  in  Prof.  Stout's  Analytic  PsgclMlogy,  bk.  i. 
chap,  i,  §§  3,  4. 
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the  other.  They  are  not,  e.g.,  anything  that  can  ho 
called  the  matter  and  form  of  knowledge,  for  reflexion 
gives  no  form,  no  new  heing  or  reaUty  to  immediatenesB  : 
the\  are  more  like  the  body  and  soul  of  knowledge,  except 
that  immediateness  has  all  the  life  of  knowledge,  though 
as  yet  embryonic  and  undeveloped  :  all  it  wants  is 
quickening  :  till  rpflexion  does  this,  it  is  knowledge  in  the 
germ,  but  not  piuper  knowledge."  * 

It  is  involved  m  this  conception  that  there  can  be  no 
distinction  between  '  subjective  '  and  '  objective  '  con- 
tributions to  loiowiedge  or  different  sources  and  natures 
for  'principles'  and  'facts.'  The  subjective  and  the 
objective  are  fundamentally  the  knowing  and  the  known 
as  two  united  though  distinguishable  aspects  of  our 
experience.-  The  unity  of  subjective  and  objective  in  a 
common  reaUty  or  concrete  experience  is  the  basis  and 
the  warrant  of  wliatever  is  known.  This  is  immediacy  of 
experieuLu.  The  distinction  of  them,  which  is  notice  or 
definition  of  immediacy,  is  the  root  of  knowledge.  All 
consciousness  involves  these  two  aspects.  Without  the 
indifferentiation  of  being  and  knowmg  nothmg  would  be 
knowable,  and  without  their  differentiation  nothing  would 
be  definitely  known.  The  function  of  knowledge  is  the 
progressive  definition  or  characterization  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  immediacy.  ''This,"  says  Grote,  ''is  know- 
ledge in  virtue  of  its  uniting  tnieness  with  definiteness  : 
it  is  tnie  so  far  as  it  is  a  real  development  of  the  original 
trueneab  or  fundamental  experiences  :  it  has  definiteness 
given  to  it,  and  is  thus  made  into  knowledge  by  reflexion, 
wliich  reflexion  or  distmctification  must  not  be  such  as 
to  alter  the  tnieness."  »  Experience,  therefore,  cannot  be 
regarded  (with  Reid  or  Ferrier)  as  implying  an  element 

1  Explor.  Philosophica,  ii,  156.  ^  i^  22-3,  47-8  ;  ii,  180-3. 

3  II,  182. 
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which  is  the  contribution  of  the  object  or  of  sense,  and 
which  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  an  element  of 
thought  contributed  by  the  mind  or  subject.  Nor  can 
knowledge  be  described  (after  the  manner  of  Locke  and 
his  followers)  as  arising  in  the  mind  without  any  pro- 
duction or  spontaneity,  from  data  which  are  supposed 
to  originate  from  anything  existent  or  are  viewed  as  if 
they  so  origuiated.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  immediacy 
which  is  the  basis  of  knowledge  is  the  source  of  whatever 
the  most  developed  knowledge  contains — '  relations  '  as 
well  as  '  qualities  ' ;  ^  and  on  the  other  hand,  without 
notice  or  characterization  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any 
one  thing  in  distinction  from  any  other. 

On  immediate  experience  then,  according  to  this  view, 
all  knowledge  is  based  ;  and  it  arises  wholly  by  way  of 
notice  (or  appreciation)  ^  of  what  is  involved  in  this.  The 
distinctions  of  subject  and  object,  mind  and  things,  like 
all  other  determinations,  arise  from  and  are  again  referred 
to  it.  The  subject  and  the  object  ^  are  in  every  instance 
what  are  over  against  each  other  as  distinct  though  united 
features  of  experience.  As  knowledge  progresses  these 
two  develop  into  an  explicit  distinction  of  self  and  not- 
self,  consciousness  and  its  existent  objects.  But  although 
they  arise  out  of  indistinction,  they  never  altogether  fuse 
or  are  other  than  complementary  features  of  reality. 
What  we  call  existence  is  this  reality,  in  which  seK  and 
not-self  antithetically  participate,  as  in  any  measure 
defined  or  characterized. 

The  conception   of   experience  here  presented  raises 

1  Cf.  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Theory  of  Knowledge,  pt.  i,  chap.  ii. 

2  In  '  notice  '  or  '  attention  '  the  cognitive  joins  hands  with  the 
conative  or  practical ;  '  appreciation  '  signifies  rather  its  relation  to 
feeling  (cf.  Chapter  IX,  p.  211). 

3  Subjective  and  objective  seem  ultimately  coincident  wath  imme- 
diate and  reflected.  Cf.  S.  H.  Hodgson,  Metaphysic  of  Experience, 
vol.  i,  pp.ii72-5  (see  below,  pp.  189-90). 
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questions  that  take  the  place  of  those  it  transcends  ;  but 
it  gives  a  more  concrete  basis  than  any  afforded  in  the 
preceding  theories  which  we  have  examined.     As  aheady 
said,  it  is  a  view  such  as  mainly  forms  the  basis  of  present- 
day  discussion  of  philosophic  problems.     Even  when  the 
topic  nf  discussion  is  precisely  the  general  nature  of  the 
expentuiuii  source  o!  knowledge^say,  its  subjective  and 
objective  reference,  or  its  representational  and  functional 
aspects,  or  its  character  of  immediacy  and  mediation- 
present  controversy  moves  for  the  most  part  within  the 
general  confines  of  such  a  view  as  this.     Its  main  import 
is  its  recognition  that  experience  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  anything  outside  itself,  that  its  com- 
bined subjectivity  and  objectivity  are  to  be  vmdicated 
without  annulling  its  unity,  and  that  *  sense-qualities  ' 
and  '  thought-relations  '  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having 
different  sources  or  fundamentally  diverse  natures.     The 
general  view  of  experience  implied  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized, in  a  way  that  indicates  both  its  own  character 
and  its  relation  to  the  other  conceptions  we  have  dis- 
cussed :— Experience  is  never  only  subjective   or   only 
objective.     As  the  source  of  knowledge  it  is  essentially 
one,  and  yet  is  never  without  a  dual  character.     It  does 
not  consist  of  irrelative  items  that  are  either  impossible 
of  relation  or  await  relation  from  without :  its  terms  are 
discrete,  but  their  relations  are  continuous.     And  it  is 
always  the  passmg  of  the  relatively  indeterminate  into  the 
relatively  determinate,  or  the  acquisition  of  meaning  by 
what  is  real  though  undefined.     There  is  no  immediate 
knowledge,  yet  no  knowledge  other  than  interpretation 
of  reality  as  present  in  immediate  experience  ;  and  none 
that  is  merely  mediate,  for  knowledge  always  involves  a 
basis   or  warrant   in   the  real.     In   fine,   immediacy   of 
experience  is  our  point   of  contact  with  reality;   and 
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reality  can  be  characterized  only  through  a  progressive 
coincidence  of  mediacy  and  immediacy. 

The  significance  of  the  conception  of  experience  just 
stated  lies,  in  the  first  instance,  in  giving  a  theory  of 
knowledge  according  to  which  it  is  essentially  a  continuous 
outgrowth  from  sentience  or  immediate  experience  as  the 
source  or  medium  of  all  apprehension  of  reality.  But 
this  conception  suggests,  further,  that  tlie  reality  which 
knowledge  interprets  is  continuous  in  its  existence  and 
nature  with  the  experience  of  it.  Not  only  does  ex- 
perience constitute  the  sole  means  or  the  entire  character 
of  our  knowledge  of  reality  ;  it  is  the  very  material  or 
the  constitutive  character  of  reahty  itself.  This  principle 
is  already  indicated  in  Berkeley's  identification  of  things 
with  ideas,  and  gives  its  whole  point  to  Hume's  equation 
of  the  idea  of  anything  and  its  existence.  These  are  first 
statements  or  anticipations  of  the  doctrine  that  reahty 
and  experience  are  essentially  one.  But  it  is  only  as  the 
theory  of  knowledge  advances  that  this  implication  of  the 
start  from  experience  gets  expressly  formulated.  When 
once  this  is  done  (we  shall  find),  the  problem  of  the  nature 
of  reahty  becomes  definitely  one  with  that  of  the  nature 
of  experience. 

The  first  explicit  identification,  in  Enghsh  philosophy, 
of  experience  and  reality  is  contained  in  the  metaphysical 
portions  of  the  writmgs  of  T.  H.  Green.  Like  the  work  of 
Ferrier  and  Grote,  and  even  more  distinctly,  Green's 
philosophy  is  of  the  character  virtually  involved  in  the 
procedure  of  Enghsh  philosophy  from  its  beginning— it 
is  a  critical  philosophy,  which  sets  out  by  inquiring  not 
directly  as  to  the  nature  of  reality,  but  as  to  what  is 
imphed  in  the  knowledge  of  reahty,  or  in  reahty's  being 
known.     Green  shows  that  experience  is  possible  only  in 
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case  that  ki.owledge  and  the  rcUity  kno^v•n  have  a  common 
casemai  j  contends,  be  no  true 

prmciple  or  nature .     mere  «m  .  ^^ 

antithesis  between  reahty  and  the  york  <^  "  ^  ', 

alreadv  be  so  qualified  as  to  be  rdated  >^^^«""  ^  '  [  ^"^^ 
even  if  n  b.  admitted  that  consc.ousness  ts  «  «!'  '^^"^^ 
by  material  existence,  viz.  matter  and  mo  ion,  m  the 

^         lu   thPv  as  kno^ni  objects  of   consciousness  are 
sense  tliat   tney  as   kuu«ii  v    j        .   ,  <•    ^    „-  <'„nr.tinn« 
reanired  to  explain  particular  mental  facts  or  functions, 
rcquirea  ^      ^^.    „,:„:,,„,,,    from    these    as    though 

consciousness   cannot   ongmaic    mnu  .^^ttor 

,hev  had  a  reality  prior  to  or  apart  from  it ;  smce  matter 
thej  haa  a  reai   >  relations  between  con- 

and  motion,  as  known,  expusf'  tl.orefore 

.titueni  .lements  of  experience,  and  cannot  therefoie 
explain  the  possibility  of  there  being  exi>enence  as  a 
consciousness  of  reality  at  all.^ 

In  the  first  place,  experience  cannot  be  onlj-or  be 
wholly  the  product  of-a  seriea  of  events,  or  proces.  of 
change,  occurring  as  an  order  or  cour.  ,   ,        . 

pendePtlv  of  all  consciousness  of  it ;  for  a  knoAvledge  ot 
change  >mp.c=  a  permanent  or  continuous  consciousness 

tonghTeUtion  tl  which  the  several  stages  of  the  process 

y.^r.A^A  ^«  oonstituting  a  connected  series,   buch 
are  apprehended  a   eo^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^^, 

But  further,  since  knowledge  consists  wholly  m  relatm„, 
fhat  rfn  distinguishing  and  unifying  ;  and  since  con- 
ver  elv  all  qualities  are  constituted  by  relation  of  one 
k^d  or  anotL  :  what  is  unrelated  cannot  be  any  kno^J^ 
ri^litv  The  simplest  perception  of  fact,  for  exampk, 
Tvolv.  that  the  f'act  gets  related  by  or  in  the  l^o.-  ed.e 
,.f  .,  ,nd  w"  -''"  "av  what  the  precise  nature  (or  itality) 
of  this  or  of  auv  u..i  i^^.  only  by  inquiring  how  it  i.  lelated. 

.  2  §§15-8. 

1  Prdegomtm  Uj  Ethics,  § «.  .  « 
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What  we  call  reality  or  nature  then,  Green  maintains, 
must,  in  order  to  be  known  or  knowable,  be  a  system  of 
relations  or  related  facts  ;  and  since  a  knowledge  of 
relations  is  (and  is  always  in  practice  accepted  as)  a 
knowledge  of  reality,  the  relations  themselves  must  be 
one  in  source  and  principle  with  the  knowledge  of 
them.^  Green  expresses  this  conclusion  by  saying 
that  nature  itself  implies  a  spiritual  principle— a  self- 
consciousness  through  relation  to  which  its  facts  are 
constituted  .2 

But  if  this  is  so,  there  can  be  no  duality  of  existence  and 
knowledge  in  the  sense  that  either  of  them  is  independent 
of  the  other.  Any  separation  between  "  the  process  of 
experience  on  the  one  side  and  the  facts  experienced  on 
the  other  "  is  untenable.  "  It  renders  knowledge,  as  of 
fact  or  reality,  inexplicable.  It  leaves  us  without  an 
answer  to  the  question,  how  the  order  of  relations,  which 
the  mind  sets  up,  comes  to  reproduce  those  relations  of 
the  material  world  which  are  assumed  to  be  of  a  wholly 
different  origin  and  nature."  ^  The  truth  would  rather 
seem  to  be  that  relations,  and  therefore  reality,  exist  only 
as  being  known  or  experienced.  "  It  is  not  that  first 
there  is  nature,  and  then  there  comes  to  be  an  experience 
and  knowledge  of  it.  Intelligence,  experience,  know- 
ledge, are  no  more  a  result  of  nature  than  nature  of  them. 
If  it  is  true  that  there  would  be  no  intelligence  without 
nature,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  would  be  no  nature 
without  intelligence."^ 

The  process  of  knowledge  accorduigly  must  not.  Green 
insists,  be  regarded  as  one  in  wiiich  wholly  extraneous 
facts  somehow  come  to  have  similitudes  or  symbols  of 
tliemselves  in  consciousness.  The  facts  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  or  experience  and  the  world  that  is 


§§  20  §,  43  §, 


'^  §  52. 


§34. 


*  §36. 
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experienced,    are^  realized    in    mutual    and    ])rogre8sive 
correlation  :  and  we  cji.n  neeomit  fortlnn't^  being  a  proeesH 
or  progress  in  kntn>lcilgc  4*1  ifcil,  only  l\v  holding  iliat  it  m 
the  gradual  realization  in  the  hnnian  or  fniite  mind  t»i  a. 
^^^<te^n  of  reaUty  already  constituted  through  relation  to 
:i     iuuiiur  and  eternal  eonsoiousiiess,  and  thnl  this  con- 
seiousness  is  itself  operative  in  the  ]>rogretta  luwiudB  the 
apprehension,  by  iw,  of  wluit  already  exists  for  it."*     Tn 
I  -   n\u  w(^rds  :  '■  Tlie  growth  of  knowledge  on  our  part  is 
ni)i  a  process  m  which  facts  or  ohjeets,  in  themselves 
unrelated  to  thought,  hy  some  inexplicable  nutans  gradu- 
;i11v   i>rodiice   inteUigible   counterparts   of   themselves   in 
ii.uii|.ii        iu.    uue  account  of  it  is  that   Wm^  concrete 
whole,  winch  may  be  described  indifferent l^v  u»  an  eternal 
intelHcence  realized  in  the  related  facts  of  the  world,  or  as 
a  ^^^  .h.  <f  related  facts  rendered  possible  by  such  an 
intelligence,  partially  and  gradnally  reproduces  itself  in 
us.  communicating  piecemeal,  but  in  hiseinirable  corrcla- 
;.,   ..  ....Jerstanding  and  the  facts  understood,  experience 

and  the  experienced  world."  ^ 

The  main  result  of  Green's  philosophy  is,  therefore, 
tbnt  Tpnlitv  not  only  cannot  be  known  otherwise  than  as 
t^ptiitiurd  reality'  but  can  only  be  reality  by  being 
experienced.  He  expresses  the  relation  between  reality 
know  it  and  reahty  as  it  is  in  its  full  completeness, 
ill  .^c  eptior*  flint  niir  knowledge  is  tlie  "  reproduction 

of  itseii  m  the  human  suul  by  the  consciousness  for  a\  liich 

.  ^  ^.,  _,.,,...  s  precise  doctrine  --  Uu3  (1)  that  all  relations 
j,,^  ;,.r..t5tTit^d  bv  a  sinjzle  self -distinguishing  and  self-idcntifying 
con&f  ^,  and  (2)  that  our  human  expfirienw  is  the  gradual  sell- 

r-ommunication  to  m  of  this  eternal  consciousness.  Whatever  may 
be  tbe  inadequacies  of  this  doctrine,  its  most  fundamental  tenet  y^i 
holds  good-^namely,  that  the  process  of  finite  exprienc^e  consists  in 

tlie  pr  re  participation  in  an  infinite  expei -y"  -"»""''  ''^  """ 

with  reality  {cf.  l>elow,  p.  211). 


I 


1 


'4 


the  cobiiiub  of  related  facts  exists  "—a  reproduction  which 
is  "  at  once  progr(^ssive  and  incapable  of  completion. 
He  illustrates  ihiH  l)y  reference  to  the  operation,  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  of  a  general  conception  as  a 
determining  factoi  m  the  detailed  filling  up  of  a  form 
which  it   already  outlines  in  advance  ;  as,  for  example, 
wluiu  a  general  consciousness   of   meaning   or  of  order 
wjicrates  in  the  apprehension  of  a  particular  meaning  or 
order.i     j^^^  he  does  not  further  define  the  nature  of  the 
process,  or  make  sufficiently  clear  the  distinction  between 
the    reproduced    and    the    reproducing    consciousness— 
l)etween  the  experience  that  is  a  growuig  apprehension  of 
reality  and  the  experience  that  constitutes  it.     The  crucial 
pomt  hi  his  doctrine  lies  in  his  treatment  of  the  relation  of 
knowledge  to  feeling  or  sentience.^ 

Green  shows  that  the  distinction  of  feeUng  and  thought 
is  untenable  in  the  sense  that  knowledge  arises  (by 
association,  for  mstance)  out  of  facts  which  exist  in  the 
form  of  feelings  anterior  to  and  independently  of  know- 
ledge. "  Ev§ry  effort  fails  to  trace  a  genesis  of  knowledge 
out  of  anything  which  is  not,  m  form  and  principle,  know- 
ledge itself."^  He  recognizes,  moreover,  that  feeluig  and 
thought  are  inseparable,  that  there  i:^  nu  experience 
without  both.  "  Neither  is  the  product  of  the  other.  .  .  . 
Each  in  its  reahty  involves  the  other."-*     Yet  he  dis- 

1  ^§  71-3.— For  the  fuller  psychology  of  this  process,  see  G.  F.  Stout, 
.1  ruilytic  Psychology,  bk.  i,  chap,  iii,  especially  §§4  5. 

2  Green's  conception  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  sentience  ia\s 
lus  philosophy  open  to  the  same  charge,  in  point  ot^rocedure  and 
consequent^utcomc,  as  was  stated  above  (pp.  10- -S)  m  ierriers 
ease  -For  a  criticism  of  Green's  mode  ot  estabhshmg  his  principle,  and 
also 'of  his  account  of  feeling,  see  A.  S.  Fringle-Pattison,  Hegehamsm 
and  PcnsonaiUy,  lect.  i,  and  p.  79  tf  ('iiid  ed.). 

**  Prolegomena,  §  70.  i       i*  if 

*  «i  50      Cf.  the  further  statement  of   the    same    paragrapli .       It 

IB  one  and  the  same  Uving  world  of   experience  which,  considered 

as  the  nianif(»ld  object   pivsentcd  by  a  self-distmguishing  subject  to 
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tinguishes  them  in  a  way  that  prochules  any  hut  an 
adventitious  connexion  between  them.  Feehng,  he 
liolds.  i>  essentially  irrelative.  No  feeling,  as  sneh  or  aa 
felt,  is  a  relation.  ^ .  .  Even  a  rehuion  between  feeling^>  is 
not  itself  n  feelinor  or  felt."^ 

Their  wtii.  iiuncitr,  be  no  such  absolute  (lisfinction  as 
Green  here  drawls  between  knowledge  and  ieeling.  (»r 
betw€>en  feelincis  and  relations.  No  doubt  feeling  laeks 
that  dethiiu  ..^.prehension  of  terms  and  relations  whieh  is 
eharacteristic  of  knowledge  :  it  is  just  tMs  among  other 
points  that  distinguishes  them.  But  the  very  reverse 
of  (>eei^'<  i<  tlio  truer  statement  of  the  ease.  Feelings 
Mu  or  cunuiiu  relations;  and  relations  between  feelings 
are  themselves  feelings.^  If  knowledge  is  of  relations  or 
related  terms,  then  feeluig  is  at  least  an  hidefinite  a,ppre- 
ht^xx^xon  or  c^pi-ii.iation  of  relations.  The  disthietion 
between  the  immediacy  of  feeling  and  the  mediacy  of 
thought    is   tenable    only   as   implying   that   knowledge 

itself,  may  be  called  feeling,  and,  considered  as  the  subject  presi'ntiiig 
such  an  object  to  itself,  may  be  called  thought." 

-  ■  "-  -With  Green's  account  of  the  difference  between  tliought 
anu  ^cii:>e  may  be  compared  that  of  Caird,  The  Critka!  Philosophy  of 
Immanud  Kant,  vol.  i,  pp.  347  ff,  590  §.  r  „      • 

2  Cf.  Spencer.  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i,  §  65.  The  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  passage  :— Consciousness  consists  of  feelings 
(or  thoughts)  and  the  relations  between  feelings  (or  feelings  as  dis- 
tinguished from  thoughts).  But  the  relations  between  feelings  are 
themselves  feeUngs  ;  only  they  are  less  conspicuous  than  other  feehngs— 
they  are  relational  feelings.'  A  relational  feeling  is  a  feeling  acconi- 
panving  the  transition  from  one  conspicuous  feehng  to  another.  Tli«; 
chstmcfion  between  filings  and  relations,  then,  is  not  absolute.  Not 
onlv  is  a  relation  a  kind  of  feehng,  but  just  as  a  relation  has  no 
existence  apart  from  the  feelings  which  form  its  terms,  so  a  feehng 
exists  only  bv  relation  to  other  feelings  which  hmit  it  in  space  or  time 
or  both.  *  Xe'ither  a  feehng  nor  a  relation  is  an  independent  element  in 
consciousness  :  there  is  throughout  a  dependence  such  that  feelings 
have  no  character  apart  from  the  relations  which  link  them,  and  the 
relations  have  no  character  apart  from  tlie.  feelings  they  link.  See 
also  James's  Principles  o/  PsycMogy,  vol.  i,  chap,  ix,  especially 
p,  243  ff. 


consists  in  defining  and  tlierel)y  making  significant  what 
is  present  in  consciousness  without  such  definition,  yet 
without  it  lacks  distinctness  and  determinate  reference 
beyond  itself.^  But  the  terms  and  their  relations  must 
all  alike  have  their  own  immediate  character  in  order  to 
their  articulation  in  knowledge. 

Green  assumes  that  feeling  or  sentienr»e  ean  exist  only 
as  a  sequence  of  successive  and  transitory  moments  of 
.  consciousness  which  come  and  go  without  leaving  any 

i  trace  of  themselves  beliind.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
I  feelings  are  related  only  by  virtue  of  the  supervening  or 
accompanying  agency  of  thought.  Eecognizing  that  any 
sensation  or  feeling  must  get  its  character  from  its  relations 
with  others,  and  that  in  order  to  their  relation  there  must 
be  a  transition  from  one  to  another  such  as  gives  a  certain 
continuity  between  them,  he  finds  the  prmciple  of  con- 
nexion in  a  comparing — a  distinguishing  and  unifying— 
function  essentially  '  other  than  '  the  successive  feelings 
themselves.2  We  have  seen  that  such  a  view  is  inadmis- 
sible.^* Yet  this  by  no  means  renders  his  doctrine  null  or 
his  w^hole  argument  futile.  Green's  argument  proves  that 
any  unity  in  reality,  as  the  world  of  possible  objects  of 
experience,  implies  a  corresponding  unity  of  consciousness 
in  the  experience  of  it  ;  and  that,  both  m  any  particular 
pliase  or  stage  of  knowledge  and  at  its  ideal  limit,  subject 
and  object  are  reciprocal  features  aUke  in  the  constitution 
of  experience  and  of  reality.  But  instead  of  seeking 
l)ot[i  the  unity  and  the  correlative  multiplicity  on  the 
objective  as  well  as  on  the  subjective  side,  he  finds  the 
V|  prhiciple  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  he  identifies  with 
thought  or  intelligence,  and  regards  all  change  '.md 
plurality  as  eharacteristic  of  sense  and  objectivity.    Careen 


1  Of.  above,  p.  143. 


2  Prolegomena,  ^  28-9  ;  cf.  52,  54. 
-^  Cf.  pp.  91,  14(i. 
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shows,   too,  that  our  finite  experience  consists  not  m 
awareness  of  and  adjustment  to  m  alien  or  indifferent 
reaUty,  but  in  realization  of  a  nature  of  things  which  is 
one  with  our  owai  nature,  and  the  realization  of  which  is 
therefore   at  the  same   time   our   own   self-realization  ; 
although  he  confuses  or  inadequately  difEerentiates  the 
characters  of  the  human  and  the  eternal  consciousni:,^.  ^ 
We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  defect  of  Green's 
pliilosophy  consists  in  or  depends  on  its  assumption  that 
the  conscious  subject  is  logically  prior  to  its  object,  and 
that  thought  is  fundamentally  different  from  feeling- 
knowledge  from  the  ever-changing  events  or  processes  of 
consciousness  which  are  phenomenal  to  it.     But  when 
this  is  said,  his  position  is  nevertheless  valid  as  a  counter- 
foil against  the  fallacy  of  assigning  all  priority  to  existence, 
and  regarding  consciousness  a8  presupposing  an  already 
fully  determinate  object  ;  and  especially  valuable  in  its 
insistence  that  '  nature  '  and  '  spirit  '  imply  an  identity 
of  principle,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  significance  or 
supra-phenomenal  reference  involved  in  our  experience. 
How  to  avoid  the  two  pitfalls  just  mentioned— how  to 
interpret  the  nature  of  experience  and  its  relation  to  reality 
while  conserving  the  truth  and  rejectmg  the  error  of 
Green's   view— has   been   the   fundamental   problem   of 
subsequent     Englisli    philosophy.     The    doctrine     most 
nearlv  related  to  Green's  is  that  whicli  we  have  next  to 

consider. 

On  Careen's  view  of  knowledge  there  must  either  bt;  aii 
inexi»lirablo  iin -established  harmony  between  feelmg  and 
tliought,  ^u  Uiu.t  they  fit  in  with  each  other  ^^  itliout  there 
being  any  passage  from  one  to  the  other  ;^  ui  else,  in  tlie 

1  This  sort  of  conception  he  rightly  discredits  {Prolegomena,  j  10) 
as  an  account  of  the  connexion  between  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  is  rather  the  other  alternative  that  is  tne 
logical  outcome  of  his  own  principles. -For  a  criticism  of  Green 


s 
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act   of   knowledge — ^the   act   of   establishing   relations — 
feelings  are  reduced  to  or  transformed  into  the  relations 
that  are  apprehended  as  holding  between  them.     If  we 
reject  both  of  these  alternatives  (the  one  as  affording  no 
explanation  and  the  other  as  explaining  away  the  very 
point  that  requires  to  be  explained),  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  hold  that  thought  is  essentially  engaged 
in    instituting    relations;    then— unless  indeed   prior   to 
thought  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  relate,  in  which 
case  reaUty  is  actually  made  in  the  process  of  knowing  it, 
and  all  distinction  of  sense  and  thought  perforce  dis- 
apjyears — knowledge  must  arise  out  of  what  is  akin  to  it 
and  yet  is  never  identical  with  it,  and  feeling  must  signify 
what  is  (not  irrelative,  but)  an  experience  which  is  both 
the  source  and  the  solvent  of  relations.     This  is  the  con- 
ception expounded  in  the  philosophy  of  F.  H.  Bradley, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  development  and  a 
corrective  of  Green's  position.^ 

The  central  point  in  Bradley's  theory  is  the  prmciple 
that  every  endeavour  of  thought  to  characterize  reahty 
results  in  contradictions,  whicli  testify  that  it  has  failed 

doctrine  (where  conflicting  passages  are  quoted  from  another  part  of 
his  WorJcs-^vol  ii,  pp.  72-81,  181-91),  that  suggests  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  knowledge  in  terms  of  a  '  harmony'  between  sense  and 
thought  but  regards  the  latter  as  developing  from  the  former,  see 
S.  H.  Mellone,  Studies  in  Philosophical  Criticism  and  Construction, 
pp.  148-53.  This  mode  of  statement,  however,  needs  to  be  modified 
in  respect  of  its  impHcation  that  the  '  nature  '  or  '  structure  '  of  thought 
could  be  any  tiling  else  than  another  aspect  (or  the  complementary 
character)  of  that  of  its  basis  or  correlate. 

1  Bradley's  work,  as  well  as  Green's,  is  (notwithstanding  its  im- 
mediate historical  connexions)  essentially  English  in  method  and 
character,  and  makes  its  appeal  expressly  to  '  the  English  mind ' 
(see  Appearance  and  Reality,  Pref.,  p.  xii).— From  the  following 
statement  of  Bradley's  philosophy  it  will  be  seen  that  in  its  methodo- 
logical aspect  it  may  be  said  to  unite  the  consideration  of  the  actual 
content  with  that  of  the  implications  of  experience,  these  being  in 
fact  ins'^parable  and  constituting  a  single  problem. 
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to  grasp  fiiUv  the  nature  of  the  reality  as  actuaUy  (or 
potentially)  experienced.  In  immediate  experience  dis- 
tinctions and  relations  are  merged  in  one  whole  of  feehiig, 
which  thought  in  vain  endeavours  to  express  in  such 
wise  as  to  reconstruct  it  for  our  knowledge.  In  the 
attempt  to  elucidate  the  character  of  our  experience 
differences  and  incoherencies  emerge  which  cannot  again 
be  reduced  to  consistency  and  unity.  To  put  the  matter 
in  a  single  general  statement:  Thought  is  essentially 
relational— that  is,  concerned  in  differentiating  and  com- 
paring, in  making  connexions  and  distinctions,  in  assign- 
ing Umits  and  determining  rektions  ;  and  this  discursive 
process  breaks  but  never  restores  the  oneness  of  immediate 

fc6lin£.^ 

Bradley's  view,  therefore,  advances  beyond  Green'8 
primarily  in  its  emphatic  refusal  to  aboli^^^  feeling  in 
favour  of  knowledge— to  treat  sentience  as  reducible  to 
thouglit  fpolings  as  constituted  by  relations.  Relations 
without  icniis  or  qualities  are,  he  shows,  impossible  ;  for 
all  relations  imply  terms,  and  the  terms  cannot  be  resolved 
into  their  relations.  But  contrari\v'ise,  qualities  are 
equally  meanmgless  apart  from  relations.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  there  can  be  no  distinction  without  a  difference  ;  on 
the  otlier  hand,  wherever  there  is  a  recognizable  difference 
there  must  be  ft  previous  distinction  of  some  kind.  In 
short,  only  where  there  are  qualities  cm  there  ho  .itiv 
relation,  but  where  there  are  no  relations  there  luc  ii-. 
determinate  quaUties.  In  so  far  as  feeUng  is  relationless, 
just  so  far  it  is  nothing  distinct ;  and  if  it  is  not  character- 
less, then  neither  is  it  void  of  relations .«^ 

But  while  insisting  on  the  inconsistencies  and  inade- 

1  Principles  of  Logic,  especially  bk  i,  chap,  i,  §§  1-12  ;  ch.  ii,  §§  1-35. 
and  50  ff  ;  bk.  iii,  pt.  ii,  oh.  iv,  §§  7-15.     Appearance  and  Reality, 

especially  pp.  170-9.  ^  _  ^-7-701 

2  Appearance  and  Reality,  chap,  ui ;  c/.  pp.  4//-»i. 
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quacies  of  discursive  thought,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
parity between  our  knowledge  and  the  reaUty  it  seeks 
to  interpret,  Bradley  is  equally  unequivocal  in  opposing 
the  doctrine  that  reality  is  inaccessible  to  knowledge  inas- 
much as  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  experience  is  one 
thing  and  the  nature  of  being  or  reaUty  another  and  a 
wholly  different  thing.  Reality,  he  maintains,  is  not 
unknowable  :  indeed  the  assertion  of  a  reality  which  falls 
entirely  outside  our  knowledge  and  does  not  appear  in  it, 
is  nonsensical.  Our  knowledge  certainly  consists  of 
phenomena  or  appearances^  which,  as  such,  are  inadequate 
to  the  nature  of  reality.  But  appearances  nevertheless 
belong  to  and  qualify  reality,  and  have  no  other  being  or 
significance  than  that  of  affording,  in  varying  measure,  a 
knowledge  of  true  existence.^ 

Bradley's  philosophy  is  thus  in  the  first  instance 
negative.  It  is  the  denial,  on  one  hand,  that  knowledge 
is  ever  identical  with  reaUty,  and  on  the  other,  that  reahty 
is  anytliing  extraneous  to  knowledge.  These  negations 
are  expressed  in  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  various 
preconceptions  which  assert  or  imply  either  that  know- 
ledge is  whoUy  adequate  to  reality  or  that  it  is  wholly 
inadequate.  But  this  negative  attitude  is  the  counter- 
part of  a  positive  doctrine.  Knowledge  is  not  reahty ; 
nor  is  the  nature  of  reality  aUen  to  that  of  knowledge. 
These  negative  positions  are  rendered  affirmative,  if  we 
can  assert  that  reality  is  of  one  piece  with  knowledge  and 
is  indeed  the  complement  of  knowledge.     This,  reflexion 

i  "Facts  and  views  partial  and  one-sided  ^""T'^P^.I^Tilitv 
inmherent-tliings  that  offer  themselves  as  characters  of  a  reahty 
w£Xy  caS  express,  and  which  present  in  tl^e-  mov- t^^^^^^^^ 
jar  ..4th  and  to  pass  beyond  themselves-m  a  ^[f ,  ^^m  ^  thefr 
thft  stuff  of  which  the  universe  is  made.     If  we  take  them  m  tneir 

them  "  (Appendix  to  2nd  edition,  p.  572). 
'^  Chap,  xii  ;  c/.  pp.  486-9. 
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shows  to  be  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  material  or 
content  of  reality  is  experience.^  Whatever  exists,  exists 
in  the  character  of  being  experie^ice.  The  proof  of  this, 
says  Bradley,  is  simple  but  decisive.  "  Find  any  piece  of 
existence,  take  up  an^^hing  that  anyone  could  possibly 
call  a  fact,  or  could  in  any  sense  assert  to  have  being,  and 
then  judge  if  it  does  EOt  consist  in  sentient  experience. 
Try  to  discover  any  sense  in  which  you  can  still  continue 
to  speak  of  it,  when  all  perception  and  feeling  have  been 
removed  ;  or  point  out  any  fragment  of  its  matter,  any 
aspect  of  its  being,  which  is  not  derived  from  and  is  not 
still  relative  to  this  source. "^  Reality  as  aught  else  than 
experience  is  unmeaning  and  self-contradictory.  By 
'  experience  '  is  meant,  of  course,  what  is  no  more  sub- 
jective than  objective — no  more  the  feeling  than  the  felt, 
the  knowing  than  the  known  ;  but  is  rather  the  reality  in 
which  thf^<^f^  distinctions  can  be  made,  but  in  which  they 
exist  only  m  indissoluble  imity. 

Being  or  reality,  then,  consists  of  or  is  '  one  thing  with  ' 
experience.  But  further,  the  essential  character  of 
knowledge  is  that,  while  it  is  distinct  from  reality— that  is, 
from  the  full  or  concrete  nature  of  actual  existence— it 
impHes  this  as  at  once  transcending  and  completing  itself. 
For,  although  thought  or  ideation  involves  a  certain 
separation  of  itself  from  existence — an  opposition  betweeil 
its  own  content  and  the  reality  which  it  seeks  to  know- 
yet  its  '  other  '  is  not  altogether  another,  but  is  the  very 
completion  of  its  own  matiire  as  knowledge.^  Thought 
arises  out  of  sentience  or  immediacy  as  the  endeavour  to 
interpret  it  by  distinguishing  and  relating  features  and 
aspects  within  it,  yet  without  thereby  annihilating  its 
character  of  immediate  feeling.  Knowledge  is  thus  the 
search  for  unity  in  difference  —  for    a   whole  in  which 

1  Pp.  144-7  ;  cf.  522-6.  ^  p.  145.  a  ohap.  xv,  p.  175^. 
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differentiations  are  retained  but  reconciled  ;  while,  as  an 
actual  fact  of  our  experience,  such  a  harmony  remains 
ever  an  ideal  which  thought  is  unable  fully  to  reaUze. 
And  reality  h—for  knowledge— essentially  an  experience 
which   holds   differences   united   in   an   immediate   and 
individual  apprehension,  and  in  which  the  greater  the 
variety  and  diversity  the  more  perfection  is  involved  in 
their   harmony.     Thus  reality   is  the   perfect   unity  in 
variety  which  thought  seeks  to  achieve  or  become,  although 
in  doing  so  it  must  needs  lose  its  distinctive  or  separate 
character  as  thought.     As  Bradley  himself  expresses  it : 
"  The  reahty  that  is  presented  is  taken  up  by  thought  in 
a  form  not  adequate  to  its  nature,  and  beyond  which  its 
nature  must  appear  as  an  other.     But  this  nature  also 
is  the  nature  which  thought  wants  for  itself.     It  is  the 
character  which  ...  in  all  its  aspects  exists  within  thought 
already,  though  in  an  incomplete  form.''^     "  It  is  this 
completion  of  thought  beyond  thought  which  remains  for 
ever  an  other."^     Hence  while  knowledge  never  over- 
comes  the  distinction   between  itself   and   reality,   the 
reality  is  the  very  goal  and  fulfilment  of  knowledge.     Or, 
to  put  the  same  truth  otherwise,  knowledge  is  one  aspect 
of  reality,  and  could  attain  its  own  ideal  only  by  being 
wholly  blended  with  the  other  and  complementary  aspects 
of  reality  which  are  expressed  in  feehng  and  in  will. 

The  significance  of  this  doctrine  Hes  in  its  insistence  on 
the  unity  of  experience  and  reality,  combined  with  an 
assertion  of  the  essential  difference  between  the  definite 
items  of  apprehension,  which  constitute  the  content  of 
knowledge,  and  the  concreteness  of  life  or  the  full  actuality 
of  existence.  Not  only  is  our  finite  apprehension  im- 
measurably far  from  expressing  the  reality  of  things,  but— 
whether  in  reference  to  our  own  lives  or  the  life  of  the 
1  p.  179.  2  p.  181. 
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universe  at  large — knowledge,  with  its  characteristic 
abstractness  and  inherent  generality,  is  a  very  inadequate 
substitute  for  the  intimacy  of  feeling  and  the  uniqueness 
of  individual  being.  Yet  just  this  effort  of  the  finite  to 
define  the  infinite  is  a  necessary  feature  in  an  advancing 
participation  in  reality;  and  the  reality  itself  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  unity-in-difference  of  all  experience. 
The  very  character  of  knowledge  as  only  one  among 
other  aspects  of  our  experience,  each  of  which  is  never- 
theless essential  to  the  whole,  and  the  very  insufficiency  of 
our  own  individual  experience  to  satisfy  what  we  feel  to 
be  needful  to  the  completion  of  our  nature,  require  us  to 
maintain  that  in  reality  all  these  several  elements  are 
ahke  transcended  and  reconciled,  and  all  individuality 
is  perfected.  1  We  are  Justified,  accordingly,  in  positing 
an  absolute— that  is,  a  complete  and  all-embracing- 
experience  that  unites  all  partial  experiences  in  an 
infinite  whole,  while  yet  conserving  the  significance  of  each 
one  of  its  manifold  constituents  ;  however  inadequate  our 
conception  of  such  an  experience  must  necessarily  be.^ 

1  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  defect  of  Bradley's  doctrine  that  it  myolves 
a  certain  ambiguity  as  to  whether  the  difference  or  particularity  in 
the  universe  is  equally  real  with  the  unity.  Is  all  diversity  only 
phenomenal— distmctive  of  '  appearance  ' —while  reality,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  one  and  individual  ?  Or  is  reality  quite  as  ultimately  many  ? 
Much  of  Bradley's  statement,  and  nearly  all  its  emphasis,  would  imply 
that  the  imity  must  outreach  the  plurality,  in  such  wise  that  individu- 
ality belongs  only  to  the  whole.  Tliis  cannot  be  upheld  (c/.  below, 
pp.  207, 209).  Mctaggart's  position  (Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology,  §§  15, 
21,  85  ff)  partially  rectifies  this,  but  makes  the  unity  *  a  unity  of 
system,  and  not  of  centre.'  But  it  would  seem  rather  that  the  unity 
of  the  imi verse,  in  teing  the  imity  (or  community)  of  a  multiplicity 
of  diverse  selves  or  indi\'idual3,  must  at  the  same  time  be  an  individual 
unity  of  experience.  Only  when  wo  neglect  the  implications  either  of 
selfhood  or  of  the  infinity  of  reality,  does  it  seem  impossible  to  hold 
these  two  sides  of  the  truth  together.  The  form  of  conception  which 
Royce  maintains  {The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  i,  lects.  ix 
and  X ;  vol.  ii,  lects.  vii  and  x)  combines  both  aspects.  Gf. 
Wundt,  System  der  Philosophie  (3rd  ed.),  i,  402-34. 

2  Ajypearance  and  Reality,  pp.  159-61,  181-2  ;  cf.  518-22. 
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The  conclusion  of  Bradley's  philosophy  may  therefore 
be  stated  in  this  way  : — Knowledge  is  one  aspect,  but  only 
one  aspect  of  reality.  It  is  distinct  from  reality,  yet  not 
as  though  either  were  anything  apart  from  the  other. 
Knowledge  is  not  simply  a  transcript  of  reality,  but  rather 
reaUty  in  incomplete  and  one-sided  expression.  Our 
ideas  do  not  express,  qualities  do  not  characterize,  reality 
in  separation  from  knowledge,  but  reality  as  relative  to 
knowledge — reality  as  it  is  in  or  for  knowledge.  Ideas 
and  existence,  though  they  are  always  difEerent,  are  thus 
not  separate  in  their  being.  Ultimate  or  absolute  reahty 
is  the  complete  union  of  knowledge  and  existence  ;  and 
anything  short  of  full  reality  is  shown  to  be  such  by  a 
divergence  between  them.  An  experience  not  fully 
articulate  and  significant,  and  an  idea  not  actualized  in 
immediate  experience — ^these  proclaim  themselves  in 
vway  case  to  fall  short  of  complete  reality,  which  unites 
the  definiteness  of  thought  with  the  directness  of  feeling. 

From  this  conception  of  knowledge  and  of  the  con- 
nexion and  distinction  that  obtain  between  it  and  reality, 
there  inevitably  arises  the  question  as  to  how  precisely 
knowledge  is  related  to  will  and  feeling.  In  order  to  get 
the  full  significance  of  this  question,  which  occupies  in 
one  form  or  other  such  a  foremost  place  in  the  discussions 
of  the  present  day,  we  must  turn  back  once  more  and  take 
a  brief  survey  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  aspects  of 
the  EngUsh  development— its  emphasis  on  the  practical 
bearing  of  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER  VTTT 

KNOWLEDGE   AS   RELATIVE   TO   PRACTICE 

^foRP  th:M^  oTiPo  in  previous  chapters  there  lias  been 
ocicwsiuu  lu  rtuiark  that  English  pliilosophy  contains 
throughout  its  course  a  predominant  assertion  of  the 
practical  aspect  of  experience,  and  that  this  fact  is 
intimately  connected  both  with  the  experiential  con- 
ception of  knowledge  and  the  correspondent  doubt 
whether  it  is  adequate  to  the  interpretation  of  reality. 
The  successive  views  concerning  the  constitution  or 
structiu-e  of  knowledge  and  the  ever-recurring  discussion 
of  its  Hmits  have  had  as  a  basis  of  agreement  the  recog- 
nition that  it  has  a  practical  value  or  vaHdity.  But 
within  this  general  agreement  there  has  gone— in  close 
relation  to  the  evolution  of  the  theory  of  knowledge— a 
variation  in  the  views  which  have  been  held  concerning 
the  relation  between  knowledge  and  action.  Our  next 
topic,  then,  is  the  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
conception  of  knowledge  as  related  to  practice. 

The  practical  spirit  which  has  characterized  Enghsh 
philosophy  from  its  very  beginning  is  nowhere  more 
evident  and  thoroughgoing  than  in  the  work  of  its 
fmmder.  Bacon's  philosophy  both  in  aim  and  outcome 
i-  uiixiiiently  practical.  His  writings  abound  in  passages 
that  assert  or  imply  a  connexion  between  knowledge  and 
utility  :  and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  and  the 
impetu'^  iriven  by  his  teaching  to  inquiry  In  the  most 
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varied  spheres  of  thought  have  as  their  basis  the  con- 
ception of  its  applicability  or  practical  use.^  Only  a  very 
Buperficia!  acquaintance  with  Bacon's  works  and  a  very 
insuflficient  api^rcciation  of  their  spirit  can  leave  the  reader 
witli  th(^  snf)position  that,  while  the  utilization  of  know- 
ledfje  is  thus  duly  considered,  its  intrinsic  nature  and 
value  are  disregarded.  Bacon  is  indc  (;d  disposed  to  over- 
estimate—if that  were  possible — much  rather  than  to 
undervaliK^  the  excellence  of  knowledge.  It  is  his  dis- 
cernment of  its  boundless  worth  and  the  illimitable 
possibilities  for  the  highest  aims  of  life  contained  in  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  a  solid  body  of  truth,  that  makes 
his  principles  so  far-reaching  and  his  precept°  =^o  per- 
suasive. How  then  does  he  view  the  connexion  of 
knowledge  with  practice  ? 

Bacon's  demand  for  discovery  and  invention — the 
application  consummating  the  attainment  of  knowledge — 
signifies,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  very  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  knowledge  are  to  be  found  in  its  being  instrumental 
in  furthering  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  giving  that 
command  of  natural  conditions  and  processes  which  is  our 
only  means  of  modifying  in  any  degree  the  circumstances 
of  our  existence.  "  The  true  and  legitimate  goal  of  the 
sciences,"  as  he  puts  it  in  one  passage,  ''  is  no  other  than 
this — that  human  life  be  endowed  with  discoveries  and 
powers. "2  To  this  conception,  indeed,  is  due  not  only 
Bacon's  whole  design  of  a  system  of  the  sciences  but 
the  form  of  not  a  few  of  its  most  characteristic  points. 
The  thorough  interdependence,  for  example,  which  he 
repeatf'dly  urges  as  existing  between  the  separate  fields  of 
inquiry,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  character  he  ascribes  to 

1  Cf.  abovo,  pp.  9-11,  29. 

2  Novum  Organum,  bk.  i,  uplu.rism  SI  ;   cf.  124,  129.     AdmncemtM 
oj  LmmitKj,  bk.  i,  cliap.  v,  §  1 1. 
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knowledge  as  a  project  directed  to  *  the  relief  of  man's 
estate'  Uirough  the  augmentation  of  our  power  over 
natural  forces"^  For  this  couiinon  undertaking  can  bo 
forwarded  only  by  the  results  of  investigation  in  one 
sphere  being  made  available  in  all. 

But  there  underlies  Bacon's  reiterated  conjunction  of 
knowlwke  and  power  the  further  consideration  that  the 
te*t  no  "less  than  the  purpose  of  knowledge  lies  m  its 
application  to  practice.  In  insisting  that  true  knowledge 
will  not  Vh  sterile  but  fruitful'  he  has  not  solely  m  nimd 
the  u*e  to  which  such  knowledge  may  be  put.  but  also 
the  assurance  its  application  gives  that  it  is  not  mere 

--uuption  or  theorizing.  Just  as  we  can  govern  nature 
oniv  bv  insight  into  natural  operations,  and  employ 
experiment  either  in  the  quest  or  in  the  use  of  knowledge 
only  by  availing  ourselves  of  this  insight  to  affect  natural 
conditions  so  we  may  be  said  to  govern  our  own  tentative 
efforts  to  know  by  bringing  them  to  the  test  of  practical 
application.2  Thus  for  Bacon  both  the  end  and  the  proof 
of  knowledge  are  to  be  sought  in  practice.^ 

The  same  emphatic  assertion  of  the  practical  signifi- 
cance of  knowledge  is  found  in  Hobbes.  "  The  end  of 
knntrledge."  he  savs  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
hi^  monumental  work,  "  is  power."*  Science  or  philosophy 
(that  is.  science  universal),  which  is  the  knowledge  of  the 

1  >;,.t,  like  the  spurious  knowledge  he  condemns,  'fruitful  in  con- 
troversies, but  barren  of  works  '  (Pref.  iolnstauratto  'Y«^»°^ 

=  Cf  \orum  C^rganum,  bk.  i,  aphorism  73  :  Among  the  signs  of  truth 
and  error  none  is  more  certain  or  exceUent  than  that  from  iruits : 
for  fruiw  and  works  (or  applications)  are.  as  it  were,  sponsors  or 
Touchers  for  the  truth  of  philosophies." 

=  For  an  ir:         -ing  statement  of  the  logical  order  of  '''«  ~- 
mental  ideas  oi  x....on's  philosophy ,  s«,  Ellis's  ^»«^^J^^«X  ) 
PhOosophicol  Works,  vol.  i),  §  18  ;  c/.  K   Fischer  s  .^^"U?;  1^0. 

•  "  Scientia  nronter  pot<-ntiam."  Wwks,  vol.  i  {De  Ccrj^e),  pt.  i, 
chap-  i',  §  6.  ■:  ^^mes  as  near  as  anything  in  Bacon  to  the  proverbial 
"  Knowledge  is  power." 
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conditions  ol  the  occurrence  or  production  of  things,  has 
its  8olo  use  and  vahie  in  the  power  it  gives  us  of  producing 
results  for  the  benefit  and  amelioration  of  human  life 
and  avoiding  the  evils  that  inevitably  proceed  from  the 
want  of  such  knowledge.  The  purpose  of  knowledge  may 
thus  be  succinctly  expressed  as  the  gaining  of  power  over 
things  for  human  needs.  It  is  knowledge  alone  that  can 
give  us  this  power,  but  apart  from  doing  so  it  has  neither 
force  nor  function.^ 

And  not  only  in  its  general  spirit  and  motive  is  Hobbes's 
undertaking  akin  to  Bacon's.  The  resemblance  extends  to 
points  of  detail.  In  spite  of  the  wide  difference  in  their 
doctrines  of  knowledge,  their  modes  of  correlating  the 
sciences  are  each  based  on  the  consideration  that  in  the 
means  of  application  we  have  an  effective  principle  of 
connexion.  Indeed  the  conception  of  method  presented  by 
Bacon  and  by  Hobbes  respectively,  as  expressing  the 
general  principles  of  scientific  procedure,  is  connected  in 
both  cases  with  their  affirmation  of  the  practical  character 
of  knowledge.  They  put  stress  on  different  aspects  of  the 
process,  yet  the  features  they  respectively  emphasize  are 
precisely  such  as  in  their  view  make  it  fruitful  and  reliable. 
Bacon's  method  is  inductive,  because  he  sees  in  a  careful 
and  gradual  advance  from  the  concrete  contents  of  ex- 
perience the  only  means  of  attaining  results  that  can  be 
eitlier  used  or  properly  tested  ;  and  Hobbes  gives  promi- 
nence to  the  deductive  side  of  knowledge,  as  the  very 
process  of  applying  comprehensive  principles  to  the 
manifold  intricacies  of  life  and  action. 

When  Locke  raises  explicitly  the  whole  question 
(already  uTidorlving  the  work  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes)  of 
the  nature  and  uxtent  of  knowledge,  it  is  with  a  like  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  significance  of  all  genuine  inquiry. 

^  §§  6,  7. 
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Wliatever  doubt  there  is  about   the  precise  scope  and 
import  of  huniau  knowledge,  it  at  any  rate  suffices  for  our 
practical  guidance  and  can  be  turned  to  use  in  the  affairs 
of  life  which  are  our  immediate  concern.^     But  tlie  critical 
examination  of  knowledge  implies  not  merely  a  doubt 
about  its  complete  adequacy  and  certainty,  hut  also  and 
for  the  >aiiie  reason  a  latent  problem  concerning  the 
relation  between  theory  and  practice.     For  if  there  is  any 
force  in  the  question  as  to  the  competence  of  knowledge, 
wliich  nevertheless  serves  the  needs  of  life,  how  shall  we 
reconcile  theoretic  doubt  and  practical  assurance  ?     Or 
again,    more   generally:    What   is   the   bearing   of   the 
practical  reference  of  knowledge  on  its  character  nnd  its 
relation    to   reality  ?     These   questions    liave    presented 
themselves  in  one  form  or  another  all  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  in  the  development  of  EngHsh  philosophy. 
We  found  that  Locke's  account  of  knowledge  presents 
a  conflict  between  two  \aew8  of  ideas— as  materials  and  as 
processes  of  knowledge.     He   begins   by  distinguishing 
sensation  and  reflexion  as  dijBEerent  sources  of  the  material 
of  knowledge,  and  yet  virtually  merges  the  distinction  in 
that  between  passive  reception  of  the  material  and  active 
transformation    of    it    into    knowledge.     Moreover,    his 
opposition  of  sensations  or  simple  ideas  as  the  originals  of 
knowledge  and  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  combining 
and  relating  them  involves  dubiety  as  to  whether  know- 
lodge  rr'sido<5  in  the  ideas  or  only  in  the  relating  activity 
exercised  upon  them.     According  to  his  own  statement 
it  resides  only  in  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  a  judgment 
concerning  them.^    But  unless  ideas  are  already  functions 

1  "  The  candJe  that  is  set  up  in  us  shines  bright  enough  for  all 
our  purposes  *'  {Essay,  bk.  i,  chap,  i,  §  5).  "  Our  business  hero  is  not 
to  Know  ah  things,  but  thow3  which  concern  our  conduct  "  (§  6). 

2  "Our  id<  as  are  not  capable,  any  of  them,  of  being  true  or  false, 
till  the  mind  passes  some  judgment  on  them  ;  that  is,  affirms  or  denies 
something  of  them  "  (bk.  ii,  chap,  xxxii,  §  3  ;  c/.  Iv,  i,  §  2). 


>,-,,^;::.:..^^^.:5-Li^(^jj^^^,,^,,^.^  ,;^,;,^,^,  ^-^ 
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of  knowk-dgc  their  relation  in  a  judgment  can  never  reach 
out  beyond  the  act  of  judgment  itself  to  any  ulterior 
reality.     This  is  the  crux  of  Locke's  theory  of  knowledge. 
In  view  of  it  he  is  neither  able  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the 
rcpres(>ntativc  conci'ption  of  ideas  nor  to  show  how  they 
arc  valid  representations  of  reality.     His  thought  wavers 
between  acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  assumption  that 
the  criterion  of  knowledge  is  to  be  found  in  the  corre- 
spondence   of    ideas    with    archetypes    outside    them. 
Throughout  his  discii-'on  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  ideas 
there  is  a  constant  strife  between  the  alternatives  of 
determining  their  character  and  validity  on  the  supposition 
that  they  represent  independently  existing  things,  and  ot 
seeking  a  criterion  in  their  own  procedure  as  elements  or 

aspects  of  judgment.^ 

But  further,  it  is  just  this  discordance  bet^'een  the 
presuppositions   and  the  immanent   results   of   Locke  s 
philosophy  that  renders  uncertain  and  problematic  the 
validitv    of    our   ideas   as   expressions    of   reahty.     iiie 
lingering  assumption  of  an  external  criterion  makes  them 
seem  to  lack  a  verification  that  is  required  though  never 
forthcoming.     In  the  end  Locke  reaches  the  conclusion 
that   certafnty    attaches   only   to    a   very   --g-fi-^ 
nxodicum    of    our   knowledge,    consisting   either    n   the 
immediate   apprehension  of  a  relation  ^etwe- J^^  » 
else  in  reasoning  or  demonstration  ^'^^^-f^lf'"^^^;, 
ideas  on  the  basis  of  such  intuition  ;  but  t^at  m  ^1   that 
goes    beyond    this    intuitive    or    clearly    demonstrative 
Ldencc'  there  is  only  a  varying  degree  of  belief  or  assent 
without  proof.    This  vast  mass  of  oiu-  ^f^me^l^^o".^ 
characterizes  (in  distinction  from  '--I'^^f .  P^^^;. 

^  ,-,     ;     ee  11    n-   etc.— For  a  detailed  and  sug- 

1   n,  XXX,  §  2;   111,  111;   §§11;  \'*\'^'?v    ^r^^^e  The  Fum'tioml  v. 

University  Press). 
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'  the  pro^nming  things  to  he  so  without  perceiving  it.' 
To  them  belong  at  most  only  probabihty.  though  this 
rises  towards  full  assurance  with  habitual  and  confirmative 
experience.  Such  probability  is  indeed,  in  default  of 
indubitable  knowledge,  servicecible  for  the  conduct  of  our 
life  and  sufficient  for  all  practical  concerns,  but  the 
judgments  or  opinions  it  yields  are  wanting  in  theoretic 

validitv.^ 

The  divergence  of  th©  theoretic  certainty  and  th(^ 
practical  efficacy  of  knowledge,  thus  alleged  by  Locke, 
gofv;  itprntuated  in  Berkeley,  and  becomes  still  more 
pruiuiueiit  ni  tlie  philosophy  of  Hume.  Berkeley's  funda- 
mental contention  is,  we  saw,  that  since  our  sensations 
or  ideas  of  things  are  all  that  enter  into  our  actual 
experience,  the  supposition  of  a  material  substance  under- 
lying or  causing  these  is  wholly  gratuitous  in  respect  of 
their  import.  And  since  mind,  on  his  view%  is  the  sole 
agent,  both  the  substance  and  the  causahty  of  things  are 
resolvable  into  the  activity  of  mind — ^finite  or  infinite. 
But  in  spite  of  Berkeley's  intention  to  reconcile  philosophy 
and  common  sense,  or  theory  and  practice,  through  the 
identification  of  ideas  as  knowing  with  things  as  known, 
his  philosophy  does  not  w^holly  succeed  in  accomplishing 
this.  Indeed,  on  the  whole,  it  even  tends  to  prevent  a 
reconciliation.  Our  idep-  he  holds,  constitute  a  natural 
and  universal,  yet  withai  an  arbitrary  language,  whereby 
are  conveved  to  us  their  successions  and  coincidences  as 
elements  in  our  experience,  and  the  significance  these 
have  for  tlie  ordering  of  our  affairs  ;  but  they  show  no 
reason  for  their  order  and  connexion.^    They  serve  us 

*  IV,  xiv-xvi  ;  xvii,  §§  14-7. 

2  Prinrjjdes  of  Human  Knotdedge,  §  66  ;  Theonj  of  Vision,  §  147. 
Cf.  Principles^  §  31  :  "That  food  nourishes,  sksep  refrc^shes,  and  tiro 
warms  us ;  that  to  sow  in  the  seed-timo  is  the  way  to  reap  in  tho 
harvest ;  and  in  general  that  to  obtain  such  or  such  ends,  such  or  such 
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for  use  and  direction  but  not  by  way  of  explanation  or 
insight.  1  Berkeley's  doctrine  of  ideal  signature— of  ideas 
as  a  regulative  symbohsm  instead  of  a  rational  compre- 
hension of  existence— is  thus  in  its  ultimate  significance 
an  interpretation  of  human  knowledge  as  instrumental 
to  practice  rather  than  in  any  measure  expHcative  of  the 
nature  of  things.  But  although  valid  as  against  the 
assumption  that  our  knowledge  is  capable  of  affording  us 
a  definitive  or  fully  articulated  apprehension  of  reality, 
and  as  showing  its  eminently  practical  aim  and  reference, 
his  conception  of  ideas  is  defective  inasmuch  as  it  involves 
a  sheer  contrast  between  their  value  for  guidance  in 
practice  and  their  incompetence  in  the  way  of  theory.^ 

The  ostensible  result  of  Hume's  criticism  of  knowledge 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  leave  ideas  as  transitory  appearances 
without  a  hold  on  any  reality,  whether  mental  or  material, 
beyond  them.  He  can  find  no  proof  for  the  statement 
that  they  contain  a  clear  and  certified  reference  to  any- 
thing ulterior  to  their  own  transient  existence.  They  are 
not  self-originating  or  self -explaining,  but  their  existential 
conditions  or  implicates  lie  outside  the  pale  of  knowledge  ; 
and  even  their  own  supposed  rational  connexions  with 
each  other— except  in  the  case  of  those  which  do  not 
concern  existence  at  all— are  never  discoverable  by 
human  understanding.  But  there  underlies  Hume's 
sceptical  principles  a  positive,  and  even  potentially  con- 
structive, conception  of  knowledge  as  being  at  all  events 

inviuii^  .uv  eonducivo— iill  this  we  know,  not  by  discovering  any  neces- 
sary connexion  l)etween  thein,  but  only  by  the  observation  of  the 
settled  laws  of  nature  "  {i.e.,  on  Berkeley's  principles,  the  habitual  course 
of  occurrence  of  our  ideas),  "without  which  we  should  be  all  m  un- 
certainty and  confusion." 

1  Alclphron,  dial,  vii,  §§  11-5.  . 

2  The  practical  tendency  exhibited  in  Berkeley's  philosophy  is  even 
moro  pronounced  in  that  of  his  disciple,  Mill.  See  above,  p.  100. 
Cf,  a  M.  Douglas's  John  Stmrt  MiU,  pp.  110-3,  240  ff. 
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valid  ior  practical  piifpoees  and  trust  worthy  within  the 
*  narrow  reach  '  of  our  luidiTstandiiig  aiul  the  cOEiiiiuo  ot 
our  actual  experience.  Like  Locke  he  restricts  certainty 
to  intuition  (sense-perceptioE  and  memory-  and  even 
these  are  open  to  question)  and  demomtration  or  srlf- 
€»vident  reasoning  :  and  allows  only  probability  to  all 
firtTiinionf  rnncoming  fact  or  cxistciice.  liikt:  him.  too, 
he  liUisi-H  u)  regard  as  imowledge.  in  the  full  sense,  what 
does  not  carry  its  own  complete  assuraiiet:  with  it ;  and 
contrasts  \^ith  it  belief,  which  is  nothing  but  a  feeling  or 
irrv>i>uble  instinct,  based  on  habit,  that  constrains  the 
mind  without  convincing  it.^  But  (Hume  always  cm- 
cedes  and  even  urges  in  conclusion)  these  '  judgments  ot 
beliei  though  they  are  devoid  of  theoretic  justifica- 
tion, are  nevertheless  such  as  to  have  use  and  validity  in 

practice. 

This  result  has  a  dual  import.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
widens  tin  breach  between  theoretic  adequacy  and 
pra<*tical  value  ;  but  on  the  other  it  vindicates  the  place 
of  beliefs  and  probabilities— the  realm  of  feeling  and  of 
custom— as  supplying  the  only  means  we  have  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  practical  life.  Thus,  if  w('  reject  the  sup- 
position that  knowledge  demands  an  absolute  or  final 
certainty  which  it  can  never  attain,  we  have  still  left  to 
us  the  fmiction  it  performs  in  our  Hfe  and  in  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs.  Proof  is  lacking  for  much  that  we  habitually 
recfard  as  certain :  but  it  is  by  habit,  or  by  feeling,  and  not 
r„...  ••.n.--.tiial  certitude,  that  we  regulate  our  actions 
and  eonauct  our  everyday  thought.  Thib  i>  the  signifi- 
eance  (and  the  explanation)  of  the  prrplexing  contra- 

'    "-  -  oi.  of  Huimn  Nature,  bk.  i,  pt.  iii,  eocti.  vii,  viii ;  and  Appendix. 

-  '■  -'i,5#^  }p  nr.t  lftim«;.**s  but  it  expn;.sw*8  his  {jrt.sition   accuraUily 

mp^rison  with  Kiint^H  difltinetion  of  'jiidgmimtH  of  p«)r- 
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diction  Ix'tween  Hume's  sceptitjism  in  philosophy  and  his 
indifference  to  its  ro«TVIt«  n^  ^non  .'m  hc^  h?iM  rftiirnfd  to 
*  common  lif<'-'' 

Wo  liavi^  already  considered  in  its  main  import  the 
Tinture  of  the  movement  Ix  .trun  in  Roid's  philosophy  in 
(»pj)osition  to  Lockt;  r>  principles  and  their  outcome  in 
Hume.  At  its  dee[)est  it  may  be  said  to  be  directed  to 
defending  the  validity  of  knowledge  by  interpreting  ideas 
as  judgments  or  ^Vments  in  judgment,  that  is,  as  func- 
tions and  not  mere  passive  materials  of  knowledge.  But 
Reid's  doctrine  is  vitiated  by  the  survival  of  this  very 
antithesis  of  data  and  activities  of  consciousness  in  his 
distinction  between  the  facts  of  experience  and  the 
rational  princii)les  that  give  them  significance  ;  wliich  is 
prejudicial  to  the  establishing  of  any  intrinsic  objectivity 
in  the  ideas  themselves.  The  aim  of  his  thought  is  to 
provide  a  theoretic  vindication  for  the  conceptions  under- 
lying daily  action  and  social  intercourse,  and  thus  to 
justify  the  principles  of  common  sense.  He  is  only  able, 
however,  to  point  to  '  irresistible  beUef  '^  belonging  to  the 
'  constitution  '  of  the  mind  in  support  of  their  claim. ^ 
Reid's  philosophy,  in  fact,  not  only  does  not  answer 
Hume,  but  for  the  most  part  restates  Hume's  problem  as 

1  Treatise,  bk.  i,  pt.  iv,  sect,  vii ;  Enquiry,  sect,  xii.— When  Hume  pro- 
claims that  "  Custom  is  the  great  guide  of  human  Ufe  "  {Enquiry,  ge<:r.  v. 
6d.  Selby-Bigg(\  p.  44),  he  is  echoing  the  principle  which  had  already 
formed  the  basis  of  the  whole  argument  of  Bishop  Butler's  Amiiajy 
of  Religion—'  Probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life.'*  In  considering 
the  nature  and  course  of"  English  philosophy,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of"  Butler's  contribution,  not  only  in  the 
special  lields  of  ethics  and  theology,  but  also  as  regards  the  principles 
of  mt^thod  and  tlic  general  philosophic  development.  His  attitude 
and  prcH'cdure  -and  onlv  in  a  less  degree  his  results  (in  their  general 
cliaractcr  at  all  rvents)~hav0  a  peculiar  intert^st  and  signiticimc« 
for  our  problems  of  the  present  time.  See  esjKvially  the  introduction 
and  tbe  conclusions  to  the  two  parts  of  the  AmUikjy  ;  and  pt.  i,  chap.  vii. 

-  Which  is,  after  all.  precisely  what  Hume  found. 

-'  Wvrbi,  vol.  i,  i).  110. 
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though  U  xu  ic  iiie  ^Ollltioii  llninr  sh.nvs  the  «limculties 
of  knowledgo  in  splto  of  practuv  i;.  ul  my,v>  m  reply  t1i<* 
strc  ngtli  of  practical  beliefs.     W  hou  wo  coiiu^  to  llaniihoii 

tho  full  issue  coiifrontd  us. 

Ahhoiigh  Hatniltim'sphilosophv  is  in  its  initial  features 
oulv  or  Tnainly  a  continuation  and  elal)oration  of  livuVn 
po^it^.^n    ^^o  fouud  hiui  deveU>ping  in  the  course  of  iiis 
reasouuig  a  lioctrine  that  brinp  to  a  head  th*^  o|)]>osition 
between    knowUnige    and    belief,    theory    ;iiul    [.racliee. 
The  general  signiticance  of  this  doctrine,  whieli  is  only 
outlineii  b>'  Hamilton,*  is  tliat  the  true  nature  of  reality 
is  ineoniprehensible.  and  that  our  ideas  iiw  (»nly  symbols, 
which  are  AvhoUy  inadequate  in  point  of  knowledge  whih^ 
vi;  V  .»nir*^^-^nt  as  the  media  of  beliefs  acconmiodated  to 
ihe  sphere  ol  practice.     All  our  knowledge,  so  far  at  least 
as  it  claims  to  be  finally  valid^  is  thus  declared  to  be 
rt-imlative  or  practical  and  not  constitutive  or  explicative 
m  iL^  ciiaractc..    or  to  ha¥e  theoretic  siguilicance  only 
through  its  intimation  that  there  i»  aii  ulterior  reality 
above  and  beyond  the  limits  of  human  thought.     Our 
,u  lOTt.  serve  in  the  end  only  for  practical  purposes, 

xpic>>  beliefs  whereby  to  guide  our  actions  and  shape 
Aur  cAuduet,  but  lack  such  validity  as  would  justify  our 

T...V    _  *h<^m  as  apnlicable  to  reality. 

-  x/».   ....   •  ^     p.    15.     More    fully   expounded    by    Dean    Mansel, 

f;..,.:f-    .J    I      ^,jus   ThrjugM   (lects.  iv,  v).     Spencer's    modification 
>/.  above,  Chapter  VI,  p.   121)  avoids  acceptance  of 

I'h*^  m  here  in  question. 

:  principles  of  thought  and  action  to  which  we  can 

B  are  rftyiiialt«,  not  specakUive  :  thev  do  not  servo  to  satisfy  the 

reason,  but  to  .      '    the  conduct  :  they  do  not  tell  us  what  things  are 

in  t  *  Ives,  riui  now  we  must  conduct  oarsr.'lves  in  relation  to  them  ^ 

.    Limil*,   etc..    5th  ed,   p.    IWi).— The    influence   of    ivant^s 

^' '  V  is  here  ohrious.    A  r^^cent  statement  which,  while  expressly 

Vk„^,  r.r.nr.^-ntion  of  shiMjr  imknowability.  is  otherwise')  m  Inm 

and  ^jI's  doctrine,  is  that  of  8.  H.    IIodgs(m, 

M^Mj^iym  of  Ezfjer'unrji,  vol.  iv,  pp-  204  ff  {cf.  below,  p.  2()9). 
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Wr*  liavc^  Been  that  the  conception  of  regality  as  essf-.n- 
tially  inijMTvioTiB  to  knowledge  or  ot  knowle/lg^:  f- 
inhcnuitly  iiHwipabh^  of  ap|)n;lH^riding  n*ality — 'm  un- 
tenable ;  an<l  Ihat  f  h(;  doctrine  of  unknowahility  is  war- 
ranted only  as  signifying  that  oiir  fh^finile  ideas  have 
always  a  limiting  l)a('kground  of  iiKieJinit^;  conHciousnfHS 
or  ft'cling,  whi(;li  at-  once  renders  complete;  knowhrdge 
unattainable  and  jxnntH  thf  way  tr>  further  attainmf:nt. 
Sucli  inchoate!  knowledge  niay  l;e  called  belief,  uolh  to 
ditfcrentiatc  it  from  the  '  clear  and  distinct  ideas  '  which 
arc  the  traditional  mark  of  knowledge  proper,  and  as 
meaning  that  il  affords  a  conception  of  reality  whK^  i- 
significant  for  life  and  action  in  advance  of  fuller  appre- 
hension. But  the  truth  is  misconstrued  when  this  is 
taken  to  imply  any  radical  separation  of  the  spheres  of 
knowledge  and  practice. 

The  common  defect  of  all  the  doctrines — from  Locke 
onwards — which  make  this  separation  between  thought 
and  action,  is  that  of  recognizing  only  definite  knowledge 
and  consequently  distinguishing  abruptly  from  it  what- 
ever is  vague  or  conjectural  in  our  consciousness  of 
reality.^  This  is  seen,  for  example,  in  Locke's  and  again 
in  Hume's  criterion  of  certainty,  and  even  in  their 
criticisms  of  the  ideas  of  substance  and  causality  :-  as 
well  as  in  the  subsequent  relegation  to  another  sphere. 
in  the  form  of  belief,  of  all  that  does  not  possess  ftill 
theoretic   evidence.     But   the   underlying   trend  of  the 

1  Cf.  James,  Principles  of  Psychdogi/,  in  the  chapter  previously 
citc^d  (p.  152),  for  the  eorn^ction  of  this  de tic ienoy  ;  and  the  pa^sa^res 
already   quoted   from   Spencer   (pp.    1*2 1.    152 1.     See       -  ~~     ^ 

Evoluiion   creatrice    (especially  pp.   UU-3.  210-1.  2S9-lK»L  wiiere    me 
principle   that    detinite    thought    has   a  *  fringe  '  or   *  penumbra  '  of 

feeling  or  intuition  is  vie^ved  as  the  means  of  rtH^ondhng  t' "   "-•» 

lK)tween  intelligence  and  instinct. 

a  67.  the  chapti^rs  in  N.  Smith's  m%dk8  in  the  Cariesiim  PM!.-.m-pkt^ 
(eh.  V  and   vi)  on    the   inheritance  of  conceptualist   prin.  ^ 
|)<'Mcart<>s  i!i  tht>  thonvrht  o(  Locke  and  his  succe^onj. 
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entire  iiioveiwent  of  Englisli  philosophy  is  towards  allowing 
to  tlie  suggestions  of  feeling  and  to  the  import  of  practical 
beliefs  their  due  phwe  IB  mf  theories  and  interpretations. 
\Miat  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  princiiile  that  veriliiMl 
and     verifiable     knowledge     has     fth\jvy8     ii     practical 

sigUlllCiUlCC  : 

Let  ns  reeall,  in  the  tirst  nistanve.  the  point  at  which 
wc  left  the  problem  of  experience  and  reality  in  the  last 

eha|... . .     ReaHty,  we  found,  is  one  with  experience  ;  yet. 
knowledge    theVeflwtive  interpretation  of  experience-- 
is  never\vholly  adeipiate  to  the  task  of  (expressing  the 
nature  o^  reality  as  it  presents  itself  in  our  immediate 
consciousness.     There    18    always    an    element    of    dis- 
crepancy between  onr  knowledge  and  the  reality  which  it 
seeks  to  know.     Not  that  it  is  not  geiuiine  knowledge,  or 
a  knuuicu^c  of  gemiine  reality      All  our  knowledge  is 
indeed  appearance--all  we  know    are  phenomena  :  but 
phenomena  are  the  very  stnS  and  nature  of  a  knowledge 
of  reality.     Nerertheless  reaUty  always  transcends  know- 
ledge :  knowledge  never  sneceeds  in  grasping  it  w  hole  and 
entire.     Tliis  is  the  position  wliich  Bradley  maintains  in 
o^-i    sition  alike  to  an  agnosticism  such  as  Spencer's  and 
to  unduly  gnostic  tenets  snch  as  we  found  implied  in 

Green's  doctrine. 

Knrtwledge,  as  Bradley  shows,  becomes  definite  only 
at  inc  expense  of  becoming  in  some  measure  general  and 
symbolic.  It  is  a  process  in  which  more  or  less  abstract 
sVmbols  get  substituted  for  the  eoncreteness  of  inunediate 
tAp'  .X...  e.  Thus  all  our  knowledge  is  not  only  nicom- 
plete.  but  is  inevitably,  though  in  varying  degrees,  frag- 
mentarv  and  incoherent  ;  yet  this  is  not  due  to  any  flaw 
i^.  fh^  'mherent  nature  of  knowledge  wliieli  might  con- 
ceivi.r.iy  be  otherwiBe,  it  is  rather  the  necessary  accom- 
and  evidence  of  its  being  *  something  h^^  than 
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reality.'^  Our  ac^tnal  knowledge,  tlK^rfifore,  is  rKVfT 
either  entirely  true  or  entirely  falRc.  Ab  a  feature  or 
suggestion  of  immc^diate  expc^rierK^f;,  having  its  own 
inex|)ugnabl(!  [Aiwv,  in,  or  as  a  cpialifi^'atiori  of,  reality, 
evci  V  itein  (»f  knowledge  has  more  or  Ichh  of  truth  ;  but  as 
measured  Uy  its  own  standard  of  com})l(;tf;rieHS,  it  in 
always  in  some  degree  false.  All  that  can  be  claimed 
for  our  ideas  and  judgments  is  that  they  have  greater  or 
les8  validity,  but  not  that  they  are  wholly  true  They 
hav(^  as  their  com})lement  a  background  which  is  at  least 
relatively  unknown  :  and  this  indefinite  and  iliirnitable 
beyond  of  unknown  conditions  makes  it  imjjossible  that 
any  of  them  should  be  definitively  or  finally  valid 
expressions  of  reality.^ 

Bradley  holds,  accordingly,  that  much  that  for  practical 
puq)Oses  can  be  taken  as  if  it  were  fully  true,  must  from 
the  theoretical  standpoint  be  recognized  to  have  in  it 
somewhat  also  of  the  nature  of  error.  So  long  as  an  idea 
fulfils  its  purpose  of  rendering  some  portion  or  aspect  of 
our  experience  in  any  measure  comprehensible  and 
significant,  and  is  not  ousted  by  another  idea  which 
fulfils  tliis  purpose  better,  it  may  be  regarded  as  true 
unconditionally,  although  it  can  have  no  more  than  a 
relative  w^orth  ;  and  may  even  be  accepted  as  valid 
within  its  own  sphere  and  in  the  relation  to  its  special 
])urpose,  in  spite  of  all  discrepancy  and  inconsistency. 
What  is  theoretically  unjustifiable  may  thus  be  useful 
and  even  necessary  in  practice  ;  although  tliis  does  not 
imply  a  radical  and  intrinsically  insurmountable  divcia-icy 
between  the  spheres  of  knowledge  and  action,  but  is 
incidental  to  the  incomplete  and  tentative  nature  of  our 
individual  experience. 

i  Appearance  and  Eeality,  chap,  xv,  pp.   16:?^  ...*^v:.  ./ 

Logic,  tssp(N'ially  bk.  iii.  \\{.  ii.  chap.  ir. 
^  Appearance  and  Realitij,  cluvp.  xxiv.  f!i[^   ^H0->i'2 
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In  view  of  this  periietual  fnislration  and  infinality  in 
our  qu.-st  for  truth,  and  the  oonsoquont  incessant  diver- 
gence ot  the  ideal  of  completed  theory  from  the  needs  and 
problems  of  practical  life— in  spite,  moreover,  of  tlie 
nssnnvnce  of  an  underlying  unity  of  knowledge  and 
Vaacuce-there  is  dearly  desiderate  some  mode  of 
establishing  an  eirenicon  and  granting  actual  tlu-or.>(ic 
validitv  to  ideas  that  fall  short  of  ultimate  tnith. 

In  tiiis  interest  the  doctrine  has  been  pro,)ounded  and 
has  gained  much  currency  that  theoretic  validity  has  no 
other  significance  than  practical  value— that  truth  means 
instrumentaUty  to  practice.     Knowledge,  it  is  niaintained, 
is  not  onlv  essentially  related  to  action  but  wholly  suborcii- 
nate  to  it.     Action  is  primary ;  knowledge  is  subsidiary, 
and  onlv  an  instrument  of  action.     Or  again,  more  fully  : 
Experience    is    throughout    active    and    ]nirposive,    the 
endeavour  to  realize  some  aim  or  to  satisfy  some  want ; 
and  knowledge  arises  only  in  the  effort,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  this  purpose,  to  ascertain  means  for  the  attamn^ent  of 
the  desired  end.    The  actual  meaning  of  any  idea  or 
iudgment  is  the  action  to  which  it  leads  ;  and  it  is  true 
ust  in  proportion  as  it  guides  to  results  which  accord 
with  the  desired  or  anticipated  experience.    Thus  the 
test  of  the  vaUditv  of  our  ideas  is  the  actual  experience  ot 
their   consequences-of    the    practical   outcome    of    our 

belicvinc  thert'i  ^ 

In  so  far  as  uu.  view  is  put  forward  as  a  refutation  and 
not  simplv  a  modification  of  the  doctrines  against  which 
it  ;.  directed,  it  throws  itself  open  to  the  criticism  that 
„  1,  onlv  on  presupposition  of  the  general  validity  of  the 
controverted  conclusions  that  its  method  and  principles 
can    be    reasonably    upheld    at    all.    The    pragmatist 

1  w  laitif-ft  PraamcUism,  especially  lect.  Vi;  F.  C  b.  «cniuor, 
HZn^XT^StudUs^n  ulrr^nisra,  chap-  -' =  J-  I^-^ 
(editor),  Biyd\t»  in  Logical  The/jry, 
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principle  does  not  invalidate  previous  results — it  is  rather 
based  upon  tliem.^  But  as  a  highly  significant  means  of 
supplementing  and  reinterpreting  preceding  conceptions, 
and  as  constituting  an  important  line  of  advance  both 
with  regard  to  procedure  and  results,  it  heralds  a  further 
stage  in  the  development  of  English  philosophy. 

The  assertion  of  the  absolute  priority  of  practice  would 
seem  to  be  an  equally  one-sided  reaction  against  assump- 
tion of  tlie  pre-eminence  and  independence  of  knowledge. 
But  it  is  important  and  indeed  invaluable  as  a  protest 
against  any  self-sufficient  intellectuahsm— as  a  plea  for 
recognition  of  the  due  rights  of  the  active  and  volitional 
side  of  our  nature  even  in  the  sphere  of  theory  ;  and  it  is 
justified  in  demanding  a  restatement  of  the  character  and 
even  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  which  shall  take  account 
of  the  intrinsic  connexion  of  theory  and  practice  in  the 
economy  of  experience.  Tliis  need  not  imply  that  action, 
in  contradistinction  to  knowledge,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
either  the  primordial  or  the  dominant  feature  in  our 
experience  :  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  neither  is  by 
itself  sufficient  to  constitute  any  concrete  instance  of  it. 
But  it  implies  that  they  have  a  conjoint  import  in  our 
progressive  consciousness  of  reality  ;  and  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  knowledge  or  theory  is  as  much  dependent  on 
its  reference  to  action  as  the  worth  of  conduct  or  practice 
is  due  to  its  illumination  by  knowledge.  What  concerns 
us  here  is  the  sort  of  modification  which  this  conception 
introduces  into  the  previous  theories  of  knowledge  and  of 
reality. 

^  The  general  conception  of  reality  posited  by  what  is  termed  the 
absolutist  philosophy  ^t hat  of  an  intinit43  experience,  in  which  all 
Unite  beings  in  varying  degrees  and  in  diverse  characters  participate, 
and  the  presence  of  which  (however  dimly  felt  or  inadequately  appre- 
ciated) is  the  ultimate  source  of  ideals  and  provides  our  ultimate 
standard  of  values— is  a  postulate  that  seems  required  for  the  proper 
working  of  the  pragmatic  criterion  of  knowledge. 

12 
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Knowledge  and  will  are  complementary  and  equally 
indispensable  aspects  of  consciousness.  Knowledge  always 
involves  an  act  of  attention,  which  depends  on  some 
interest  or  expresses  some  attitude.  Again,  will  invari- 
ably involves  some  awareness  of  fact  which  defines  a 
situation  and  suggests  a  goal.  Even  a  cursory  observa- 
tion, for  example,  implies  a  susceptibility  to  further 
iin})ression  or  an  incipient  course  of  inquiry  ;  and  even 
an  impulse  to  act  implies  apprehension  of  an  environment 
and  a  suggestion  of  change.  Any  actual  process  of 
consciousness  is  thus  a  specific  mode  of  awareness  that  is 
at  once  the  expression  of,  and  itself  gets  expression  in, 
a  more  or  less  determinate  purpose  or  an  overt  act.^  It 
does  not  seem  anywise  possible,  therefore,  to  suppress 
either  the  cognitive  or  the  volitional  aspect  of  experience, 
but  only  to  seek  for  some  way  of  relating  them. 

The  active  or  conative — or  what  may  perhaps  in 
general  be  called  the  teleological — character  of  knowledge 
signifies,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  is  always  in  some 
measure  selective  of  its  own  content,  and  that  it  is  in  its 
actual  functioning  both  retrospective  of  previous  experi- 
ence and  prospective  of  subsequent  experience.^  In  per- 
ception, for  example,  there  is  not  simply  the  presentation 
of  certain  details,  and  thereby  or  therein  the  representation 
of  certain  other  details  which  are  recalled  through 
association,  yielding  a  total  or  unitary  consciousness  that 
is  essentially  a  complex  of  passively  received  elements. 
The  process  consists  rather  in  the  suggestion  of  a  scheme 
or  form  of  relation  wliich  functions,  under  the  influence 

1  Cf.  J.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  i,    lect.  i,  §  4  ; 

vol.  ii,  lect.  i,  §  o. 

2  This  conception  of  Imowledge  is  stated  with  much  force  and 
suggest! veness  by  Professor  Stout,  whose  writings  contain  at  once  the 
most  convincing  and  the  most  moderate  expression  of  the  volitional 
aspect  of  consciousness. 
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of  mterest  and  attention,  in  determining  (in  greater  or 
less  degree)  exactly  in  what  way  or  to  what  extent  the 
further  detail  shall  be  actualized  in  consciousness.^ 
Similarly,  a  scientific  concept  is  essentially  a  '  plan  of 
action  '  for  the  investigation  of  phenomena  ;  it  is  a 
principle  or  a  formula  which  we  propose  to  adopt  and  apply 
in  order  to  see  how  it  works  as  an  explanation  of  factual 
details.  It  is  in  this  way  directive  of  the  special  line  of 
inquiry  that  is  followed,  and  is  in  turn  held  as  verifiable, 
and  indeed  itself  fidly  interpretable,  only  through  its 
detailed  application  to  the  object-matter  it  is  used  to 
mterpret  This  symbolic  and  constructive  tendency  is  a 
feature  of  all  consciousness.  The  simplest  case  of  per- 
ception is  apperceptive  in  its  character,  and  is  in  its  own 
way  a  matter  of  hypothesis  and  experiment  just  as  much 
as  any  of  the  more  advanced  and  complex  forms  of 
knowledge.  In  like  manner  the  very  conception  of  a 
law,  or  of  a  system  of  nature,  has  a  teleological  character. 
Such  a  concept  is  a  postulate  without  which  knowledge 
would  be  impossible,  rather  than  the  expression  of  a 
result  of  knowledge — an  instrument,  not  simply  an 
outcome,  of  the  interpretation  of  reality.^ 

Again,  any  definite  course  of  action  presupposes  belief, 
and  therefore  acceptance  of  an  idea  or  set  of  ideas  as 
indicating  a  certain  state  of  being  and  a  way  to  its  attain- 
ment, in  advance  of  actual  experience  ;  and  so  far  at 
least  as  this  action  and  its  result  are  concerned  the  value 
of  the  idea  is  estimated  by  the  consequences  of  accepting 
it.  As  a  belief  any  such  idea  (or  ideal)  is  measured  by 
iU  eliicacy  in  determming  action  ;  as  an  interpretation 
of  reality  it  is  confirmed  or  discredited  according  as  its 

^  Analytic  Psychology,  bk.  ii,  chap,  v,  especially  §  5  (vol.  ii,  pp.  18- 
29) ;  cf.  ch.  viii,  and  see  also  Manual  of  Psychology,  bk.  iii,  div.  i,  ch.  i. 

^  Cf.  J.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  vol.  ii,  lects.  xviii 
and  xix. 
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outcome  is  found  to  be  compatible  or  incompatible  with 
its  own  suggestion.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  beliefs 
knowledge  and  action  would  be  equally  stationary.^ 
Conversely,  an  idea  tends  always  to  issue  sooner  or  later 
in  activity  of  one  sort  or  another.  Every  item  of  know- 
ledge is  thus  not  only  a  more  or  less  definite  apprehension 
of  reality  as  already  experienced,  but  also  an  anticipation 
of  furtlier  experience.  Ideas,  one  may  say  generally,  are 
symbols,  not  as  failing  to  yield  a  gemiine  knowledge  of 
reality  or  as  being  only  serviceable  for  practice,  but  as 
serving  to  express  some  actual  moment  or  phase  of 
experience  and  guiding  towards  fuller  actuahzation  of 
what  is,  or  seems  to  be,  involved  in  its  existence  and 

meaning. 

But   further,   while   knowledge   and   action   are   thus 
correlative  to  each  other,  neither  of  them  is  hiteUigible 
without  reference  to  a  basis  of  immediate  feelmg,  a\  hich 
prompts  to  endeavour  by  giving  some  hint  of  a  reality 
that  is  capable  of  yielding  further  and  ampler  experience. 
We  have  seen  that  on  the  side  of  knowledge  experience 
always  involves  a  relatively  indeterminate  and  a  rela- 
tively   determinate    feature    or    aspect,    and    that    the 
transition  from  hidistinctness  to  distinctness  of  conscious- 
ness is  accomphshed  through  an  act  of  notice  or  attention 
whereby  the  character  and  significance  of  our  experience 
are  more  or  lees  definitely  recognized.     Such  recognition 
(as  the  general  form  or  character  of  apprehension)  has 
necessarily  in  it  somewhat  of  that  individual  interest  and 
selection  which  are  the  root  of  will.     It  signifies,  more- 
over, the  presence  of  a  reaUty  wliieh  mspires  to  its  own 
living  reaUzation  in  our  conscious  experience.    Similarly, 

1  On  the  place  of  belief  in  knowledge,  and  the  implied  relation  to 
action,  c/.  James's  essay  on  The  Will  to  Believe.  See  also  Campbell 
Eraser's  PhUosophy  of  Theism,  2nd  series,  lects.  i-v  {cf.  Frmgle- 
Pattison's  Man's  Place  in  the  Cosmos,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  222-3). 
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will  involves  an  impulse  towards  fuller  experience  arising 
out  of  a  feeling  of  there  being  further  reahty  beyond 
actual  achievement.  It  is  a  tendency  expressing  an 
aptitude  that  is  not  fulfilled  but  seeks  fuliilment,  and 
implymg  at  least  a  suggestion  of  the  possibiUty  of  reaching 
it  ;  shice  an  end  can  be  realized  only  by  our  believing  that 
the  nature  of  reality  is  such  as  to  permit  or  even  to  require 
it.  If  feeling,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  suggestion  of 
ideas  or  knowledge,  it  is  equally  the  source  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  purposes  or  volitions.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that 
will  is  related  to  knowledge  as  the  process  of  attaining  to  a 
state  or  stage  of  attainment,  and  signifies  the  essentially 
tendential  and  progressive  nature  of  our  experience. 
And  the  very  function  of  knowledge  as  the  definition  of 
immediacy  would  thus  be  to  guide  the  instmctive  efforts 
tow^ards  fuller  experience.  Without  the  aspect  of  en- 
deavour there  would  be  no  movement  or  process  ;  without 
that  of  ideation  or  thought  there  would  be  no  direction 
or  definite  trend. ^ 

That  knowledge  is  essentially  related  to  practice  does 
not  mean,  then,  any  mere  subservience  of  thought  to 
action,  of  idea  to  purpose,  as  though  a  purpose  or  an 
activity  could  have  any  determinate  being  apart,  from 
knowledge.  But  it  does  imply  that  the  two  are  bound 
together  inseparably  by  ties  of  origin  and  of  goal,  and 
have  no  existence  except  as  complementary  factors  in 
a   progressive   experience.     Whatever   answer — both   as 

1  For  discussion  of  the  relations  between  knowledge,  will,  and 
feeUng,  cf.  Bradley,  Appearance  and  Reality,  chap,  xxvi,  pp.  458-85; 
J.  E.  McTaggart,  Studies  in  Hegelian  Cosmology,  chap,  ix ;  and 
A.  E.Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  bk.  ii,  chap,  i,  andbk.  iv,  chap.  vi. 
— A  recent  statement  emphasizing  the  immediate  or  '  alogical ' 
element  in  experience,  and  connecting  this  in  a  suggestive  way  with 
the  principle  of  infinaUty,  is  that  of  E.  B.  Bax,  The  Boots  of  Reality. 
On  this  point  see  also  Hoffding's  little  volume,  The  Problems  of  Philo- 
sophy.—Cf.  below,  pp.  210-11,  218-9. 
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regards  gi lural  Dutlook  and  sigTiifioance  in  detail  is 
ultimately  given  to  tlio  |>rol)leni  of  the  relation  betwuii 
thorn  and  of  eaeh  in  turn  to  that  elusive  but  supremely 
mput  uiui  itgioii  of  feeling  or senti.vncN^  or  furllu-r  depths 
of  immediaey — ^from  which  they  tnuigr  ainl  to  which 
they  return.  U  is  certain  that  every  special  |)roblem,  and 
equallv  the  general  problem  of  existence,  is  aifected  by 
the  intimate  correlation  and  interdependence  of  iIh-^c 
various  elements  in  onr  experience.  Any  stage  ot  tx- 
perieiu  e  is  defined  both  by  that  from  which  it  proceeds  and 
that  to  xvhich  it  tends  ;  and  any  ¥alid  interpret n,t ion  of 
reality  depends  on  the  nature  of  that  alread\  a.  vom- 
plishe<i  apprehension  of  or  partici}>ation  in  it  which  we 
call  the  actual,  and  of  the  beliefs,  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, which  are  the  toreshadowment  and  potency  of 
further  actuality. 

As  a  prmciple  of  method  the  relativity  of  knt)wlcdge  to 
practice  involves  an  accentnation  and  expansion  of  the 
conception  that  knowledge  advances  through  the  verifica- 
tion of  suggestions  and  h>i)othetical  assumptions  by 
further  experience.  The  general  procedure  of  scientific 
knowledge  requires  provisional  or  suppositional  theories 
which  are  tested  experimentally  by  their  application,  or 
throug^^  their  f^^^rn  implied  consequences.  And  the 
pragmatic  concepuun  of  knowledge  amplifies  tliis  by 
showing  that  in  life  generally  ideas  and  beliefs  are  similarly 
corroborated  or  else  corrected  through  experience  of  the 
actual  results  that  follow  from  their  acceptance.  To  this 
principle  philosophical  constructions  as  to  th-  i^ature  of 
reality  are  no  exception  :  they  are  tested,  as  we  shall  see  in 
our  excluding  chapter,  by  the  furtlier  activity  of  the 
special  sciences  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  which 
they  contain.  Everj^  fully  established  doctrine,  or  jjro- 
ppriv  acceptable  truth,  is  thus  one  that  has  been,  in  the 
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first  place,  suggested  l)y  our  (^xperic-iuu?  as  an  interpreta- 
tion of  reality  as  present  therein,  and  in  the  next  place, 
acted  upon  in  <>nr'  way  or  another  as  a  clue  to  further 
expcritMice,  luui  evidenced  by  the  congniity  of  this  with 
the  natiiri^  of  tlie  reality  conjectured  and  sought  in  the; 
process.     And   already   ac^cepted  trntli   is  suy)plemented 
and  modified  by  a  like  procedure.     Hence,  even  although 
an  idea  can  never  be  completely  adecjuate  in  the  sense  of 
fully   ex})ressing   the   nature   of   our   experience  at   any 
instant,  or  its  nature  as  a  whole,  yet  its  own  immediate 
use  is  served  if  it  conducts  to  an  experience  which  ia 
recognizable  as  in  any  way  or  degree  an  advance  ;  and 
precisely  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  anticipation  of  experience 
confirmed  in  its  result  it  is  shown  to  be  adequate  within 
the  limits  of  the  function  it  performs.     That  no  idea  is 
ever  wliolly  adequate  means  that  the  suggest iveness  of 
e.\perience  is  inexhaustible,  and  that  there  is  no  end  to  the 
progressive  manifestation  of  reality  through  and  in  it. 

In  its  significance  for  the  characterization  of  reality  this 
conception  uivolves  a  fresh  and  vivid  emphasis  on  the 
infinity   of   its  being   and  nature,    and   the  consequent 
infinality  of  all  finite  experience  of  it.     This  point  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  more  particularly  in  the  next 
chapter.     Meanwliile    we    must    notice    that    it    is    this 
infinite  character  of  reality,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  trans- 
cendent to  as  well  as  immanent  in  our  experience,  that 
makes  every  form  of  knowledge  (and  equally  every  deter- 
minate purpose)  an  inadequate  expression  of  it  ;  and  yet 
that  it  would  have  no  existence  or  meaning  for  us,  if  it 
were  not  itself  the  source  of  tlie  feelings  and  beUefs  that 
inspire  to  articulate  knowledge  and  enlightened  voUtion. 
If  all  definite  knowledge  is  abstr.ici  and  all  particular 
volition  limited,  it  is,  as  we  shall  see,  because  these  and 
^yp|.y  particular  content  of  consciousness  are  only  our 
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changing  and  laboriously  advancing  symbols  of  the 
infinite  reality  that  is  ever  more  fully  manifested  in  our 
experience  with  their  progress. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  frojn  the  above  discussion 
that  knowledge  is  regulative  or  practical — not   in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  in  any  d^ree  consti- 
tutive or  explicative,  but  as  engaged  in  the  endless  task  of 
guiding  life  and  furthering  experience  ;  that  the  reference 
of  knowledge  to  action  signifies  that,  as  being  or  existence 
generally  must,  in  order  to  be  known  or  knowable,  be 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  knowledge,  and  indeed  consti- 
tute the  very  fulfilment  of  it,  it  must  have  a  like  relation 
to  will  and  interest ;  and  that  ideas  express  reality  only 
by  being  themselves  forces  or  functions  in  our  advancing 
experience  of  what  is  at  once  truly  infinite  and  actually 
present  in  and  to  all  finitude. 


11 


CHAPTER  IX 

EXPERIENCE    AS   APPRECIATION    OF   REALITY 

IN  preceding  chapters  we  have  followed  the  development 
of  English  philosophy  under  certam  J^^in^*  ^^^ 
closely  allied  aspects.     The  stages  m  the  development 

have  been,  in  the  first  ^-^'^-'^^^  ^T ^rll^et 
regard  to  the  procedure  of  knowledge  and  the  ^^^^^^^ 
tion  of  experience,  as  forxning  the  -eans  -d  th  source 
of  any  doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  reabty.  But  as  the 
correlate  of  this  advance  there  has  been  a  gradual 
ecognition,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a  certam  communrty 
between  our  experience  and  reality,  ff.^^-'^l.^"^^^ 
hand,  of  an  infinity  in  the  character  of  bemg -d  -  the 

modes  of  existence  which  i^^^^^^^  f  *".*\  ^"^"f  *^,  ! 
every   determinate    mode    of    apprehension    ^^^    e^ery 

determinate  goal  of  conduct.     We  must  -^^-fj^^ 
modicum  of  more  or  less  definite  outcome  t^^J^^ 
ment  yields  as  an  expression  of  the  nature  of  experience 
and  its  relation  to  reality.  :.    ^f 

The  traditional  method  of  EngUsh  Ph^lo-PYorS.lv 
the  present  day,  expounded  most  clearly  ^-^^^^l^ 
and  accepted  most  unequivocally  m  he  P^^  ^^^^  °^ 
S  H  Hodgson.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  oniy 
accLt  of Te  significance  of  the  experiential  standpoint 
m  Philosophy  which  has  any  claim  to  completeness,  and 
thJoiyL'roughgoing  application  of  this  over  a  wide 
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range  of  topics,  are  eontamed  in  his  writings.^  Subse- 
quent systems  (or  let  us  rather  say,  future  inquiry)  can, 
therefore,  only  supplant  or  modify  conclusions  such  as 
those  he  rearlios,  with  a  claim  to  equal  philosopliic  value, 
by  giving  rxpt'iience  and  the  experiential  method  a  still 
wider  meaiung  and  a  still  larger  scope.  Meanwhile 
Hodgson's  pliilosophy  is  the  completest  embodiment  of 
the  Englisli  tradition— even  if  it  be  not  in  all  respects  the 
truest  expression  of  its  outcome.  An  account  of  his 
doctrine,  followed  by  some  points  of  criticism,  will  lead 
to  a  I nief  statement  of  the  present  position  of  philosophic 
inquiry  in  its  relation  to  the  English  development. 

In  Hodgson's  view  the  most  fundamental  and  the  most 
charartpristif*  thing  about  philosophy  is  its  method. 
The  proper  metliod  of  philosophy  consists  in  analysis  of 
the  content  of  consciousness  or  experience  without 
assumptions  either  as  to  its  origin  or  its  nature.^  Hodgson 
explain^  UiS  conception  of  genuine  philosophic  method  by 
contrastmg  it  both  with  transcendental  and  empirical 

1  The  statement  that  follows— it  could  not  be  made  fuller  without 
being  out  of  all  proportion  to  those  of  previous  chapters— is  taken 
entirely  from  Hodgson's  latest  and  maturest  work,  the  Metaphysic 
of  Experience  ;  but  the  earher  Philosophy  of  Reffection  has  also  been 
conaulted,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  various  points  of  method  and 
doctrine  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  conception  of  the 
value,  and  also  of  the  limitations,  of  his  philosophy. 

2  '•'  All  assumptions  and  postulates  must  be  left  behind  at  the 
enticiiKt'  to  philosophy"  (Hegel,  Logic,  §  78,  English  translation, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  141;  c//elmp.  i).— Wide  as  seems  the  difference  in 
procedure  as  well  as  in  conclusions  Ixitween  Hodgson's  pliilosophy 
and  Hegel's,  they  present  the  same  ideal  of  avoiding  all  presuppositions 
in  the  quest  of  truth.  The  philosophic  ideal  of  Avenarius  {Philosophie 
ah  Denken  dtr  Welt,  ©tc.  :  Pndegomena  zm  einer  Kritik  der  reinen 
Erfahrung,  especially  §§  51  ff,  71  ".^)— that  all  interpretation  of  ex- 
perience be  expresscid  in  terms  of  experience  itself,  by  the  elimination 
of  €*very  element  of  admixture,  •.€.,  non -experiential  hypothesis— is 
yet  another  form  of  this  conception.  (For  an  account  of  tlie  methodo- 
iogie  principle  of  Avenarius,  see  A.  E.  Taylor,  The  Problem  of  Conduct, 
pp.  18-26.  His  doctrinal  position,  both  in  its  negative  nnrl  it^  positive 
aspects  15  ctatf'd  in  Der  Menschliche  W cltheqrifj .) 
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modes  of  procedure.  A  transcendental  method  seeks  to 
exiiahi  experience  by  reference  to  existence  or  agency  of 
one  s"rt  o?another  conceived  as  lying  behind  or  beyond .  ^ 
Empirical  n.ethods  take  some  aspect  or  conceptim  o 
I J  as  their  ultimate  basis  without  seekmg  to  penetrate 
fa.  t  as  tiitir  I  ^    ,^^,g  ^^^  conceptions 

to  Its  source  in  experience,     j^ui  „,„Up^  them 

derived  from  previous  inquiry  m  a  way   1-*  ^    ;v.^^^^^^^^ 
presuppositions  displacing  simple  appeal  to  t^^^  .^^^ 
!   ou    experience  itself.     The  tnie  method  m  ph  losophy, 
lie   oSy,  avoids  aU  mitial  assumptions  by  mqmrmg 
Z  xty  a  cepted  fact  or  alleged  principle  of  explanatm^^ 
precisely  what  it  is  in  or  for  consciousness     Philosophy 
rorLsume,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  any  be-g  « 
elhty  independent  of  consciousness,  nor  agam  that  aU  o 
L  existence  is  dependent  on  consciousness  ;  but  niust 
Zv  a  e  distmction  between  consciousness  and  existence 
tnd  the  fact  of  their  dependence  or  mdependence,  to 
ler^e  in  the  course  of  the  interrogation  of  consciousness^ 
Tti  SipUed  in  this  conception  oi,^^^^^^^^^ 
that  all  questions  of  origin  or  genesis  must  be  preceOea 
brLvestigation  of  the  nature  of  experience,  or  the  content 
by  mvesxigciiiu  inform  us  concernmg  the 

of  consciousness,  which  shaU  mtoim  ut.  & 

,1       „+»v  f^li  our  exoerience  and  that  ot  being  m 
actual  character  ot  our  exptnei 

general  as  known  only  through  tlus  medmm^    Sucli  an 
fnnnirv  will  disclose,  as  it  proceeds,  the  meanmg  of  realitj 
7     bircth^'   and   objecUve   existence,    of   agency   and 
ol    subjectnc   '"'^       •>,  it  ^e  relevant  to  inquire 

:rr:  ;het:S;orf  L  occurrence  of  any  content 
::rro:sness,orastowhate.istentsarer^^^^^^^^^^ 
other  as  respectively  conditioning  and  conditioned. 
'  '"ifp  Zsophic'inve^^^^^^^^^^^  of  the  content  of  e^ 
perience  is  distinguished  both  from  psychology,  and  from 

i  Mdaphysic  of  Experience,  bk.  i,  ctop.  i,  §5  l-^- 

2  §  5  ;  c/.  bk.  iv,  chap,  i,  §§  1.  2. 


if*  JII^*ft,*J*  *    fc    nJ'm    - 
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tlie  logical  theory  or  epistemology  which  abstracts  from 
reaUty  iii  considering  the  nature  of  knowledge.  Psychology 
presupposes  the  distinction  between  the  process  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  existents  wliich  are  the  conditions  of 
these  processes,  or  between  consciousness  as  subject  and 
the  objects  to  wliich  tliese  processes  refer  ;  and  proceeds  to 
trace  the  development  of  consciousness  as  the  experience 
by  or  in  an  individual  mind  of  a  particular  environment, 
an  experience  generated  by  relations  of  causahty  or  of 
interaction  holding  between  tlie  muid  and  its  environ- 
ment. But  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy  the 
individual  consciousness  with  it»  processes  and  their 
objects  fall  along  with  all  other  beings  and  thmgs  under 
the  shigle  head  of  existence,  as  the  uiseparable  object  of 
consciousness  generally.  Fsycliology  treats  the  facts  of 
consciousness  in  quite  the  same  way  as  the  other  special 
sciences  treat  their  phenomena — as  existents  which  are 
objective  to  consciousness  in  general.  But  the  conscious- 
ness which  psychology  takes,  in  its  relation  with  other 
existents,  as  the  special  object  of  inquiry,  is  for  philosophy 
the  subject  or  subjective  aspect  of  any  and  every  existence 
of  w  liieh  it  has  any  sort  or  degree  of  knowledge.  And  of 
consciousness  taken  simply  as  a  knowing  (that  is,  as  dealt 
with  in  philosophy)  consciousnc-ss  as  an  existent  (the 
subject-matter  of  psychology)  is  only  one  object  among 
others.^  Hence,  further,  while  philosophy  treats  con- 
sciousness or  experience  in  its  primary  and  proper  char- 
acter as  the  generic  nature  of  all  modes  of  knowing,  and 
in  this  sense  takes  knowledge  as  its  peculiar  subject- 
matter,  it  does  not  (like  much  that  is  designated  theory 
of  knowledge)  distinguish  ab  initio  between  consciousness 
and  its  object — i^^tween  the  knowing  and  the  known,  but 
inquires  precisely  what  the  distinction  !?>,  i^^n^i  what  it 

*  C/.  bk.  ii,  chap,  ii,  §  G. 
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involves  as  to  the  general  nature  of  reality  as  revealed  in 
the  nature  of  our  experience.  .„„!' moment 

BegiJ^ning  thus  from  the  analysis  of  an  actual    moment 
»  ™rience '-for  example,  the  hearmg  of  a  sound 
nodSrsl  ows  that  it  is'ahvays  at  once  a  determmate 
:::S  ..  .uamy  of  experience  and  a  P----^-| 
chance  of  or  within  our  experience  general  y.     in 
f  nnS  iLct  it  is  a  particular  item  of  consciousness-a 
toimer  abptti.  i  inttpr  it  is  a  specific 

definite  somewhat  exiieneiiced  •  m  the  lat  er  it  s      i 

..ode  of  experiencing,  in  con^mui^y  ^  ,he  exje^ence 

precede  or  accompany  or  foUow  \^'^^^J^\^^  ,,,, 

itself    in  its  simplest  form,  these  t^^"  '^"If '^' /'JJ    ^^„ 

:       '         \^A  .    .,nd    though    distmguishable,    they    aie 

'"'"'''''''r'f'J.M    commensurate.^     Moreover, 
mscparablc     and    tniuLiy  nonsciousness 

althU  -y  specific  iX^l^^nd  a  k-Tor  the 
has  these  ^^^.^Z'^^^^^^l^^,  not  related  to  each 
perceivmg  and  «^«  P^^^?^;  ^^  .^^tent  perceived  is 
other  as  subject  and  object      lu*^  i 

not  the  object  of  the  perceivmg,  ^^^\^!  ^^  ^  ^^^^^"^^ 
r  whatness ') ;  and  the  process  is  simply  the  exisi 
'   b^ness  ')  or  occurrence  of  this  in  consciousness.     Thej 
(  thatness  )  oi-«ccu  ^  objective  aspects  of 

are  not  strictly  e^  en  subject IV  .  ^,^^3  ble    ex- 

ea^ai   other,   though  f''y^'^?\^  ^^^^  istmction  of 
periential  basis  and  f-^'i-^^^^^^^   ^    ^^,^    in 

subject    -<i    ;^3^^  J°!;  eTcH  aspect  is  distinguishable 
question  cou  d  not  anse^        ^        J  ^^^^  ^^ 

from  the  other,  but  there  is  notmnfe 
Tosnectivelv  subjective  and  objective,     l^acn  nas      1 
oX  to  b'o th  titles,  smce  each  is  commensurate  with  the 

"""t^^r^'L  as,  the  occurrence  of  a  content  as  a 
13ut  It,  01  ni  tot  1  ,  content  (or  a 

ilofinHe  item  of  consciousness  is  itseu  inc  ^^  \ 

detinue  nem  f\,vt]icr  or  total  moment  ot 

portion  of  the  • ontcnt)  ot  a  tuithci  or  to 

^  .  c<    1  '^  ^  Vol.  1,  p.  tJJ. 

t  Bk.  i,  chap,  n,  §§  i-*^- 
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experience,  the  former  is  objective  to  the  latter  as  sub- 
jective ;  for  the  occurrence  of  the  former — the  fact  of  its 
existence — is  perceived  in  or  by  the  latter.     This  is  most 
readily  seen  in  cases  where  there  is  a  quite  appreciable 
differentiation  of  perceived  content  within  a  continuous 
process  of  perceiving — as,  for  example,  the  sequence  of 
two  sounds.     But  every  case  of  perception  has  more  or 
less  of  this  character.    All  perception  is  in  fact  reflective 
perception.     It   is   a   total  moment  of  consciousness  in 
which  a  distinct  content,  having  arisen  out  of  indistinct- 
ness, is  apprehended,  before  receding  again  altogether 
into  indistinctness,  as  an  actual  existence  or  occurrence  in 
consciousness.     This  is  the  character  of  all  experience  : 
its  one  primary  and  universal  function  is  that  of  reflective 
aw^areness  of  its  own  content.^ 

Thus  every  mode  or  item  of  consciousness  is  at  once 
knowledge  and  existence  ;  and  the  distinction  between 
these  consists  in  this — that  its  being  a  determinate  content 
of  awareness  involves  at  the  same  time  its  being  a  par- 
ticular fact  or  occurrence  in  the  history  of  an  individual 
experience.  As  reflexion  advances  the  distinctions  of 
knowledge  and  existence,  of  subject  and  object,  of  nature 
and  genesis,  become  definite  conceptions  interpretative  of 
experience  and  opening  the  way  to  further  intei-pretation. 
They  yield  us,  for  example,  the  universal  principle  that 
being  and  knowledge  are  inseparable  aspects  of  all  reality, 
and  tlie  methodological  conception  of  viewing  conscious- 

1  "  All  consciousness,  all  experience,  has  in  itself  a  double  aspect  ; 
every  perception,  taken  simply  by  itself,  is  a  process-content,  or  the 
awareness  of  a  whatness  ;  perception  in  wliitli  the  retlective  character 
is  apparent  is  the  continuation  of  tliis  process,  with  the  whatness- 
thatnesa  of  its  beginning  perceived  over  again  as  a  whole.  It  is  itself 
also  an  instance  of  the  very  character,  namely,  doubleness  of  aspect, 
which  it  perceives.  Philosophical  analysis  itself  is  nothing  more  than 
a  special  mode  of  reflective  perception,  and  continuous  with  prior 
instances  of  it  ;  just  as  reflective  perception  is  continuous  with  the 
so-called  simple  perception  which  it  objectiiies  "  (p.  75). 
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ness  primarily  as  a  knowmg,  and  so  as  the  revealer  of  all 
existence  whatever,  and  secondarily  as  an  existent  with 
conditions  for  its  occurrence  residing  in  other  existents 

than  itself.  . 

From  this  starting-point  of  '  the  essential  nature  ot 
consciousness  or  experience '  Hodgson  proceeds  to  develop, 
with  great  fulness  of  exposition  and  carefulness  of  state- 
ment, the  distinctive  principles  of  his  philosophy.  The 
results  which  he  reaches  in  the  course  or  as  the  outcome 
of  his  investigation  may,  in  their  main  outlines,  be 
expressed  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  our  conscious  experience  is  the  sole 

evidence  we  have  of  the  being  or  the  nature  of  any  reality  : 

reality  or  existence  in  its  primary  sense  means  nothmg  else 

than  objectivity  to  consciousness  as  the  knowledge  or  the 

thought  of  it.     This  inseparability  of  consciousness  and 

existence,  of  knowledge  and  reality,  signifies  that  there 

can  be  no  reality  without  consciousness  as  its  counterpart. 

A  reality  of  which  there  is  no  consciousness  whatever  is  a 

contradiction  in  terms  ;  and  only  by  abstraction  can  we 

think  or  speak  of  it  as  existing  whoUy  irrespective  of  our 

own  consciousness  at  the  moment  of  thinking  of  it.     But 

although  consciousness  and  existence  are  thus  correlative, 

this  principle  is  without  prejudice  to  the  question  whether 

consciousness  is  or  is  not  the  only  existent,  or  as  to  what 

is  involved  in  the  fact  of  consciousness  being  an  existent 

at  all.  .  . 

Secondly,  consciousness  is  known  as  an  existent  mas- 
much  as  any  content  of  consciousness  is  seen  to  have  a 
factual  aspect  as  a  phase  in  an  order  or  course  of  occurrence 
as  well  as  its  evidential  aspect  as  an  item  of  knowledge. 
And  as  a  process  or  occurrence  consciousness  requires 
conditions  for  its  occurrence  ;  since  each  phase  of  it,  as 
apprehended,  is  a  particular  or  limited  existence,  which 
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therefore  implies  an  existence  beyond  itself.  These  con- 
ciitions  cannot  exi)lain  the  nature  of  consciousness— the 
peculiar  character  of  quality  of  its  contents  ;  they  account 
only  for  its  occun-ing  when  and  where  it  does  occur,  by 
shomng  what  other  occurrences  must  accompany  it  :  that 
is,  not  for  what  consciousness  is  or  ultimately  conti^ins. 
but  for  tlie  gen osis  and  order  of  its  several  mode^  ur 
states. 

But  further,  this  existence  can  be  known  distuictivel  v 
as  consciousness  only  in  contradistinction  to  existtixuc 
w  hich  k  not  consciousness.     And  what  alone  we  know  as 
distniguished  from  consciousness  is  what  we  call  matter  : 
innid  and  matter  are  existents  which  are  known  to  ns  only 
through  being  distinguished  from  each  other.^    Hodgson 
unites  these  two  conceptions— the  conditioning   of  the 
processes  of  consciousness  and  the  disparity  of  conscious- 
ness and  matter— in  the  principle  that  matter  is  a  reahty 
which  is  not  consciousness,  but  exists  mdependently  of  it 
and  conditions  it.     3Iore  explicitly  :  Consciousness  is  the 
awareness  of  matter  and  the  only  evidence  of  its  existence 
and  nature  ;  but  matter  exists  prior  to  and  independently 
of  its  being  perceived  or  not  perceived  by  this  or  that 
individual  consciousness,  and  it  constitutes  or  contains 
the  sufficient  and  indispensable  conditions  of  the  indi- 
viduals  awareness  of  it.     The  next  point,  then,  is  to  see 
how  tliis  principle  is  obtained  and  decisively  estabUshed. 
The  experience— such  as  awareness  of  a  discrepancy 
between  expectation  and  realization,  that  is,  between  an 
anticipation  of  sense-experience  and  the  experience  that 

^  Cf.  vol.  ii,  p.  364  :  *'  Matter  and  consciousness  are  essentially 
Heterogeneous,  the  cliaracteristic  difference,  or  specific  essence  of 
consciousness  being  awareness  or  sentience,  while  the  absence  of 'this 
characteristic  is  essential  to  matter,  from  our  conception  of  which 
whatever  else  may  be  included,  wo  always  and  at  any  rate  exclude 
awareness  or  sentience." 
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actually  supervenes — which  initiates  the  distinction 
between  mmd  and  matter  is,  Hodgson  shows,  essentially 
connected  with  the  awareness  of  one's  own  body  as  the 
constant  object  among  all  the  other  varying  objects  of  our 
known  world.  It  is  in  the  moment  of  ])erceiving  a  dis- 
tmction  between  items  of  experience,  in  their  character  of 
contents  constituting  the  known  world  of  existence,  and 
contseiousness  as  belonging  to  one's  own  body  in  separation 
from  others— that  is,  as  constituting  along  with  it  an 
mdividual  existent— that  body  or  matter  and  mind  or 
consciousness  are  experienced  as  contrasted  with  each 
other  and  as  independent  the  one  of  the  other.^ 

Such  being  the  experience  that  compels  the  recognition, 
by  the  percipient,  of  matter  as  a  reality  contrasted  with 
consciousness,  decisive  proof  of  the  independent  existence 
of  matter  is  afforded,  Hodgson  holds,  in  the  impossibility 
that  one  and  the  same  process-content  of  consciousness 
should  belong  to  two  different  bodies  or  organisms. 
When  the  question  of  the  independent  existence  of 
matter  is  taken  in  its  ultimate  or  final  form  it  becomes 
the  question,  whether  any  mode  of  consciousness  is  ever 
wholly  coincident,  or  identical  in  being,  with  the  reality 
of  which  it  is  a  knowledge  or  awareness.  The  answer  is 
that  this  identity  of  existence  in  the  knowing  and  the 
reality  known,  m  the  perceiving  consciousness  and  the 
thing  that  is  perceived,  is  inconceivable.  For  the 
meeting-pomt  of  mind  and  matter  must  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  perceptions  of  touch  or  pressure  which  constitute  our 
awareness  of  resistance.  The  primary  or  essential 
properties  of  matter,  such  as  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
its  nature  as  revealed  to  us  in  our  experience,  are  those 
which  are  known  either  as  or  by  these  fundamental  tactual 
perceptions.     This  gives  the  question  a  precise  and  pointed 


1  Bk.  i,  chap,  vii,  §§  1,  2. 
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exiirossio!!  Tci  quote  llodgsoirs  own  words  :  *'  As  or  by 
liio^r  uiiiucdiato  perreptioiis  is  the  altenmtive  ;  that  is,- 
Aro  tlie  ])riinarv  prt)p(^rt ics  of  matter  thcrnst^lvcs  per- 
oeptioiis.  or  are  they  properties  of  matter  wluCh  (*xisl 
iiide|H  ndeiitly  of  perception,  and  which,  when  peictJAvcd, 
are  its  faee  to  faee  ol>jeets  ?"^ 

The  eonsideration  whieh  yields  a  doi^isive  answer  is,  in 
Hodgson's  view ,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  same 
perceptual  content,  **:*  process  of  eonscionsness,  to  be 
existent  at  once  in  the  body  which  is  said  to  be  touclKMl 
and  in  that  which  is  said  to  touch  it.  Say,  it  is  one's  own 
bi>dy  that  touches  and  another  body  that  la  touched. 
Then  as  perception  the  content  must  belong  to  the 
organism  touching  :  it  cannot  therefore,  in  tills  character, 
pertain  to  th(^  tiling  touched.  And  since  in  the  nature  of 
the  cu>t  uiu  iuo  tilings  must  be  in  contact  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  touching  organism  is  itself  touched,  tlie 
same  consideration  applies  to  it ;  the  perception  wliicli 
belAncr<  fn  it  in  virtue  of  the  contact  cannot  constitute  the 
beiiig  ur  reality  of  the  organism  itself.  Hence  matter 
must  be  held  to  have  an  independent  existence,  prior  to 
and  conditionincr  the  perceptions  which  are  the  awareness 

or  C0n.-L  I'/uaiicaa  of  It.^ 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  nature  of  matter  (that  is, 
its  properties  or  attributes  as  known)  consists  in  modes 
or    contents    of    consciousness ;®   and    as   regards   their 

^  Vol.  i,  p.  405. 

2  I.  viii,  §  4.— What  this  implies,  however,  is  surely  not  (as 
Hodgson  holds)  that  the  content  of  consciousness  is  a  'replica' 
of  facts  or  qualities  existing  apart  from  consciousness,  but  that  it 
expr^----^  ^  relation  expf-rienced  as  holding  Ix^tween  onestilf  and  another 
(-'^niT'  .  Ijeing,  neither  of  which  consists  wholly  of  consciousness. 
And  it  is  only  through  abstraction  that  the  relation  can  Ixj  conceived 
m  Imng  preciselj'  the  same  on  lioth  sides.    Cf.  Ijelow,  pp.  20.3,  20S. 

Force,  coherr^nce,  pesi stance,  occupancy  of  space,  arc^  all  tc^rms 
which  have  meaning  only  as  expressing  modes  of  consciousness  " 
(vol.  iv,  p.  307). 
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character  or  quality  the  contents  of  consciousness  cannot 
be  accountecl  for  by  reference  to  an5rthing  beyond 
consciousness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  the 
existence  or  (Hcurrrnce  of  modes  of  consciousness  is  nf)t 
accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  their  contents  ;  it  can  l>c 
a(u;ountcd  for  only  by  reference  to  that  which  exists  inde- 
pendently of  1  h(^  occurrence  of  this  or  that  mode  of  con- 
sciousness, and  conditions  its  occurrence— namely  matter. 
In  oth(vr  words,  matter  is  exf)hcable  in  point  of  nature, 
though  not  in  point  of  origin,  or  as  an  existent  reahty, 
by  reference  to  the  modes  of  consciousness  which  are  the 
awareness  of  it ;  while  consciousness  is  explicable  in  point  of 
origin,  or  as  existent,  l)y  reference  to  matter  as  condition- 
ing its  particular  occurrences,  but  not  in  point  of  nature.^ 
Matter,  then,  is  the  complex  of  real  conditions  upon 
which  consciousness  in  all  its  modes  depends  for  its  exist- 
ence." Although  to  us  in  great  measure  unknowTi,  or  not 
throughout  positively  and  defuiitely  apprehended,  it  is 
necessarily  conceived  as  inherently  capable  of  being 
known  and  as  conditioning  the  occurrence  of  specific 
modes  of  our  knowledge  of  it.  But,  being  known  to  us 
as  composite,  and  so  requirmg  some  reaUty  to  explain  the 
conjunction  of  its  ultimate  constituents,  matter  is  neces- 
sarily conceived,  further,  as  itself  depending  for  its 
existence  on  ulterior  conditions  operative  m  or  as  unknown 
and  illimitable  existence  that  is  not  material.^  Moreover, 
this  unknown  region  of  existence  must  be  conceived  as 
having  for  its  countei-part  "  a  continuation  of  the  known 
modes  of  consciousness  by  or  into  other  modes  of  con- 
sciousness tlian  ours."^  The  universe  of  reality,  aecord- 
mgly,  consists  of  infhiite  power  or  agency  wliich  is  the 

1  I,  395  ;  ii,  329.  ^  |;  414.5  .  ,./.  ii,  iii,  §  1  ;  iv,  ii,  §  3. 

3  In  a  passage  that  rt>calls  Green's  language,  Hodgson  speaks  of 
indivithial  conscious  beings  as  *'  partial  rt^alizations  **  or  *' partial  pro- 
ductions into  positively  known  existeuo©  "  of  modes  bt^onging  to  tho 
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inseparable  and  commensurate  objective  aspect  of 
infinite  consciousness  as  subjective  aspect.^ 

The  supreme  merit  of  this  system  of  doctrine  lies  in  its 
forceful  inculcation  and  insistent  employment  of  the 
experiential  method  in  philosopliy.  Hodgson  expresses 
tlie  nature  of  philosophic  method  by  saying  that  it  is 
inquiry  into  our  experience  or  consciousness  of  things, 
without  the  assumption  that  their  existence  and  nature 
are  already  known  anterior  to  and  irrespectively  of  the 
inquiry.  The  function  of  philosophy  (as  distinguished 
alike  from  common-sense  knowledge  and  from  science)  is, 
instead  of  assuming  the  existence  of  things  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  to  investigate  our  consciousness  of  them. 
The  being  or  the  nature  of  any  existent  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  asking — not  what  it  is  in  itself  or  apart  from 
consciousness,  but  what  it  is  known  or  thouglit  of  as 
being,  that  is,  what  is  the  content  of  the  modes  ot  con- 
sciousness by  or  in  which  it  is  known.  In  other  words, 
experience  is  the  sole  index  and  guarantee  of  any  and 
every  reality.  That  anything  is,  and  what  it  is,  can  be 
known  to  us  only  by  our  experiencing  It — only  as  a  form 
or  mode  of  our  experience. 

On  this  irrefragable  basis  Hodgson  shows  conclusively 
that  a  reality  conceived  as  irrelative  to  our  experience  is 
an  impossibility  and  absurdity,  and  yet  that  consciousness 
necessarily  mvolves  existence  distinguishable,  even  though 
inseparable,  from  it.  For,  wMle  the  character  any  reality 
lias  for  us  consists  m,  and  in  this  sense  depends  on,  our 
consciousness  or  experience  of  it,  the  fact  of  its  existing 
at  all  (though  known  only  by  this  same  evidence)  Hops 

infinite  nature  of  consciousness  ;   and  again  of   these  other  modes  of 
consciousness  as  reveahng  to  us,  "  supposing  them  to  be  made  part 
and  parcel  of  our  own  human  consciousness,"  existences  wliich  "  at 
present  lie,  as  it  were,  behind  an  unuphftod  veil  "  (ii,  361,  362). 
1  11,366-71. 
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not  consist  in  or  depend  on  the  said  consciousness.  Or, 
stated  the  other  way  about,  consciousness  presupposes  the 
existence  of  something  w^hich  becomes  the  known  object 
of  consciousness,  although  it  is  only  this  consciousness 
itself  as  knowing  or  as  subject  that  testifies  aught  w4th 
rec^ard  either  to  the  existence  or  to  the  nature  of  its  object. 

But  both  the  method  and  the  conclusions  of  Hodgson  s 
philosophy  require  modification ;  and  the  history  of 
English  philosophy  at  once  indicates  this  need  and  shows 
the  way  of  further  advance.  In  especial,  his  procedure 
and  results  have  to  be  supplemented  by  considerations 
drawn  from  the  practical  reference  of  knowledge  which 
was  the  theme  of  our  immediately  preceding  chapter. 
We  have  found  that  not  only  has  knowledge  no  being  of 
its  own  apart  from  that  which  it  interprets,  but  it  has  no 
character  other  than  that  of  being  an  aspect  of  the  wider 
and  fuller  nature  of  experience  and  a  phase  or  moment 
in  each  step  of  its  concrete  development.  It  is  this  latter 
truth,  and  its  implications  for  the  interpretation  of 
reality,  that  Hodgson's  doctrine  overlooks  or  at  all  events 
inadequately  exhibits. 

Designating  the  method  of  philosophy  subjective  in 
contradistinction  to  the  objective  method  of  science, 
he  virtually  identifies  experience  from  the  first  with  the 
subjective  as  distinct  from  the  objective  aspect  of  reality, 
and  starts  from  experience  as  consisting  essentially  in 
knowing,  thus  in  effect  abstractmg  it  both  from  doing 
and  from  the  concrete  actuality  of  being  ;  and  he  ends  by 
finding  all  the  reahty  of  the  universe— all  agency  or 
efficiency— in  existence  which  must  be  conceived  as 
distinct,  even  if  inseparable,  from  any  experience  of  it.^ 

1  This  result  gets  somewhat  transfigured  in  the  Hght  of  Hodgson's 
theory  of  practice  ;  but  his  sharp  distinction  between  knowledge  and 
practice  renders  reinterpretation  impossible.   Cf.  pp.  207-10. 
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Moreover,  he  rec^ards  experience  as  comprised  of  ultimate 
data  wiucli  are  not  themselves  in  any  sense  or  degree 
interpretative  of  reality,  but  constitute  a  certain  given 
and  immediatel}^  apprehended  content  of  consciousness, 
from  which  any  ulterior  reality  can  bt;  leached  only  by 
way  of  inference,  as  its  external  presujiposition  or  pre- 
condition.    And  he  concludes  that,  while  as  regards  their 
nature  nv  quality  suoli  iiltimate  contents  of  conscious- 
iita»  uiiw  no  assignable  conditions  whatever,  being  tlieni- 
selves  the  source  of  our  very  conception  of  conditioning, 
the  conditions  of  their  occurrence  at  a  certain  time  and 
place  lie  in  a  definitely  apprehended  reality  inferred  as 
existuig  independently  of  them.     Agahist  this  form  of 
conception  it  seems  at  least  necessary  to  urge,  as  well- 
founded  doctrine  and  relevant  criticism,  (1)  that  every 
determinate   content    of   consciousness   is   a    feature    or 
element  discriminated  out  of  and  referring  to  an  indefinite 
background  of  immediacy,  which  inspires  or  informs  it ; 
and  (2)  that  such  apprehension  has  no  being  or  significance 
apart  from  an  impulse  or  endeavour  towards  fuller  par- 
ticipation in  the  reality  which,  however  transcendent  in 
its   nature,   is  immanent  in  our  conscious   experience. 
These  points  have  already  presented  tliemselves  in  the 
course  of  our  inquiry,  and  they  will  emerge  again  as  we 
proceed. 

On  Hodgbuii  i>  view  materialism  and  idealism  are  alike 
untenable.^  ^laterialism — the  doctrine  that  conscious- 
ness is  caused  by,  or  is  the  product  of,  matter— is  er- 
roneous ;  since  it  is  only  the  origin  or  occurrence  of  modes 
of  consciousness,  that  is,  their  existence  in  individual 
subjects,  and  not  the  nature  or  ultimate  content  of  these 
conscious  processes,  that  is  conditioned  by  material 
processes.     Moreover,    matter    itself    depends    both    in 

*  See  the  resume  of  his  argumout  in  bk.  iv,  chap,  iv,  §§  1  and  2, 
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respect  of  its  existence  and  of  its  nature  on  reality  that 
is  not  material.  But  idealism— the  doctrine  that  the 
things  (material  processes,  for  instance),  of  which  there  is 
consciousness,  are  dependent  on  consciousness  for  their 
existence — is  equally  erroneous  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the 
being  or  existence  of  its  objects  but  their  nature  (what 
they  are  known  as  being)  that  is  contained  in,  or  consti- 
tuted by,  the  consciousness  of  them.  The  existent, 
Hodgson  insists,  means  the  known  or  the  knowable  in  the 
sense  that  no  being  or  occurrence  can  be  thought  of 
except  as  the  object  of  some  mode  of  consciousness  or 
another,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  knowlege  or  con- 
sciousness of  it  ever  constitutes  its  existence.  Conscious- 
ness itself  is  knowai  as  existent  only  by  virtue  of  its 
character  as  a  reflective  or  self -objectifying  process,  not 
as  the  cause  of  its  own  contents. 

Hodgson  accordingly  regards  his  own  realism  as  includ- 
ing the  element  of  truth  in  idealist  along  with  that  in 
materialist  contentions.  Both  have  a  basis  in  our 
experience,  though  they  misinteri)ret  it  and  elevate  their 
aspect  of  fact  into  a  theory  of  reaUty  as  a  whole— the  one 
holding  that  matter,  the  other  that  mind  is  the  only 
ultimate  reality.  But  while  undoubtedly  valid  as  against 
either  of  these  doctrines,  taken  as  mutually  exclusive 
tenets  and  as  final  theories  of  the  universe,  his  doctrine 
does  full  justice  to  neither  of  them  as  partial  expressions 
of  the  truth,  and  therefore  itself  stands  in  need  of  modifica- 
tion in  conformity  with  their  respective  teachings. 

Such  a  realisni  as  Hodgson  s  is  not  fully  adequate  to 
the  truth  contained  m  the  idealist  position.  A  more 
concrete  view  of  experience  shows  that  mental  and 
material  existence  cannot  be  opposed  in  the  way  his 
philosophy  asserts  ;  and  that  our  consciousness  or  ex- 
perience can  in  tlie  end  be  opposed  to  reaUty  only  as 
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signifying   a  partial  and  gradual  in   cujiirast   with   an 
iTifinite  or  all-conipreliensive  experience.     His  argnnient 
proves  that  eonseionsness  and  existence  are  not  coincident 
with  each  other,  and  that  things  may  and  do  ©xisl  inde- 
pendently of  the  knowledge  of  them,  tliat  is,  without  tlieir 
being  the  definitely  known  ol>ject  of  this  or  that  conscious- 
ness  as  sul)ject.     But   it   does   not  prove  that   matter 
exists,   iireeist^y  as  it  is  known,  iipart   from  and  inde- 
j'txideiitly  of  our  knowledge  of  it,  and  as  i\  reality  totally 
different  from  consciousness.     Nor  does  it  prove  that  real 
existence  can  mean  aught  else  tlian  the  totaUty  of  ex- 
perie^i^o  ^vhich  both  controls  and  enables  the  progress  of 
the  activities,  the  ideals  and  attainments,  of  individual 
lives. 

Hodgson  himself  maintains  tliat  the  true  nature  of 
thmgs  can  be  conceived  only  as  meaning  that  which  they 
are  to  inftnite  and  eternal  consciousness. ^  Yet  he  hnhh 
that  the  existence  of  mntter  (*  its  attribuit.  and  procu^^t;« 
as  they  really  cjuz»i  >,  in  distinction  from  its  nature  (what 
it  is  known  as  being),  conditions  the  existence  thougli 
not  the  nature  of  consciousness.  But  since  the  nature  of 
existence  nmst  either  be  its  partial  nature  as  known  to 
nicoiiipirie,  or  its  full  nature  as  known  to  complete  appre- 
hension, the  qualities  we  ascribe  to  matter  as  constituting 
or  characterizing  existence  must  express  the  nature  of 
.  -.iity  just  so  far  forth  as  definitely  known  to  us,  and  can 

^  "  The  true  universe  is  the  real  universe  as  known  to  omniscience  • 
and  even  the  conception  of  things  as  they  truly  are  can  bv  us  bo 
arrived  at  only  through,  or  by  means  of,  the  prior  conception  of  an 
universal  or  omniscient  consciousness,  inadequate  as  our  conception 
of  such  a  consciousness  must  necessarily  be.  For,  as  we  saw  at  tlie 
outset^that  we  could  not  avoid  approaching  reality  in  its  lowest  terms 
from  the  subjective  side,  that  is,  by  asking,  not  ambiguously  what  it 
18,  but  definitely  what  it  is  kno^^n  as,  so  also  wo  now  find  willi  regard 
to  reality  m  its  highest  Uirim,  the  actually  existing  universe  of  (hings 
that  what  it  is  known  as  is  the  only  meaning  which  any  statemc^it 
can  have  concerning  what  it  is  "  (vol.  iv,  p.  355). 


l>e  distinguished  from  its  existence  only  as  signifying  the 
partial  or  fragmentary  cliaracter  of  our  experience.  And 
the  conditions  of  experience  can  only  be  the  means  or 
medium  of  its  development.     Let  us  take  these  points  in 

turn. 

According  to  Hodgson's  own  theory  matter,  as  we  know 
it,  exists  apart  from  our  knowing  it,  only  in  its  essential 
nature  of  extension  and  resistance,  or  (to  take  his  express 
definition  of  matter)  as  '  adverse  and  active  occupancy  of 
space.'     All  the  other  ascribed  characters  of  colour  and 
sound,  of  taste  and  odour  and  temperature,  are  modes  of 
consciousness  and  not,  in  the  form  in  which  we  apprehend 
them,  qualities  pertaining  to  or  constitutive  of  existence 
other   than   consciousness.     In  virtue   of   his   antithesis 
between  nature  and  genesis,  this  duplication  of  mental 
and   material   qualities    (in   the  case   of   extension   and 
resistance)  is  held  to  signify  that  the  existence  of  these 
quaUties,  in  or  as  matter,  conditions  the  occurrence  of 
qualities  in  consciousness  identical  with  them  in  point  of 
nature,  while  not  conditioning  the  nature  of  these  same 
qualities  in  or  as  consciousness.     It  is  (in  this  as  m  all 
cases)  only  the  order  of  occurrence  or  specific  context  of 
the  contents  of  consciousness,  not  its  nature  as  conscious- 
ness, nor  the  specific  nature  of  its  ultimate  quaUties,  that 
is  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  matter.^ 

Now  it  is  true  that  experience  (taken  m  its  widest 
cliaracter)  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  the  fundamental 
1  Cf  i  419-20,  431-2.— With  Hodgson's  statement  of  reaUsm, 
as  expres'sed  in  terms  of  the  distinction  Wtweeii  content  and 
existence,  tiie  reader  may  find  it  useful  to  compare  those  ot  Adam- 
son,  Development  of  yfodem  Philosophy,  especially  vol.  i,  pt.  v ; 
and  llobhouse,  Theon/  of  Knowledge,  pt.  iii,  chap.  in.  Other  form:, 
of  realist  doctrine,  based  like  these  on  an  antithesis  of  process 
and  cont.'nt  of  consciousness,  are  at  the  present  moment  ^'^^/  P^.^'' 
mulgated  in  several  quarters,  and  will  doubtless  culminate  in  a  detinite 
restatement.  This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  of  present  tendencies 
in  philos()]>hy. 
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oonstitueiits  or  aspwts  of  our  cousciouwiess  caiinot  !..> 
expressed  m  terms  of  anytlung  more  ultimate  than  tli(>ni- 
s.  Ives.     But  although  it  is  only  wi(  hiii  our  exi)erieii(e  as  •• 
wliole.  aud  only  on  the  basis  of  the  dislinc-tion  and  relation 
ot  features  of  or  in  this  whole  that  expknation  of  anythin.r 
ean  be  given  in  terms  of  anything  else,  this  wouhl  Vatl.cr 
involve  that  explanation   (whieh   nn.st   in  any  ease  be 
conlined  to  interconnexion  of  such  partial  f.vTfnres  and 
aspects    of    experience)   should   itself   hasv    no    shan.lv 
rf'v,H,ng  lines.     To  this  point  we  shall  have  to  return 
pu^^futly.     But.  however  this  may  be,  a  truer  experien- 
tialisin  shows  that,  while  what  are  caUed  distinctively  the 
essent,:il  qualities  of  matter  may  express  the  meeting- 
pomi  ,uL  indeed  the  common  nature)  of  consciousness  and 
existence  that  is  other  tlian  consciousness,  it  is  a  niis- 
interiiretation  to  suppose  there  is  warrant  in  the  authentic 
facts  of  our  experience  for  maintaining  that  any  content 
or    quaUiy    of    consciousness    simply    repeats '  (or,      in 
litxigson  s  language,  is  a  repUca  of)  a  quahty  which  is 
existent  m  reality  apart  from  such  consciousness.     The 
distmction  of  content  and  existence  as  correlative  aspects 
of  experience  is  indisputable  ;  and  Hkewise  the  princi])le 
that  without  a  consciousness  of  reality  as  existing  beyond 
'h^  hmitsof  any  and  every  definite  content-any  and 
every  defajute  apprehension  of  its  nature-the  distinction 
between  consciousness  and  ulterior  existence  could  not 
arise.     \ot  so,  however,  the  concei)tion  of  matter  as  a 
real   c^ience   heterogeneous   from    consciousness;    nor 
the  view  that  any  quaUty  has  one  existence  as  an  attribute 
of  matter  and  also  another  and  a  different  existence  as  a 
content  of  consciouisness. 

What  we  call  matter  resolves  itself,  on  Hodgson's  own 
snowmg,  mto  otherness  to  consciousness,  together  with 
motion  or  force  as  manifest  in  diverse  centres  of  being      Its 


^1 


Ixnng  known  to  exist,  as  it  is  known,  independently  of  the 
knowledge  of  it,  reduces  to  the  apprehension  of  it  as  con- 
sisting in  partially  unknown  centres  of  motion  or  force, 
wliich  as  such  are  at  least  relatively  independent  of  one 
another.     Thus,  although  it  is  true  that  consciousness 
cannot  be  distinguished  as  consciousness  except  in  contrast 
with  what  is  not  consciousness,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  as  our  individual  consciousness  except  in 
contrast    with    other    individual    consciousness  ;    these 
requirements  are  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  reaHty  as 
gohig  beyond  our  actual  consciousness  of  it  and  as  existing 
in  diverse  centres,  one  of  which  is  distinctively  our  own. 
We  characterize  experience  as  consciousness  in  contra- 
distinction to  what  is  not  consciousness— not  by  inferring 
from  its  contents  the  existence  of  matter  as  a  reality 
wholly  disparate  from  consciousness,  but  by  apprehending 
a  disparity  between  our  consciousness  and  reality  that  is 
not  our  consciousness  and  yet  is,  as  experienced,  con- 
tinuous with  it  in  being  and  in  nature.     And  we  char- 
acterize   consciousness    as    ours    by    apprehending    the 
diversity  of  our  own  and  other  centres  of  experience. 
AH  we  are  justified  m  asserting  accordingly  is,  that  reality 
exists  in  individual  centres  and  that  the  bemg  of  such 
centres    (including   our   own)   is   not    exhausted  in   our 
consciousness  of  them  ;  but  not  that  reality  exists,  as  we 
know  it/  independently  of  our  consciousness  of  it,  nor 
that  it  exists  otherwise  than  in  some  form  of  exi^erience  or 
another.     Since  force  and  resistance  are  actually  modes 
of  our  consciousness,  and  since  it  is  only  as  actively 
related  to  our  own  being  that  any  other  being  is  contra- 
distinguished to  ourselves,  we  are  rather  compelled  to  say 
that  it  must  have  some  form  of  experience  which  recipro- 

1  The  true  statement  is  that  any  rcality  exists,  not  as  it  is  known, 
hut  HO  that  it  hi  known  as  it  is  known,  independently  of  its  being  knovvu. 
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cates  or  corresiioiids  in  some  way  to  om  own.  Not  only 
must  M  exist  eiioe  he  the  object  of  some  eonseioiisiiess  an 
subject,  and  the  object  of  our  own  consciousness  in  so  fiir 
as  we  think  of  it  at  all ;  but  further,  aaiything  can  have 
exi»itiu  t'  lui  ud  only  in  so  far  as  it  in  some  fashion  affects 
and  is  capabh^  of  being  affected  by  us,  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  it  can  only  be  an  aspect  or  element  in  :in  (^x|HTience 
which  Av»'  --^har©  witli  it.^ 

Turnnig  now  to  the  opposition  of  nature  and  genesis,  Ave 
find  that  Hodgson  considers  tliis  distinction  to  afford  the 
solution  of  the  difficulties  that  result  from  assuming  the 
material  world  to  be  at  once  the  originating  cause  and 
the  apprehended  object  of  consciousness.  Matter,  he 
holds,  conditions  the  genesis  of  consciousness — that  is,  its 
exist  ence  in  individual  beings,  or  its  occurrence  at  such  and 
such  a  time  and  place — altliough  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness is  independent  of  this  or  any  other  sort  of  condition, 
and  i^  tho  ^n\o  ovidence  of  the  existence  and  nature  of 
nuuier.  i>ut  u  the  nature  and  the  existence  of  anytliing 
are  distinguishable  only  as  abstract  aspects  of  its  concrete 
reaUty,  it  would  seem  rather  that  whatever  conditions 
the  one  must  also  condition  the  other.  The  contrary 
view  is  tenable  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  nature  or 
quahty  of  any  content  of  experience  is  one  thmg,  and  its 
genf-^-  'T-  temp<>r»l  and  spatial  relations  quite  another 
thing,  .^mce.  however,  time  and  space  ^  ultimately  belong, 
equally  with  all  other  distinguishable  elements  of  quahty, 

^  For  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  accordance  with  the  significanco 

of  feeling  and  interest,  cf.  Ward,  Naturalism  and  A  gnosticism ^  especially 

vol  ii,  lects.  xv,  xix  ;  Royo©,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  vol.  ii, 

iv,  V ;  and  A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics,  bk.  iii,  chap.  ii. 

"  Hodgson  adopts  Kant's  mode  of  expression  and  calls  time  and 
space  the  '  form  '  in  contradistinction  to  other  aspects  of  content 
as  the  '  matter  *  of  consciousness,  using  this  language  in  its  only 
Jegitimate  sense  as  signifying  that  time  and  space  are  the  moat  general 
and  constant  fpatiirr-!?  c,f  r,ijr  f^^nsciousness. 
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to  tho  nature  or  content  of  experience,  the  genesis  and  the 
nature  of  anything  cannot  be  thus  completely  severed. 
The  distinction— like  the  kindred  conception  of  reality 
as  existing  in  infinite  time  and  space— must  express  that 
very  contrast  between  the  partial  and  gradual  character  ot 
„„r  ."xperience  and  the  infinite  reality,  which  is  involved 
,n  any  antithesis  between  content  of  consciousness  and 
real  existence.     It  is  true  that  the  nature  or  content  ot 
consciousness  is  our  only  clue  to  its  origin    and  that 
consequently  the  Ciuestion  of  genesis  must  be  subordmated 
to  that  of  nature  and  not  allowed  to  dominate  it,  much 
less  to  answer  it  in  advance.     This  gives  the  principle  of 
method  that  the  physical  and  physiological  conditioning 
of   consciousness   derives   its   whole   meaning   from   the 
analysis  of  experience-that  the  significance  of  its     ex- 
planation '   is  defined  by  the  analysis;   and  that   the 
psychological    account    of    consciousness    has    a    corre- 
sponding limitation.     But  content  and  existence  of  con- 
sciousness cannot  in  the  end  be  separately  exphcable. 
Indeed,  on  the  conception  that  the  contents  of  conscious- 
ness have  no  existence  except  as  factors  in  a  developmg 
experience,  the  problem  of  origin  tends  to  merge  m  that 
of  nature  ;  for  any  determinate  content  arises  out  of 
experience  only  as  a  discriminated  and  in  some  degree 
interpretative  element,  and  its  reference  to  reahty  is  the 
very  process  of  conductmg  to  further  experience 

But  further,  if  there  is  truth  in  what  has  been  said  above, 
it  is  not  matter  as  an  existent  with  a  nature  fundamentally 
different  from  that  of  consciousness,  but  matter  as 
expressing  or  symbolizing  in  consciousness  the  reahty 
which  is  of  kmdred  stuff  with  it.  that  conditions  the 
existence  of  consciousness.  The  conditions  of  exTenence 
can  be  definitely  assigned  in  terms  of  the  synilK>l,  althoug^t 
the  full  nature  of  the  reality  is  unknowi.     Ihat  mattei 
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s'mftintr   ^  "^  "'^''^'"  '"  ««"««i«««ne88  and  at  the 
same  tune  has  its  nature  revealed  only  in  or  as  conscious- 
ness,   becomes   intelligible    only    in    this    way     Hence 
m'U|nahsm  is  so  far  justifiod-that  in  the  sense  in  which 
n  at  t  er  contains  or  signifies  the  conditions  of  the  occurrence 
of    consciousness,    it    likewise    conditions    its    nature- 
although  the  conditions  are  continuous  with  and  akin  to 
seit.     But  Idealism,  though  not  warranted  in  asserting 
that  consciousness  is  the  sole  substance  and  agency  of 
the  universe,  is  right  in  its  insistence  on  the  prmeJple  that 
reality  ,«  essentiaUy  exi)erience,   and  that    'what  it  is 
faiown   or   thought   of  as   bdng  '   not   only  consists   of 
consciousness,    but    constitutes    in    every    instance    an 
intunsie  feature  or  a  determining  factor  of  its  cxistence- 
in  general,  is  that  character  of  reaUty  in  which  it  becomes 
progressively  actualized  in  finite  centres  of  experience 

signifymg  thereby  its  nature  as  conditioning  or  constrain- 
ing our  experience  of  it.     Of  this  reaUty  matter  is  held  to 
torra  a  part,  and  to  be  the  proximate  condition  of  the 
e^stence  of  the  finite  consciousness  of  it ;   while  the 
efficiency  of  matter  is  in  turn  conditioned  by  that  of 
supra-material  reahty.     What  agency  there  is  in   the 
individual  conscious  being  is  taken  as  pertainmg  solely 
to  the  body  or  organism  in  distmction  from  the  con- 
comitant consciousness.    Consciousness,  on  the  contrary 
IS  considered  to  be  whoUy  inactive,  determined  by  or 
dependmg  on  material   facts  and   processes  but  having 
no  '"fluence  upon  them.     But  it  is  only  by  abstraction 

In'v  '"'^''Jf  °'^«!^,^1  device  that  we  can  regard  tliis 
agenny  as  solely  resident  in  matter.  Consciousness  has 
at  least  an  equal  claim  with  matter  to  be  regarded  as 

pen;;rfif  "n.  '*  r^"'^  °'  expresses'an  indis- 
pen.s<ible  feature  m  the  order  of  conditioning,  or  course  of 


I  ill 


the  occurrence  of  events.  Even  if  it  is  true  that  mind  or 
consciousness,  too,  is  only  a  fragment  and  a  symbol  of 
what  the  reality  of  our  experience  verily  is,  it  is  neverthe- 
h^ss  true  that  reaUty  is  actualized  only  in  striving, 
Liicrgizing  individual  centres  of  being  ;  and  that  all  change 
or  i)rocess  of  experience  has  m  its  conditioning  an  aspect 
of  hidividual  functionhig  wliich  cannot  be  resolved  into 
any  kind  of  phenomenality--which  has  in  it  a  certain 
ultimate  or  absolute  significance. 

The  validity  of  some  such  conclusion  as  this  is  indicated 
most  forcibly  by  a  consideration  of  the  conative  or  pur- 
posive character  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  is 
teleological  or  prospective  as  well  as  reflective  or  retro- 
spective. Hodgson  holds  that  it  is  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  divergence  between  expectation  and  actuaUzation 
that  the  distinction  between  our  experience  and  an 
independent  reality  has  its  origin.  Yet  he  interprets  our 
experience  generally  as  though  it  were  essentially  m- 
active,  consisting  simply  in  awareness  of  the  conditions 
operative  in  producing  it  and  of  its  own  inert  processes.^ 
The  initial  defect  of  his  philosophy  Ues  in  equating 
conscious  experience  with  mere  awareness  of  existence, 
apart  from  its  relation  to  any  inner  movement  or  impulse 
towards  fuller  reality.  Hodgson  rightly  discards  the 
assumption  of  an  immaterial  agent  in  the  shape  of  a 
mind  or  consciousness  distinct  from  and  having  a  causal 
relation  to  its  own  states.     But  his  doctrme  that  the 

1  One  of  the  most  pressing  of  the  problems  of  philosophy  at  the 
present  time  is  that  of  mediating  between  this  conception  ^^  ^^n^^/^^f 
ness  as  inert  awareness  of  existence  and  the  ^^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^A^^^  ,^'  ? 
some  measure  at  least,  creates  it3  o.^-n  conU^nts  (see  ^•^;  ^^^^^^^^^  ^ 
Studies  in  Humanism,  eh.  xix,  and  James's  PragmaMsm,  ^f^Uv  Vnit 
The  view  that  consciousness  is  activity  and  that  this  ^^^'^J^ 
consists  in  the  becoming  aware  of  mdependently  existing  rea  ty, 
is  significant  and  suggestive,  but  does  not  meet  all  the  reqmre- 
ments. 
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material  organism  is  the  agent  of  consciousness— even 
when  combined  with  his  conception  of  modes  of  con- 
sciousness   beyond    and    continuous    with    our    own— is 
inadequate  unless  transformed  into  a  doctrine  which  is 
more  consonant  with  the  principle  that  our  experience  is 
quite  as  essentially  will  or  action  as  knowledge,  and  which 
also  lias  regard  to  the  region  of  indefinite  feeling  that  is 
tlio  vory  life  and  inspiration  of  every  definite  item  of 
consciousness.     What  the  whole  nature  of  our  experience 
seems  to  warrant  is  the  conception,  that  the  agency  or 
energy  at  work  in  our  consciousness  is  resident  in  a 
reality  which  is  deeper  and  more  intimate  than  our  actual 
consciousness    and    constitutes    its    true    being. ^      This 
reality—which   should  perhaps  be  designated  not   our 
sub-conscious,    but   rather   our   supra-conscious   life— is 
expressed  more  fully  in  our  organism  than  in  our  con- 
sciousness.    The  body  or  organism,  in  distinction  from 
the   mind  or  consciousness,   means  in  the  actual   life- 
process  of  the  individual  those  dispositions  and  habits 
and  impulses,  with  their  legacy  from  the  past  and  poten- 
tiality for  the  future,  which  form  the  basis  for  present 
effort— the  stuff  or  material  of  which  our  life  is  to  be 
shaped,  expressive  at  once  of  our  limitations  and  our 
opportunities.     But    although    matter    thus    signifies    in 
our  experience  the  conditions  on  which  consciousness 
depends,  it  is  as  constituting  its  higher  nature  in  disguise. 
And  consciousness  in  every  phase  and  changing  process 
reacts  upon  and  modifies  its  material  conditions.     The 
interaction  between  our  own  and  other  bodies,  which 
conditions  consciousness,  must  be  inteqireted  as  symbolic 

1  For  a  statement—in  its  general  form  akin  to  Hodgson's  doctrine— 
of  the  conception  that  matter  is  plienomenal  to  consciousness,  and 
consciousness  an  activity  of  tfio  reaUty  repi-esonted  or  expressed  in 
matter,  cf.  Carveth  Read,  Metaphysics  of  Nature,  chap,  viii,  §  8  ; 
chap.  X,  §6;chap.  xi,  §8. 
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of  the  interrelations— the  mutual  influences  and  responses 
—of  such  individual  centres  of  life.  In  whatever  way 
different  conscious  selves  are  related  to  one  another,  and 
to  the  inner  being  of  what  we  are  wont  to  symbolize  only 
as  material  forces,  it  holds  true  that  reality  is  one 
infinitely  diversified  and  individuated  experience. 

VVlien  he  passes  to  the  consideration  of  action  and 
volition,  Hodgson  finds  involved  in  our  experience  the 
conception  of  the  Tiature  of  the  '  unseen  world  '  or  un- 
known region  of  reality  — the  existence  of  which  has 
already  been  proved  as  an  implicate  of  knowledge— 
as  '  a  world  of  existent  consciousness,'  wherein  our  ideals 
and  aspirations  ^  are  realized.^  But  he  regards  tliis  con- 
ception as  solely  practical  and  incapable  of  affording  us 
any  speculative  or  theoretical  insight  concerning  reality, 
such  as  is  implied  in  knowledge  proper  :  it  is  a  practical 
conviction  or  moral  belief  having  a  wholly  different 
province  and  purport  than  knowledge.^^    We  have  seen 

^  Not  as  expressed  in  any  definitely  preconceived  end,  but  as 
involving  an  endless  vista  of  progress  in  conduct  and  character. 

^  Sec  Metaphysic  of  Experience,  bk.iv,  chap,  iii,  §§  2,  3. 

3  "The  real  existence  of  an  unseen,  intinite,  and  eternal  world, 
as  the  real  condition  of  the  seen  world,  is  proved  by  speculative  reason- 
ing ;  and  then  (its  real  existence  being  presupposed)  the  nature  ot 
that  world,  that  is,  the  content  of  its  intinity  and  eternity,  namely, 
consciousness  existing  in  ever  increasing  harmony,  and  possibly  in 
modes  of  wliich  wo  can  now  form  no  positive  idea,  modes  which  may 
be  new  both  in  respect  of  form  and  in  respect  of  content,  is  the  object 
of  a  conception  necessarily  involved  in  practical  reasoning.  lue 

one  conception  is  reached  by  way  of  conscious  thought,  tha  other  by 
way  of  conscious  action  "  (p.  338).  Cf.  above,  Chapter  VIII,  p.  172  — 
One  further  excerpt  will  show  the  bearing  of  this  position  on  the 
speciiically  religious  aspect  of  the  question  :  -  In  a  philosophy  founded 
simply  on  analysis  of  experience,  there  is  no  room  for  pantheism 
since  it  is  only  as  different  from  ourselves  and  the  seen  world  that 
the  divine  power  is  known  to  us  ;  nor  for  gnosticisni,  since  we  have  no 
speculative  knowledge  whatever  of  the  unseen  world,  or  the  e^stents 
therein  :  nor  for  agnosticism,  since  we  have  and  cannot  but  have  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  divine  power  "  (p.  402).  Wrth  some  such 
moditication  as  that  suggested  by  our  whole  survey  of  Lnghsh  philo- 
sophy,  this  could  be  accepted  as  entirely  vaUd  doctrine. 


tojWii.--aM«aM<falta.^ 


^    '        .  "1- 
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that  such  a  severance  of  knowledge  and  action  is  not 
warrantable.  It  becomes  impossible  if  we  refuse  at  the 
outset  to  abstract  from  the  active  or  practical  character 
of  experience,  and  to  assume  that  knowledge  has  ever 
only  a  representational  significance.  For  it  must  be 
substituted  some  conception  which  shall  exhibit  know- 
ledge and  will  as  only  partial  aspects  of  our  experience 
and  complementary  phases  in  its  progress. 

TMs  is  the  main  desideratum  at  the  present  juncture 
in  the  history  of  pliilosophy.  Only  on  the  basis  of  so^ii^ 
reconciliation  between  intellectualist  and  voluntaiusi 
positions  does  it  seem  that  any  advance  can  be  made 
towards  the  further  reconciliation  of  the  conflicting 
assertions  of  idealism  and  realism.  It  seems  certain, 
moreover,  that  neither  issue  is  to  be  settled  entirely  in 
favour  of  one  side.  Neither  knowledge  nor  will  is 
reducible  to  the  other,  even  if  they  can  to  a  large  extent 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  each  other.  And  the  claims  of 
mind  and  matter,  consciousness  and  existence,  require  a 
like  adjustment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  basis  on  which  any 
correlation  of  the  distinctive  characters  and  functions 
of  knowledge  and  will  must  be  effected,  lies  in  their 
having  a  common  root  in  feeling  or  immediacy  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  here  that  we  get  the  unity  or  indif- 
ferentiation  of  knowledge  and  Avill,  which  alone  furnishes 
a  oiandpoint  for  interpreting  their  difference  and  their 
interconnexion.  Feeling,  taken  by  itself,  is  doubtless  as 
abstract  as  knowledge  or  will  :  no  actual  experience  is 
ever  only  immediate.  But  the  immediacy— which  is 
unique  in  every  concrete  instant — ^is  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  of  return  for  the  twofold  function  of  sugges- 
tion and  verification,  or  theory  and  practice,  which 
conducts  to  further  instances  of  it.     It   expresses  the 


I 
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basis  that  is  immanent  in  and  undergoes  transformation 
through  every  change  or  process  of  consciousness. 
Whatever  difficulties  he  in  the  way  of  formulating  an 
adequate  doctrine  on  this  foundation,  the  principle  itself 

is  indefeasible. 

The  union  of  knowledge  and  will— the  representational 
and  the  functional  aspects  of  experience— in  a  contuiuous 
remterpretation  and  re-formation  of  immediacy,  as  the 
veliicle  and  the  token  of  our  participation  in  reaUty, 
may  be  expressed  generaUy  by  saying  that  experience 
consists  in  the  appreciation  of  reaUty.     Knowledge  never 
consists   in    merely   reflecting    already    existent   being  ; 
nor  does  action  ever  create  what  is  nowise  existent  :  but 
each  is  a  factor  or  moment  in  a  progressive  appreciation 
of  what  reality  truly  is.     Our  life  generally  consists  in 
getting  to  appreciate,  actively  and  emotionally,  the  true 
nature   and  significance— the   endeavours   and   motives 
and  purposes,  the  unique  individuahty  and  the  essential 
unity— of  our  own  selves  and  other  centres  of  experience. 
And  all  finite  experience,  in  whatever  individual  centre 
it  is  resident,  can  only  be  a  process  of  appreciating  ever 
more  fully  the  nature  of  the  infinite  reahty.     Indeed 
we  can  go  further,  and  say  that  reality  itself  has  this  same 
character.     For  progress  in  experience— advancing  par- 
ticipation    in    reality— is    essentiaUy    development    of 
sympathy,  or  of  entrance  into  the  feelings  and  activities 
of  others,   so  as  to  share  in  their  experience   and    to 
acknowledge  in  growmg  degree  their  community  with, 
yet    difference    from,    ourselves.     And   the    infinite    ex- 
perience must  be  characterized  as  boundless  sympathy--- 
appreciation  of  the  several  aims  and  interests,  the  par- 
ticular struggles  and  limitations,  the  peculiar  worth  and 
significance,  of  all  mdividual  lives. 

Experience,  then— our  experience— is  reality  ;  and  yet 
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realit}-  can  become  ours  only  as  we  realize  it  in  our 
experience.  The  nature  of  oin-  consciousness  shows  that 
it  behings  to  an  infinitely  larger  and  greater  whole.  How 
infinite  in  the  endless  degrees  and  endless  variety  of  the 
modes  and  aspects  of  its  being,  we  are  only  beginning  at 
all  adequately  to  realize.  But  it  is  a  life,  an  experience — 
only  immeasurably  above  and  beyond  our  own.  It  (^fm- 
tains  or  constitutes  the  conditions  of  our  experience  ; 
but  the  conditions  which  it  inn)oses  are  no  other  than  the 
conditions  und(»r  wliicli  we  must  advance  in  our  participa- 
tit>u  ill  ii.  Krality  is  not  indeterminate;  it  is  rather 
the  fully  determinate.  But  it  is  void  of  meaning  for 
us  except  in  proportion  as  we  make  it  ours — or  make 
ourselves  more  of  reality.  And  it  is  only  by  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  nature  of  reality,  through  openness  or 
responsiveness  to  it,  and  by  tnisting  to  and  venturing 
upon  the  suggestions  and  aspirations  wliich  shape  for 
us,  in  advance  of  fuller  experience,  its  character  and  its 
infinitely  diversified  features,  that  we  can,  in  any 
measure,  livingly  or  experientially  make  it  our  own. 
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CHAPTER  X 

CONCLUSION  :     THE    CHARACTER    OF    THE    PHILOSOPHY    OP 

EXPERIENCE 

THE  aim  of  English  philosophy  has  been  to  conceive  and 
establish  knowledge  in  such  wise  as  to  unite  the  dis- 
tinctive nature  of  philosophy  with  the  general  marks  and 
the  particular  conclusions  of  the  sciences.     It  has  sought 
to  do  this  by  instituting  a  single  method  for  aU  knowledge 
aUke,    and    making   the    distinctions   between    different 
inquiries  concern  not  so  much  the  nature  of  their  general 
procedure  as  the  point  of  view  they  severally  adopt  m 
dealing   with   a   common   material-the  range   of   their 
outlook  or  the  special  base  of  their  operations.     Begmnmg 
with  the  indifferentiation  of  philosophy  and  science,  or 
their  distinction  only  as  the  more  and  the  less  fundamental 
portions  of  a  single  investigation,    the  development  of 
English    philosophy    has    brought    out    with    increasing 
clearness  the  nature  and  import  of  this  distinction  ad 
its  implied  relation.     Concerned  at  first  with  articulatmg 
the  method  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  treating  philo- 
sopliy  as  signifying  the  most  general  principles  of  this 
procedure  or  its  most  general  applications    the  develop^ 
ment  advances  through  phases  which  virtually  identify 
philosophy  with  one  or  other  of  the  special  disciphnes, 
conceived  as  amenable  to  the  common  method  ot  sc  enct 
and  differing  from  the  other  sciences  only  as  supplymg 
their  general  foundation  and  warrant,  or  else  as  a  com- 
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plementary  mode  <rf  inquiry  undertaken  from  another 
standpomt  than  that  of  the  sciences  generaUy  •  and 
culmmates  in  the  conception  of  philosophy  as  universal 
Knowledge— or  the  universe  of  apprehended  trutli— 
related  to  the  particular  sciences  both  as  initiating  and 
characterizing  their  inquiries  and  as  systematizing  their 
conclusions. 

The  means  of  this  unification  of  philosophy  and  science 
has  been  taken  throughout  the  development  to  consist 
in  makmg  the  method  of  experience  the  one  method  of 
knowledge.     Recognizing  that  scientific  method  is  essen- 
tiaUy  experiential,  Englisli  philosophy  lias  insisted  that 
the  true  method  of  philosophy  is  likewise  experiential. 
And  the  evolution  of  English  philosophic  method  has 
thus  consisted  in  the  progressive  definition  and  applica- 
tion of  what  has  been  held,  at  its  several  stages,  to  con- 
stitute the  experiential  method  in  philosophy.     At  the 
outset  this  method  is  regarded  as  mably  implying  faith- 
fulness to  fact  through  all  the  different  spheres  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  gradual  and  regular  transition  from  fact  to 
fact  and  sphere  to  sphere.     Knowledge  is  thus  conceived 
as  a  thorough  and  connected  investigation  of  the  whole 
Held  of  experience,  advancing  by  uniform  process  from 
carefully  ascertained  and  well-established  principles  and 
basmg  Its  remotest  conclusions  on  what  is  fundamental 
and   ultimate.     But   it   soon    becomes   evident-it   was 
imphed  from  the  first-that  a  stable  and  intelligible 
system  of  knowledge  must  be  grounded  on  a  critical 
study  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  knowledge  itself 
Accordingly,   the  experiential  method  in  phUosophy  is 

meTh^r  .  "'"'''^•^"*  '"  *^'  application  of  the  general 
method  of  science  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cesses and  evidences  of  knowledge.  The  next  step  is  the 
conception  that  this  critical  inquiry,  which  is  an  essential 


preliminary  or  counterpart  of  the  work  of  the  sciences, 
cannot  be  merely  on  a  level  with  other  inquiries,  but 
rather  gives  to  these  their  whole  significance  as  conveying 
a  certified  knowledge  of  reality.     Lastly,  it  appears  that 
the  fundamental  inquiry  is  the  application  of  the  common 
method  of  knowledge  to  experience  in  its  widest  extent 
and  at  its  deepest  level,  in  contradistinction  to  limited 
views  of  its  content  adopted  for  special  purposes  ;  and 
that  only  in  this  way  can  the  distinction  and  relation  ot 
knowledge  and  reality,  as  weU  as  their  several  forms  and 
grades,  be  made  manifest. 

But  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  there 
has  gone  the  further  thought,  that  the  true  method  ot 
experience  was  to  be  gained  by  getting  rid  of  assumptions 
that   had  grown   up   in   the  course   of   knowledge   and 
prevented  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  facts. 
Thinker  after  thmker  not  only  maintams  that  a  proper 
method  is  the  great  desideratum  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  body  of  truth,  and  that  the  only  proper  method 
is  that  of  experience,  but  contends  further  that  the  start 
from   experience   consists   in   the   renunciation    ot   pre- 
possessions and  the  beginning  anew  from  consciousness 
as  the  only  source  of   knowledge-from  its  clear  and 
distinct  content,  or  not  this  alone  but  the  vaguer  feelings 
and  intuitions  that  surround  or  accompany  it.     Whether 
this  contention  takes  the  form  of  an  animadversion  on  aU 
preconceptions    and   theories,    as   bemg   unwarrantable 
obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  truth,  and  thus  verges  on 
denying  the  need  and  disowning  the  use  of  hypotheses, 
or  consists  in  emphasizing  rather  the  need  of  precision 
and  tenacity  in  the  employment  of  them  ;  and  again 
whatever  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  assumptions  discarded 
and  retained  at  different  steps  in  the  development    and 
the  precise  view  that  is  taken  of  the  influence  of  pre- 
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suppositions  in  determiningthecharacternf  an,,..,  .•     , 
inquiry  the  nrinmr,!^  •    *  '^^^^'^'^  ^^ '^"yP'^rtieuIar 

is  to  bl  adeq^t      f  1\'    1"  -m-that.  if  our  method 

tn.lv  eC'enthl    wl       1  ^"    ,T  P»^"«««Phy  is  to  be 
V  txpenential,  we  must  get  behind  the  conr^,.t;,,., 

wh.ch  we  habitually  emplo.v  for  the  intrrp'Sn" 
experience,    see   them   in   tl  eir   ..riain.  "      ^     , 
setting  with  reference  to  o.  7^1.    ^^  ^'^  ^^"^'^^ 

ground   on   th^Mt   T    "^Pf"«°««  ^^  «  whole,  and 
6  "u   Duis   msigJit   our  endeavour   to   estnl.licl.    n 

coherent  system  of  truth.  establisli  a 

beel^vtim!;iv  ''''  ',?■"''""  '^^  '^'  ^^^«°*  -'-«-«  has 

Of  Wledge  as  the  cl'^r^^i^^i^^fZ:  -.^^ 
?e  Ifd  ':iTr  *'•'"*  ^'"^'^^^  -  express!  g  dl' 

founder  f,  f'^'    "''^"^    *^^    correlation    (and     as 

tounded  thereon,  the  application)  of  the  sciences  it    L 
regardefi  as  an  essential  feat,.  J  sciences  has  been 

the  method  of  wSge  "  "  '"  "^^^'«^-^'  ^-"^  ^^ 

has   proceeded-X^'SklSt  "^'^"^  "'"''''' 
philosophv  and  scieLe  theT^r  T-        .  ^''''^'^'^^   ot 
method    the  reiectir^nrrl?^     *?^^ 
the  interconnexion  of  .n  .'"^^«^*°*  Presuppositions,  and 

whole      \Z?T     ,  ""^"'"^'  ^'  l'"'t'«"«  "f  »  single 

V  '^lu  these  hues  converge  tn  a,,„^^^t      *  x  f^" 

daveH,      „,       Hw  ,hen    c»„  ...  .tJ^llT:!^ 

and  so  .-^piess  the  result  of  our  studv  of  r,I„i.      . 
method  ?  »'i"i>    or  pjujo&ujjuic 

The  one  method  of  knowledge  is  the  meth,»I  ,.f 
Penence.     A.u  other  alleged  method  is^ot    f  .■''' 

some  feature  from  its  nature  "ndul.i^  •"'"""^ 

lis  nature  anrf  usmg  this  instead  of 
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the  method  as  a  whole.     Conceptions  that  have  arisen 
in  the  process  of  interpretation  of  experience  may  come 
to  be  treated  as  though  they  had  an  independent  nature 
and  origin,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  a  procedure  which  is, 
expUcitly  or  impUcitly,  opposed  to  that  of  experience  ; 
just  as,  conversely,  experience  may  be  regarded  in  a  way 
that  prevents  the  procedure  from  behig  adequate  to  the 
expression  of  its  true  character.     Partial  or  hmited  views 
of  experience,  and  the  elevation  of  some  particular  concept 
or  another  into  a  universal  principle  of  interpretation, 
are  correlative  deficiencies  which  are  equally  prejudicial 
to  sound  knowledge.     But,  in  either  case,  the  immanence 
of  experience  itself— its  presence  as  ultimate  source  and 
final  test  of  the  whole  procedure— inevitably  impels  such 
abstractions  towards  concretion.     From  whatever  feature 
or  aspect  of  experience  we  set  out,  the  quest  of  knowiedge 
at   length   necessitates   our   going  back  to  its   original 
starting-point,  as  the  only  guarantee  of  reachmg  efficient 
results    and    securing    permanent    progress.     Thus    all 
methods,  on  whatever  consideration  they  are  founded, 
and  whether  the  inquiry  be  general  or  special  m  character, 
are  seen  to  be  portions  of  the  one  comprehensive  method 
of    experience.     Wliatever    distinctions    are    introduced 
into  the  unity  of  knowledge  are  themselves  an  outcome 
of  the  method  of  experience  ;  and  the  way  in  which  these 
differences  are  to  be  again  reconciled  must  be  found  in 
the  same  source.     The  general  proof  that  this  is  the  only 
method  is,  then,  that  the  very  means  of  adopting  any 
contradistinguished  method  are  themselves  due  to  it  ; 
and  that  nothing  short  of  it  can  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  a  thoroughgomg  and  unencumbered  pursuit  of  truth. 
When  this  is  once  recognized,  the  problem  of  method 
resolvu^  Itself  into  the  question  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  experiential  method,  with  the  impUed  question  of  its 
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knl!il  r'^'"^""^'   ™«*'»"^-  '^^  tHe  common  method   of 
knmvledgo  ,s  (.„  Us  moat  general  character)  the  obse.v  - 

IZZ^Tt'"^^'^"^"^-  '^'''^^  ''""^'"^d  analysis  and 
•     ir    f       *«!'""^'"''*««"  «nd  relation,   into  interpre- 

tauoii-ol  experience,  and  tliereby  of  reality  as  what  i. 

contamed  or  implied  in  experience     This  does  not  nln 
that  the  nature  and  eontmt  nf  «^       •  " 

or  f^  ,        •  content  of  experience  are  given  in 

or  to  consciousness  prior  to  the  work  of  knowledge     us 
as  t  u     ,re  afterwards  taken  up  into  knowledge      ^ktZ 
does  It   mean  that  both  the  distinction,  am)  fi,2 
nexions-indeed  the  whole  ohaS  "'Id    mea    „:"; 
experience-arise    into    consciousness   in    the  Xf  to 
interpret  it      It  imr»li«o    *i,  a   •      .1  enort    to 

has  Lavs  these  two  «:    ^  "'  experience  itself 

<u«a>s  rnese  two  aspects  of  interpretation  and  n. 
somewhat  intenireted  anH  +K„t  i  i  ,  .  ""  ^""  * 
feature  of  it  ;!,?.'       ,.  knowledge  is  just  that 

leaiure  ot  it  m  which  real  tv  acouireq  a  H«fir„f„ 
and  significance  for  .,=      a        }!"'^'^  "  dehmte  nature 
never  fn,.r!        /      f '.  ^^''^''di^gly,   uivestigation  is 
never  a  niere  contemplation  of  accredited  facts   but  has 
alw  ay«  ui  It  sometliing  of  the  nature  nf  .»  „^  .  ! 

search   nrf)i»fW„i    r  nature  ot  an  experimental 

\Ztrl^       u  °^  ^  suggested  mode  of  conceiving  fact 

;tracS  f  Inf  '''  'TT'''''  '"  ^''''''  -"  *»-  P^^- 
manSest      Th^  T.T'?''  °^  interpretation  itself  be  made 

TZ  rf\  ,'  ™*''  ""  ""^""""'^  by  *!»«  P'-aetical  refer- 
ence of  knowledge.  Indeed,  from  the  mcfl.nriy  i 
point  of  view  the  d,«t;n„tj^    i    /  7     methodological 

and  the  particular  aspects  of  a  determinate  li^Ie  IS::; 

and  ;^;^.^;^^^^    ^^^-    ^-^    the    root-meanings    of  .e.,/a 
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or  course  of  inquiry.     Vision  or  insight  is  requisite,  if 
any  |)rocess  of  experience  is  to  be  aught  but  blind  groping 
or    untlimking    routine.     But    only    acquaintance    with 
actuality,  or  tlie  intimacy  of  individual  contact  with  life, 
can  exercise  any  effective  revision  on  our  speculations 
and  projects.     Thus  knowing  and  doing  are  correlative 
factors  in  every  advance  of  experience.     Still  further, 
the  entire  process  of  suggestion  and  verification — which, 
aUke  in  the  detailed  procedure  of  the  sciences  and  as  an 
ex])ression    of    the    movement    of   knowledge   generally, 
constitute  the  alternate  and  complementary  phases  in 
the  acquirement  of  truth— is  possible,  in  the  last  resort, 
only  by  virtue  of  an  impulse  towards  experience  that  lies 
beyond  already  accomphshed  fact,  an  instinct  (one  might 
say)  of  fuller  reality.     This  is  the  true  nisus  of  our  con- 
sciousness.    Thus  all  determinate  forms  of  apprehension 
and  ideals  of  conduct  become  such  only  through  their 
functionmg  in  the  development  of  concrete  experience. 
And  the  method  of  experience  is  that  which  treats  all 
ideas  and  principles— all  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
reality  or  the  meaning  of  life- as  emerging  from,  and 
again   passing   into,    the   continuous   movement   of  life 

itself. 

From  this  general  statement  we  can  pass  to  the 
nature  of  the  experiential  method  as  itself  giving  rise 
to  the  distinction  of  different  inquiries  and  the  mode  of 
their  unification.  Interpretation  of  experience  gradually 
differentiates  it  into  a  variety  of  features  or  aspects,  each 
of  which,  when  once  it  is  definitely  apprehended  as  a 
factor  hi  the  characterization  of  reality,  may  and  does 
become  the  basis  of  a  more  particular  mvestigation  deaUng 
with  reality  only  from  that  standpoint.  Experience  is 
thus  differentiated  hito  consciousness  and  existence, 
subject  and  object,  muid  and  matter,  knowledge  and  will. 
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det.iS  f  7  J  "^  ^"'^  subdividing  into  more 
detailed  studies.  Sucli  discrimination  of  XI  T 
"H'olves  a  certam  specialization  of  n  ethod  '  we7"  ^ 
subject-matter,  and  in  its  actual  !-'    ?  "'  "^ 

tliat,  more  or  less  ex^bViH  ,  J  ^^  ^^"'^"^''^  ^^ 
belong.  f„  1  f  !''1'^"%  selective  character  which 
Belongs   to   knowledge  generallv      Tf    ,„f  .    •'\^y_'"c'i 

questions  and  gives Tpredsc  i  ml..  !  '*"'    •^"'^'"**' 

are  forthcomiiig.  ^  "P*""  '^  ^^''•**«^«''  «"«^er8 

It  is  commonly  recognized  that  the  separate  science. 
>iH'  liich  based  on8omefiinflomo,.t  i      .■   ^     ^^  sciences 

tion.  whicli  de&ies  .ndbr^?  f '*'""' ^^^''^"PP^^'- 

gation.      Thus    'eomett  '^^'''  ^'  '''  "»'^««- 

byitsref,.rer;43Zt^  P'^"PP''-«    -'^    is    linute.l 
f, ,   :,  ^  ^P'*^<' '  physics  has  matter  and  motio.. 

Ir  CO  :    •""""'^ '   P^y^^'^l^gy   >«  concerned  with "n^^ 
01  consciousness  ;  and  so  i »n       r„*  •*  •  ^* 

recognized  that  eal' :;ttse  cfnclttd"  T  "^"^' 
got  by  separating  off  in  our  reflex^ro, fex:l  " 

feature  or  aspect  of  its  content  Tnr^V      .'^''P''"'*"^*'  ««"»« 
basis  of  special  and  ^^1^^^.  t^^  t  ^  tl"'^ 

separate  se  tionsT  ft     I  T.^''°  '=*^°''«'^«»  ««  "^e 

1     ""^'' stciions  m  the  scheme  of  knowIed(Te      Tt  ;        i 
on  account  of  its  having  a  prescribed  1?,,         !       ""'^ 
of  a  definite  postulate  cicernlng  re^tv    1  It""      "  '""^ 
is   enabled    to   proceed    witli    1   o^"^' /^'^' f^  ^'^"'''^ 

separation  from  others  whievefh.i?    T'*'^'"*'""    '" 
binable  with  ti.ose  i  tie  oT     ,       "^ '''^ '''^'''^^  ^om- 

ledge  ;  and  it  is  onTv  hJ  '  ^^-P'^'tments  of  know- 

tion  and  the    eiS  '  "'  '''  underlying  presupposi- 

h..  '    ,  .    '*'.^"'^''  (however  vague  and  general)  that  tl.i« 
has  a  determmate  place  in  the  scheme  of  k.iow  It  w 
m    the    interpretation    of    reality,    that    unv    n.rH 

inquiry  can  be  taken  as  affordii^  and  prZ-ffntr    '"■ 

ledge  at  all      Th^  mo^^j.    t  ^.  ." ^  promoting  A;wow;- 

y        ail.     ihe  aspect  of  distinctification  and  postula^ 
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tion  gives  it  a  specific  content  ;  that  of  correlation  and 
potential  application  gives  this  a  definite  value.  Each 
of  the  special  sciences,  therefore,  is  inherently  and  in- 
evitably hypothetical  or  presuppositional.  It  secures 
definitoness  in  its  conclusions,  and  at  the  same  time 
becomes  instiiuuL-ntal  in  expUcating  and  thereby  ad- 
vancing experience,  only  through  accepting,  either  as 
r.lready  specified  or  else  without  precise  specification,  the 
rt^cition  of  its  own  particular  sphere  of  reference  to  others. 
Only  so  can  it  claim  to  constitute  even  a  partial  expres- 
sion of  truth. 

But    phUosophtj   can   admit   of   no   unexamined   pre- 
suppositions.i      It    cannot    assume,  for  example,  either 
that  experience  is  essentially  subjective  as  being  only 
an  occurrence  in  an  individual  consciousness,  or  that  it 
is  intractably  objective  as  implying  something  altogether 
independent  of  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  ;  nor  can 
it  assume  that  all  experience  is  fundamentally  of  the 
nature  of  knowledge  or  awareness,  or  again  of  effort  or 
wiU  ;    nor  treat   it   either  as  wholly  determinate  or  as 
wholly    indeterminate   in   ultimate   content.      It    must 
start  from  experience  without  such  assumptions  and  aUow 
these  distinctions  and  the  impUed  connexions  to  emerge 
in  the  course  of  the  interpretation  of  experience.     Ac- 
cordingly, philosophy  begms  at  a  point  further  back  or 
deeper  down  than  any   of   the  special  sciences  :   it   is 
the  prerogative    of    philosophy    and   a   character  that 
differentiates    it    from    all    other    disciplmes,    that    it 
seeks  to  begin  at  the  beginning  in  the  investigation  of 

reality. 

No  doubt  the  sciences  also  return  upon  their  pre- 

1  Whatever  is  taken  for  granted  in  philosophy  is  to  ^  ^^/jj  Pf"^; 
visionally,  not  finally  ;  or  el£  held  as  requirmg  and  not  as  constituting 
an  explanation. 
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suppositions  to  ezaiume  aad  criticize  them.  It  is  part  of 
theu-  procedure  not  only  to  view  aU  reality  in  the  light 
of  their  several  assumptions,  but  also  to  reconsider  the 

o  the  Ini;  7:^"^S  «f  t^^«  assumptions  in  the  light 
of  the  results  obtamed.  This  is  a  means  both  of  dis- 
tmgmshmg  and  of  comiecting  allied  inquiries.     But  no 

their  X;.T*^,P°^*"''^*^^  ^"'^  «^«ks  to  determine 

rne  relations  of  the  concepts  on  which  the  sciences  are 
based  ;  and  this  it  does,  and  can  only  do,  by  shoXg  thl 

p  etado!  T  '""*  «-«equent  import  in  the  inter- 

pretation  of  experience  as  a  whole. 

But  philosophy  not  only  begins  at  the  beginnuig   it 

irf  r    i    '"'^   ^"*   '*'   "^  investigation   to   the 
tur  hes    hmits,  ib  precluded  by  its  own  nature  and  pro! 

Lt  an  nHr  "  u"^  "'  "'"^'^  "^*^  *^°-  «*  ^^'-r  B-ences 
not  onl^  t^  ^  ■''■''''^-  ^*  ^  *^^  ^^'^'^^i""  «f  pliilosophy 
the  so"  nc  "  'br:;'  "f  ''f  T  *^^  P--PPOBitionro^ 
construct  a  system  of  knowledge.  Tiiis  it  does  in  virtue 
of  the  place  assigned  by  it  to  the  results  of  the  several 

oTs  :;:Tt\?'  Tf'  ^"r"^^  P-uppositi::' 

ultimate  concepts  and  assumptions  of  the  various 
frr^'tt  '^'^  rcBpectively  defining  the  point  of  view 
from  whrch  expenence  is  considered  and  i4iity  invest^ 
gated,  can  the  results  of  the  sciences  be  systematized 
BO  as  to  show  their  significance  for  the  inte^retSrot 
experience  and  of  reality  as  a  whole.  No  doubt,  as  before 
the  estabhshed  results  of  the  sciences  react  on  the  scheme 
of  knowledge  and  help  to  determine  their  own  ult  mate 


significance.  But  they  do  so  only  by  mutual  adjust- 
ment and  readjustment,  and  the  final  say  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  entire  system  of  knowledge. 

Accordingly,    while   philosophy    and    science   have    a 
common  method,  there  is  nevertheless  a  difference  in  their 
mode  of  procedure  and  the  character  of  their  undertaking. 
The  method  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  science,  is  the 
experiential  method.       But  by  beginning  at  the  begin- 
ning and  going  on  to  the  end,  philosophy  stamps  itself 
as  having  a  differentiating  character  of  its  own,  which  is 
not   adequately   expressed   even  by  defming   it   as  the 
system  of  the  sciences  or  the  systematization  of  science— 
unless  we  recognize  that  this  involves  that  it  logically 
precedes  as  well  as  follows  them,  and  that  its  systematiza- 
tion of  their  results  is  no  mere  generalization  or  summa- 
tion, but  a  reconstruction  by  reference  to  their  import 
and' relations  within    the    totality    of    our    experience. 
The  character  of  any  philosophical  system  or  reconstruc- 
tion is  determined  by  its  conception  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  experience,  and  of  the  order  and  connexion  of 
the  various  planes  or  levels  (so  to  call  them)  at  which 
experience  is  taken  in  the  several  sciences,  and  the  rela- 
tions,   therefore,    that    obtain   between   their  particular 
aspects  of  reality.     It  is  essentially  a  specific  reinterpret a- 
tion  of  the  content  and  import  of  experience,  scrutinizing 
the  puii3ort  both  of  particular  conclusions  and  doctrhies 
and  of  the  general  principles  or  interpretative  conceptions 
which   it    avows    or    disavows,    and   involving    at    once 
extensive  knowledge  of  detail  and  penetrative  insight  or 
intuition.     Philosophy  thus  consists  distinctively  in  the 
tmco7iditioml  or  tfioroughgoing  employment  of  the  method 

of  experience. 

Indeed  the  philosophical  method  is  peculiarly  experien- 
tial in  its  character.     For  not  only  does  it  seek  to  take 
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nothing  for  granted  and  yet  to  leave  nothing  out   of 
acuuuiit,  l)iit  further— what  is  implied  in  this  and  gives 
it  its  chief  significance— pliilosophy  alone  treats  experi- 
ence in  a  way  tliat  tends  to  conserve  its  concrete  actuality  ; 
since  any  inquiry  that  begins  with  an  assumption  or  pos- 
tulate that  contracts  its  sphere,  involves  an  abstraction 
(however    hyjiothetically    taken    and    methodologically 
needful)  from  the  truth  that  is  appreciable  only  at  the 
central  standpoint.     This   is  what   explains,   and  ahine 
can  justify,  the  claim  that  philosophy  gives  a  knowledge 
of  reality  as  it  truly  ig,  whereas  the  sciences  can  tell  us 
only  wliat  it  appears  to  be  from  particular  points  of  view. 
But  tlie  appearances  are  (here  as  in  reference  to  the  charac- 
ter of  knowledge  generally)  the  very  stufE  and  nature  of  a 
knowledge  of  reality.     Fully  definite  knowledge  is  ob- 
tainable only  through  abstraction,  tlie  uiiinite  character 
of  reality  precluding  any  but  partial  viewpoints  for  its 
articulation  in  distinct  and  precise  concepts.     Yet  all 
knowledge  becomes  possible  only  through  tlie  endeavour 
to  express  the  nature  of  reality  as  it  actually  constitutes 
our  total  or  concrete  experience.     Even  if  we  cannot 
get   any  single   viewpoint  for   expressing  reality  which 
is  that  of  our  experience  as  a  whole— any  unitary  point 
of  view  for  our  outlook  on  existence  ;  that  is,  although 
only  the  abstract  aspects  can  be  definitely  apprehended 
and  iiui  their  concrete  unity— it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
it  is  only  the  concrete  experience  that  is  our  warrant  for 
distinguishing  and  relating  the  several    aspects  which, 
though  each  is  by  itself  an  abstraction,  together  consti- 
tute the  whole.     The  experiential  character  of  philosophy 
thus  signifies  the  intimacy  of  its  quest  for  truth  ^vith  the 
actual  life  of  experience  itself.    That  in  its  quest  of  an 
ultimate  or  universal  mode  of  interpretation  it  should 
never  be  a  complete  achievement,  but  always  a  pursuit 
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and  a  problem,  only  indicates  more  fully  the  experiential 

nature  of  the  task. 

Neither  philosophy  nor  science  alone,  then,  can  yield 
the  truth  :  together  they  are  competent,  apart  they  are 
impotent.     Without  some  tentative  scheme  of  knowledge 
suggested  by  a  more  or  less  expUcit  and  more  or  less 
adequate  attempt  to  get  an  initial  or  fundamental  stand- 
point, as  point  of  departure  in  the  investigation  of  reality, 
the  particular  sciences  could  never  get  to  work  at  aU  on 
their  detailed  inquiries  ;  and  apart  from  reconstruction 
on  the  basis  of  such  a  scheme  their  conclusions  would  have 
no  determinate  meaning   and  value.     By  its  effort  to 
construct  a  system  of  truth  pliilosophy  acts  both  as  a 
spur  and  a  guide  to  the  special  inquiries,  ever  suggesting 
further  goals  for  research  and  pointing  the  way  towards 
fuller    knowledge.     But    the    dependence    is    reciprocal. 
For  without  the  particular  mquiries  the  general  outline 
would  get  no  definite  or   concrete  content.     Moreover, 
the  scheme  of  knowledge  and  the  systematized  conclusions 
must  be  tested  by  the  further  working  of  the  sciences  on 
the  lines  which  the  system  suggests.     A  system  of  philo- 
sophy is  thus  a  scheme  of  the  sciences,  obtained  by  deter- 
mming  the  nature  and  relations  of  their  respective  view- 
points for  the  interpretation  of  reaUty,  and  a  conspectus 
or  connected  view  of  their  conclusions  in  accordance 
with   it.     Philosophy   by   itself   can   yield   no   full   and 
definitive  answers  to  the  problems  which  it  raises.     But 
it  sets  the  problems  and  so  can  estimate  the  significance 
of  any  answer  that  is  proffered  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  results 
so  far  attained  it  can,  at  each  stage,  indicate  the  forms 
which  the  problems  now  assume  and  the  lines  of  their  fur- 
ther solution.     And  any  system  of  philosophy  is  valuable 
just  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness  of  its  analysis  and 
the  comprehensiveness  and  suggestiveness  of  its  synthesis. 
^  15 


t'^'^viiJa^^-i*^  --■•»*f^»».'i  Ltfl1*»J*  .yt'- "*-'•■■*■ - 
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There  is  thus  a  methodological  relation  between  the 
critical  or  regulative  and  the  constructive  or  constitutive 
functions  of  ]>hilosophy— the  former  logically  })receding 
and  initiating  the  work  of  the  sciences,  the  latter  following 
and  comprising  them — corresponding  to  that  between 
the  inductive  and  deductive  phases  of  scientific  procedure, 
between  the  suggestion  and  verification  of  hypotheses, 
or  again  between  the  observational  and  experimental 
aspects  of  inquiry.  The  experiential  method,  in  philo- 
sophy as  in  science,  is  at  once  analytic  and  synthetic, 
and  combines  the  tentative  character  of  discovery  with 
the  evidence  or  proof  that  attaches  to  system. 

The  significance  of  the  experiential  method,  as  the 
method  of  philosophy,  is  therefore,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  involves  a  community  of  procedure  underlying  the 
differentiating  features  and  the  distinctive  functions  of 
philosophy  and  science,  enabling  them  together  to  exhibit 
the  character  of  progress  and  mfiiiality  as  pertaining  to 
all  knowledge  in  its  work  of  interj^reting  reality.  But 
further,  as  is  shown  by  a  study  of  the  development  in 
outcome  or  content  wliich  is  coincident  with  the  develop- 
ment of  method  in  English  philosopliy,  the  philosophy 
of  experience  is  alone  fitted  at  once  to  justify  and  to 
reconcile  the  various  distinctions,  and  to  transcend  the 
provisional  abstractions,  that  are  made  durmg  the  course 
of  knowledge.  As  it  does  not  start  with  the  distinction 
(expressed  or  implied)  between  experience  and  reality, 
between  knowledge  and  existence,  between  mind  and 
matter— but  leaves  these  and  every  subordinate  dis- 
tinction and  their  implicated  relations,  along  with  the 
determinate  problems  which  they  raise,  to  emerge  in 
and  through  the  work  of  interpretation  itself— it  puts  us 
on  the  only  right  path  for  seeking  and  furthering  the 
solution  of  the  problems. 
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Insisting  from  the  outset  on  experience  as  the  source 
of  our  knowledge  of  reality,  English  philosophy  has  passed 
through  various  phases  marked  by  modification  of  view 
as  to  the  nature  of  experierix^e.     In  especial,  the  develop- 
ment has  been  ever  towards  a  more  concrete  view  of  its 
nature.     In    this    way    there    have    been    progressively 
surmounted   various  assumptions,  which   are   incidental 
to  the  initiation  and  the  working  of  this  or  that  specialized 
inquiry,   but   are  irrelevant   and  even   erroneous  when 
admitted  as  uncriticized  presuppositions  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  character  of  experience  and  the 
ultimate  meanmg  of  reality,  which  is  the  province  of 
pMlosophy  proper.     Thus  fact  and  idea,  sense  and  thought, 
mteUect  and  will  have  each,  in  more  or  less  explicit  anti- 
thesis to  one  another,  constituted  the  distinctive  basis  of 
the  procedure  and  conclusions  at  different  stages  or  the 
development  ;  and  the  general  line  of  progress  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  their  adjustment  and  correlation. 

With  advance  in  the  conception  of  knowledge  and  its 
precise  relation   to   experience  has   gone   a  progressive 
integration    of     experience    and    reality  — yet    withal    a 
differentiation  of   them   signifying  the  contrast  between 
actual  and  possible  attainment.     Although  at  first  only 
a  latent  implication  of  the  experiential  method  of  know- 
ledge, and  historically  a  matter  of  gradual  recogmtion 
the  true  import  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  Enghsh 
philosophy^the  principle  of  experience-is  not  simply 
tliat  reaUty  can  be  known  only  through  the  medmm  of 
experience,    but    that    reaUty    is    experience.     But    the 
significance  of  this  result  lies  not  in  any  mere  apprehension 
of  its  truth  or  validity  as  a  general  principle  of  mterpre- 
tation,  but  in  what  it  means  for  the  development  of  our 
experience  itself.     For  while  reality  consists  m  experience, 
and  not  only  in  existence  that  must  be  apprehended  by 
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way  of  experience,  tliis  involves  that  it  can  be  realized 
m  or  for  onr  consciousness  only  by  way  of  a  progressive 
appreciation  which  actively  or  livingly  particii)atcs  in  it. 
Thus  experience  is  at  once  the  starting-point ,  the  pathway, 
and  the  goal  in  the  search  for  reality.     The  experiential 
philosophy  is  ultimately   inseparable   from    the   life   of 
entrance  into  the  being  and  nature  of  the  hifinite  reahty. 
The  spirit  of  EngUsh  philosophy  lias  all  along  been  that 
of  practicality  of  aim   and   infinality   of  achievement 
Always  tentative  and  limitary  in  its  tone  ^vith  respect  to 
actual  or  definite  results,  it  has  sought  experimentaUy, 
by  cautious  suggestion  and  the  thorough  testuig  that 
comes  through  accurate  research  and  from  application  to 
action  and  conduct,  to  gain  a  fuller  a])prehension  of  true 
existence.     On  the  insight  of  individual  thinkers  into  the 
signilicanee  of  their  own  and  the  common  life,  along  with 
an   mcreasing   community   of   work   and   an   advancing 
consensus  of  accepted  truth,  depends  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  philosophy  of  experience. 
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